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THE Discourses, which constitute this 
-volume, were selected from the manu- 
cripts of the author, since his decease, by 
a number of his friends, who carefully 
revised, and in most instances transcribed 
them for the press. As these Sermons 
were not written for publipatioi^, some ver- 
bal and other minute alterations became 
necessary previously to their appearance in 
print ; these the editors have taken the 
liberty to make ; but in no instance have 
they intentionally changed the meaning 
of the author. 

The editors are responsible for the se- 
lection of these discourses, and the print- 
ers for the correctness and neatness of the 
dress in which they appear. In respect 
both to the matter and the execution, a 
hope is entertained, that the patrons of 
the work will be gratified. . 

Short Memoirs of the Life of the Author 
are prefixed to this volume, containing 
facts aild information not to be found in 
Dr. Holmes' discourse delivered at his fu- 
neral, which is prefixed to this volume. 



A DYER TISEMENT. 



The editors have fulfilled a task, which 
has cost them considerable attention and 
labour ; but they have an ample reward 
in reflecting, that "they have rescued from 
oblivion the productions of a man of ge- 
nius, learning, ind piety, which will be 
read with delight and improvement, not 
only by the present^ but by future gen- 
erations. 

With aflfectionate respect to the memory 
of the author, these discourses are humbly 
commended to the blessing of Heaven, 
and the patronage of the friends of Chris- 
tain truth, by 

THE EDITORS. 

Aug. 20, 1807. 
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O record the principal events in the lives of emi- 
nent men, and to delineate their characters, has always 
been considered a useful undertaking. " We naturally 
wish to be acquainted with those, who delight and in- 
struct us, and to whose labours we feel ourselves in- 
debted. Biographical memoirs, if feidifully executed, 
gratify this^ wish." We are peculiarly interested, when 
we behold a remarkable genius early displaymg its pow- 
ers, growing up to quick matiu-ity, devoted to the most 
useful and sacred purposes, and cut off by death in the 
midst of its activity. ' Examples of this kind proclaim, 
to us th^' uncertain tenure of human life, and yet teach, 
us, that those, who have only a short passage through 
this world^ may confer permanent benefits on mankind, 
and obtain a place in their esteem more lasting, and 
more honourable, than monuments of stone. 

The Creator, designing the subject of these memoirs 
for a rery important station, imparted to him corres- 
ponding advantages. By the talents which he inherited 
frdrtfnsrture, together with his moral and literary im* 
provements, he was qualified for extensive usefiilness. 
He. was bom April 21, 1752. His fether, the Rev, 
Benjamifi Tappan, of Manchester, had the principal 
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care of his first years, and taught him the elements of 
knowledge. Early in life h$ discovered marks of a very 
ingenious, active mind. Before his admission into the 
university, he was placed, for a time, under the tuition 
of Mr. Samuel Moody, Preceptor of Dumraer. Acad- 
emy. At the ^ge of fourteen years he was admitted 
into Harvard University. There, rising above juvenile 
follies and vices, and maint^ning the character of a 
soberminded and virtuous youth, he diligently and suc- 
cessfully sought useful knowledge. Extending his 
views into future life, he preferred those attainments, 
which are solid and durable, before those which afc 
showy or splendid. He was distinguished for ardent ^ 
lovie of knowledge, for his blameless and serious con-; 
diet, and for his dutiKil regard to the laws and guides . 
of me institution.* 

'After leaving the university, he assiduously devoted 
his mind, more than twp years, to the study of divinity^ 
though occasionally employed in teaching a school. In-. 
deed he had bestowed an- uncommon share of attention 
-tm moral and religious subjects while at . college,, and^ 
f^tt'm.his earliest youth. Beside which, it is to be re- 
itie^mbered, that early maturity was a remarkable trait in. 
the character of his mind. Accordingly, his first per- 
f&rmances in the desk displayed a fund of theological ih- 
forination, procured him a high place in tlie public es- 

The follovjtng notes are extracted from a mamacrtpt sermon delivered shortly 
after the death of Dr. Tappan^ by a very intimate awf discerning frie^, and 
Brother in the ministry, v)hoJbr m^ny years vm* united vfith him inthcsanU 
Association. 

• During the third year of his collegiate life, « a sickness, which brought 
him to a near view of death, was the means of such awakening and convic- 
tions, as he had not known before,' and was followed, some months after, 
with such views of mind and actings of heart in divine tilings, as gave a 
new direction even to his unblamed and comparatively innocent life.** 
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teem, and indicated the eminence, which he afterward' 
attained* His hearers were surprised with the extent 
and pertinence of his thoughts, with his accurate and 
copious style, with the animation and solemnity of his 
utterance, and the: fervour of his devotions. 

A very harmonious church xind society in Newbury 
so<Mi invited his ministerial labours. At the age of twen- 
tj'-one, he was ordained the pastor of that flock, in which 
office he continued about eighteen years. 

He chose die sacred office from principle- It was his 
deliberate judgment, that the gospel ministry is, of all 
professions, the most important to mankind. That work, 
involving the best interests of intelligent creatures, ac- 
corded with his benevolence and piety. He made it 
the delightful business of his life to recommend to 
others that Saviour, whose glory had captivated his heart. 
He had the peculiar advantage, which belongs to aU 
ministers, who are called of God, that when he preached 
the unsearchable riches of Christ, " he spake what he 
knew, and testified what he had seen." To this un*- 
doubtedly must be ascribed, in a great measure, his im- 
pressive manner of preaching. He spake from the ful- 
ness of his heart. No hearer could doubt, that he felt 
the reality and eternal importance of the truths he 
delivered. \ ^ 

As a preacher, he was evangelical. The peculiar 
contents of the gospel were the principal subjects of his 
discourses, ** He determined to know nothing, save 
Jesus Christ and him crucified. ' * The gospel, as a re ve- 
lation of grace to sinners, was the great subject, which 
he studied and explained. " Sensible that the revela- 
tion of mediatorial mercy is the chosen instrument of 
saving a ruined world ; that he was divinely commis- 
sioned to publish and enforce it for this end ; and that 
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its final completion will embrace the order, perfection^ 
and happiness of the moral world, and the highest glory 
of its Author ; he dwelt upon the sublime subject with 
eager and profound attention."* Those doctrines, 
which are . the groundwork of revelation, were the 
groundwork of his preachii^. Scarcely a sermon came 
from hisjips, in which some of the peculiarities of evan- 
gelical trudi were not found. 

He was a very practical preacher. Every gospel 
doctrine, he insisted, has its corresponding precept and 
duty. Speaking of the doctrines of human depravity, 
and salvation by the mercy of God, the atonement of 
Christ, and the sanctification of the Spirit, he says; 
" fix)m these doctrines immediately result the duties of 
evangelical repentance and humility, faith and hope, 
gratitude and love, obedience and joy." He gave it as 
his opinion, " that Christian piety and mprality must rise 
or fall, as the doctrines of grace, which support and ex- 
alt them, are regarded or neglected." By these sentii. 
---«eDts he regulated his preaching. Whenever he incuU 
cated the duties of Christiaiiity, he did it chiefly by evan- 
gelical motives. Whenever he described a good man^ 
he described him, as a character formed upon gospel 
principles ; as a redeemed penitent sinner, pardoned 
through Christ, and regenerated by the Holy Spirit. 
He represented the believer's inward exercises and whole 
practice, as having a constant respect to the great scheme 
of mediatorial grace. In his painting of virtue and relig- 
ion you would not see the image of Seneca or Plato, 
but that of David or Paul. You would hear the Chris- 
tian, of his describing, humbly proclaiming the abundant 
grace of Christ, and, from a heart enraptured with his di- 
vine beauty, crying out, " Unto him, who hath loved us, 

• Dr. Tappan's own words in describing a Christian minister. 
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«Bd W96hed us from our sms in his blood, be honour and 
^oiy forever." At the same time he made it appear, 
tfiftt sttch a&ction to Christ is not only the surest evi- 
dteae^ of an upright heart, but the nwst efficacious mo- 
tive to a. pious and useful life. 

Dr, T^;>pan was impressed with the importance of 
plain and distingukfung preaching. He M-as happy in 
commanding a style, which had charms for all. While 
the refined hearer enjoyed its flowing elegance, the un- 
refined was edified witfi its plainness. Deeply affected 
himself wkh the necessity and worth of true religion, he 
laboured to describe it intelligibly and correctiy, and to 
discrimin^e its saving exercises and fruits from every 
deceitful imitation. To this work his mind was early 
directed by the perusal of Edwards' Treatise on Re- 
ligious Afiections. It was often the drift of his discourses 
to pc»nt out the essential difference between the sitnctified 
affections of the believer, and the best exercises '^f ♦' 
unrenewed heart. It was his serious endeavour, 
lay open die human heart to the view of mankind ; ra- 
trace its windings, its dbguises, its corruptions ; to 
expsmd all its latent seeds of abomination ; to pluck off 
its mask of apparent virtue ; to unfold the secret princi- 
ples of human conduct, and distinguish appearances 
from realities ; to detect the various biasses of self lovo 
and self deceit; to delineate every shape and form, 
which the unsanctified heart in v^ious circumstances 
will assume, so that every sinner might see and recog- 
nise himself in the draught, and all classes of natural 
men • . , • might so perceive their moral diseases, as im- 
mediately to look for a suiuble remedy."* 

He was a very affectionate preacher. When addre^. 
ing his' fellow immortals, his he^rt was often enlarged 

* Dr. T.'s sermon at the ordination of Rev. TimoM^y Dickinson. 
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and ihelted. ' His couriteriance, his* voiced ' his gfestiireg 
had all the nattiral marks of kind concern. ' ' His hearer^; 
however reproved ahd alarmed; were convinced, thafhd 
spoke from love ; that the mortifyitig reproof and painj 
fill alarm he gave, were meant' for' their good. They 
saw and felt, that the preacher vVas an ardent friend to 
their souls, and that he did not inflict the wound, which 
faithfulness required liiiii to inflict, without* 'reluctancQ 
and grief.* • ! 

' He studied variety in his preadhing. He thought a 
minister's usefulness greatly abridged, by confining him- 
self within a small circle of favourite speculations.* 
Accordingly he took an extensive range, and aimed to 
introduce that pleasing variety of topics, which the scrip- 
furnish; though, after all, it \vas manifest, that he 

evangelical religion the sum arid centre of his 
The variety in his preaching was increased 

inethod of adapting his performances to particular 
^sions. In this he discovered remarkable facility and 
ertinence. He readily entered into the spirit of every 
occasion, and said what was suitable and impressive. 
Beside his appropriate perfomiances on sacramental and 
funeral occasions, he frequently noticed the great events 
of Providence in the natural, civil, and religious world, 
and used them to elucidate some interesting truth, or en-, 
force some important duty. 

♦ *• It is probable, that his great modesty and meekness di3armcd envy, 
and called forth a sentiment at once tender and respectful. He was not 
a thundering preacher ; but he spoke in a manner eminently enlightened, 
energetic, and persuasive ; and perhaps the meekness of his air was i^ 
foil, to set oiT the strong sensibilities of liis mind. His elocution was not 
of the splendid kind ;' but it was nature feelingly expressed. All his soul 
entered into his sermons. Every distinct subject appeared deeply to im- 
press him ; and the vivid perceptions of his mind enlivened every sen-j 
tence and every word. He had, above most others, the faculty of losing 
himself in his subject." 
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. Ift the Christian pastor we seldom find so much to be 
adiiiir^d^ as in Dr. Tappan. His virtues and exertions, 
as a miiiister, seamed evidently ta result from his person* 
al pieiy. This gave beauty, uniformity^ and usefulness 
to his >vhpl<? pastoral character. What he did for the 
promotion of r<^ligioi*^ ;he did, not because his reputation 
and office recmired it, but because he had an operative, 
abiding conviction, that religion is unspeakably amiable 
in itself, and above all things interesfiDg to men. In the 
di^ch^rge;Of hifif sacred duties:, he appeared only to act 
out the benevolence;^, the: hiinulity, the meekness, and 
the devotion, wl^ich divioe gn^ce had wrought in hb 
owhsouL ' . ,: \ . 

\^itl)f,poweirs of mi^d and qualities of heart, which 
atto^cfted general esteem and admiration, he was modest 
and humble, delicate and unassuming, ever attentive to 
the claims of others, and ready to sacrifice his own. He 
relished the pondesceijdipg and self denying duties of his 
office, taking pleasure " in instructing, reproving, and 
CQmfortmg the lowest. fprras of human nature." His 
ineeknessL was as remarkable, as his humility. His sa- 
cred office j giving him intercourse with persons of 
every character, called/for the frequent exercise of Chris- 
tian meekness- -When tried by the ignorance and 
stupidity, or by the perverseness and injustice of men, 
he was calm and collected. The irritation of others did 
not irritate him. 

He "was remarkably free from a worldly spirit. For 
earthly .riches and grandeur he had no relish. Far no- 
bler objects occupied his thoughts, attracted his love, 
and roused his exertions. The riches of religion, the 
attainment Qf knowledge and holiness, the spread of 
evangelical truth, the display of divine p^ection, the 
salyatron of men,— these were the great objects, which 
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commanded hW mind and heatrt. His soul seeitied to 
be exahed above those contrivances and cares, whid) 
arc necessary to the acquisiUCHi of wealdi. His itisd.tfa- 
ble thirst for knowledge, and his sednlous attentioft to 
pastoral duties', left him littk ojyportunity and Uttte 
inclination for worldly concerns. His temporal interests 
were, therefore, chiefly entrusted to the prudence and 
fidelity of othersv Superior to fretfulness and anjciety, 
ht accepted, witfibut murmuring, a salai*y quite inade- 
quate to his support, humbly confiding in the bounty of 
Providence, and in the generosity of affectionate individ- 
uals* His mc^l taste was ^ refined^ and the plan of 
his conduct so devout, that it was his deliberate chdce 
to live at a distance from luxury and show. What he 
possessed of this world^s goods, he valued chiefly a^llke 
means, not of private gratification, but of promoting the^ 
welfare of ofliers. Free, in a good measure, from 
Ae incumbrance of worldly cares and pursuits, he 
consecrated his talents lk> sacred duties, WhHe he? 
sustained the pastoral office, he devoted a great por- 
tion of his time to study.* His acquaintance with the 
old English authors was extensive. The treasures of 
truth contained in Owen, Howe, Goodwin, Bates, Bax- 
ter, Sec. raised them in his estimation far above tfte 
greater part of more polished moderns. The best modcfs 
of refined composition he, nevertheless, sfadied vidth 
diligence, and imitated with success. What the old 
authors wanted in p(Hnt of elegance, he aimed to sup- 
ply from accompKshed modems. And what most of 
the modems want in point of solid inforn&tron, he sup- 

♦ " With all that was remarkable in him, nothing* was more so, thancon- 
t/tsnt mental actioi^, and an ardent desire to be ever improving^ . Hence he 
was as uncommon a hearer, as speaker ; his eye, his attention, unremitting- 
ly fixed, so that nothing of consequence seen&ed to eseapd him ; and h« 
was very happy in retaining the valuable ideas, he had once acquired.^ 
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plied from the old authors. In the old authors he found 
the body of divine truth ; in the new, its more comely 
and engaging dress; 

Though his abilities might have raised him to emi- 
nence in general erudition ; he wisely chose to limit his 
attention principally to those branches of knowledge, 
which are allied to theology, and have the most promis- 
ing influence on ministerial usefulness. He never sa- 
crificed to ambition or taste the regular duties of his 
office. First of all he attended to the work of the min- 
istry. His stated sermons he composed with much 
study and accuracy. He carefully furnished himself 
for every common as well, as for every special 
occasion. Though his apprehension was quick and 
his invention fertile ; and though he had a remark- 
able facility in fixing his attention, and in arranging and 
expressing his thojughts ; yet he did not allow himself to 
•enter the desk without thorough preparation. For sev- 
eral years, he wrote his discourses at full length. But af- 
teru^ard his increasing employments and avocations fre- 
quently permitted him to write only the plan and leading 
sentiments ; and sometimes he preached wholly extem- 
pore. 

For the duties aiid delights of friendship he was pe- 
culiarly formed. His religion disposed him to syiripa- 
. thy, tenderness, and love. Kind affection lighted up his 
countenance, gave a delightful glow to his conversation, 
and cheerfulness to every beneficent action he performed. 
In him appeared true Christian politeness. The gentle- 
ness and suavity of his manners were not the substitute, 
but the spontaneous expression of sincere kindness. . So 
mild and obliging was his disposition, that it cost him 
an effort to refuse even an in:iproper request, or iii any 
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iv£ty to give pain to others. In the whole intercourse of 
social life he was studious to please, Cautious of offend- 
ing, and slow to be offended. His deportment and con* 
versation bespoke an unsuspecting simplicity of heart, a, 
dignified sense of propriety, and scriotts regard to moral 
and religious obligation. He maintained a chaste and 
sober cheerfulness, by which he constantly gave evi- 
dence, that religion is a productive source of the best 
enjoyments. 

His people always found him a friend, a brother, a 
father. He was a guide to inexperienced youth, a pious 
comforter to old age, a counsellor in difficulties, a sup- 
. port to the afflicted. In the chamber of sickness he was 
a serious, tender, and prayerful visitant. And while he 
delighted to participate and sooth the troubles of his 
people, he was no less ready to rejoice in their prosperi- 
ty, and to esteem their happiness a part of his own. 
Love seemed to be the ruling principle of his pastoral 
conduct. Even when he administered reproof to any 
of his flock, a task the least of all congenial to his feelings, 
he gave them evidence, that their reprover was their 
friend. 

The cause of vital, experimental religicwi was dear to 
his heart. With great satisfaction he read accounts of 
what God had recently done in many parts of the world. 
He rejoiced to observe the deep religious impressions,, 
which usually take place where God pours out his Spir- 
it To promote such impressions among his own peo- 
ple, particularly in the latter years of his pastoral work, 
he was instant in season, and out of season. 

He was a %ery ardent friend to his country. United 
by the strongest affection to the cause of the public, he 
warmly espoused the principles of those men, whom he 
considered as honest patriots. In conformity to those 
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principles, he vindicated the rights, unfolded the dan- 
gers, and inculcated the duties of his country, without 
entering into the violence of party spirit, or detracting 
from the dignity and sacredness; of his station. 

He possessed an uncommon degree of Christian con* 
dour ; that candour which is the operation of an enlarged 
mind and a benevolent heart He was an equitable 
judge of the characters, and a mild interpreter of the ac- 
tions of men. Toward them, who differed from him in 
belief, he cherished a very kind and generous afFection, 
He knew too well the constitution of the human mind ; 
he had too mpch regard to the right of private judg- 
ment and the use of free inquiry ; he was too wise, too 
modest, and too just to indulge in himself, or to encour- 
age in others a dogmatical, intolerant spirit. His candour 
prevented him from passing sentence upon persons or 
tlungs without the authority of scripture ; from giving 
way to groundless suspicions and jealousies; from 
judging of men's state with reference to divine accep- 
tance, upon grounds not expressly determined by the 
gospel ; from imputing to others opinions, which they 
disavow, and from overlooking their excellencies, be- 
cause mingled with faults. His candour was a branch of 
that lo'oej nvhich suffereth long and is kind; nvhich think- 
fth no evil; Hvhich bearcth all things ^ believeth all things ^ 
Juopeth all things^ endureth all things. His charity was 
benevolence ; benevolence restricted to no particular 
denomination, or even character ; though it had not the 
same operation toward all. Like the charity of Jesus * 
Christ, it was cordial complacency in them, who obeyed 
the truth. But toward the erroneous and irreligious, it 
was mingled disapprobation, compassion, and good will ; 
disapprobation of their errors and sins, compassion for 
^eir miseries, and good will to their goals. His charity 
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as well, as his judgment, led him to mourn the relaxed 
opinions of religion, which prevail at this day. Inspired 
with the spirit of otlaer times, when the glory of Ne\y 
England piety shone forth, he greatly lamented its de- 
cline. In his view, modern liberality stripped the gospel 
of all its glory. Socinianism he pronounced a coldy life- 
less system^ the name njoithout the essence of Christianity. 
He considered it as taking away the life and soul of re- 
ligion, and as very near the confines of infidelity. ' In 
the spread of this and other forms of antichristian theolo- 
gy, he clearly saw the decay of vital piety, the peril of 
immortal souls, and the desolation of Zion. 

In June, A. D. 1792, the corporation and overseers 
of Harvard University, harmoniously invit^ed him to the 
office o£ Professor of Divinity* His learning and piety, 
his religious sentiments, and his aptness to teach, accord- 
ed with the design and statutes of those who founded the 
Professorship, and justified his appointment to the im- 
portant ofiice.* He considered his relation to his peo- 
ple so intimate ^d sacred, that be did not determine 
upon a separation withojit long and serious reflection, 
and such advice as deserved his confidence. The ques- 
tion was submitted to a very respectable ecclesiastical 
council, who unanimously voted, that duty and die 
general interest of religion required his removal. On 
the 26th of December, A. D. 1792, he was inaugurated, 
as HolUs Professor of Divinity in Harvard University. 

In order to give a proper idea of his usefulness, it is 
necessary to observe, that, when he was introduced into 
the Professor's chair, the religious state of the Universi- 
ty was very alarming. For some time the students had 

• Among those, who were active in introducing him into the Professor** 
chair, were several who were his cotemporaries at the University, and had 
known him from his childhood. Of this number " was that excellent man^ 
the late Lieutenant Governor Phillips, than whom no one took a more 
earnest part in placing him in that station." 
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received no regular instruction in divinity. Books, con- 
taining the poison of deism, were eagerly read, and the 
minds of many corrupted. Immorality and disorder, 
in various shapes, had become prevalent, atid mocked 
the power of persuasion and the arm of authority. Such 
was the state of things, when Professor Tappan entered 
on the duties of his office. The great object of his public 
and private lectures was, to defend the principles of natur- 
al and revealed religion, and to lead the students to the 
knowledge of their Maker and Redeemer. His whole 
T)fficial conduct was calculated to conciliate affection, to 
excite serious regard to divine truth, and to impress the 
importance of religious duty. Not expecting youth to 
overlook their pleasure in their love of improvement, he 
aimed, in his public lectures, to unite entertainment with 
information, Jle happily combined brevity witli fulness, 
?ind animation with exactness. He was didactic, yet 
persuasive ; profound, and yet pathetic. It was impos- 
sible for young men of liberal minds to hear his public 
lectures, with the well adapted and fervent prayei*s which 
introduced and closed them, without a conviction, that 
religious truth could be vindicated by argument, and 
that Christian goodness ennobled the soul, and yielded 
the best enjoyments. So singular was the assemblage 
of excellent qualities in his public performances at the 
University, that the nicest criticism could complain of no 
inelegance in the style, and the most metaphysical, of no 
unfairness in argument ; while the warmest piety was 
raised to a higher and purer flame. It must not be omit- 
ted, that his evangelical sentiments and pviritan morals 
were greatly conducive to his usefulness, as a professor. 
In consequence of his influence, infidelity among the 
students was gradimllv confounded, profanity and irreliT 
gion \\ ere awed andresti'ained, and the science of God waii 
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Studied with more seriousness and delight ; and it soon 
1)ecame customary in all public performances, to speak 
of Christianity in terms of respect and veneration. The 
religious public manifested a growing attachment to the 
University, and cherished a pleasing hope, that the youth, 
tdiicated there, would not only be instructed in human 
science, but guarded against infidelity, and initiated into 
the true principles of the oracles of God. 

During his professorship, he was frequently invited to 
preach in the neighbouring societies, and sometimes in 
distant places. His preaching was remarkably 2K:cept- 
able. There was not wanting in his performances some- 
thing to command the respect of the wicked, to please the 
taste of the polished, and refresh the souls of the saints. 
He willingly laboured in the ministry even above his 
strength, gladly embracing every opportunity to preach 
the unsearchable riches of Christ, and to spread the 
savQur of pure religion. "He was indeed a burning and 
shining light." 

But that shining light was suddenly extinguished. 
When his amiable character had become generally 
jfcnown ; when his prospect of usefulness was growing 
brighter ; when the sphere of his activity was extending, 
and the energies of his mind were most const^tly ex^ 
prted, his prospect was overspread, and his useful life 
dosed. When ministers are best qualified to do good 
in the world, tlien are they often most ripe for the king^ 
dom of heaven. To replenish the celestial mansions, 
the excell ent of the earth are taken away. 

Let the reader, for a monient, turn aside, and behold 
that scene, where the gopd man's character is tried, 
Though Dr. Tappan's sickness was short, it was long 
enough to display his piety, and to glorify the Saviour in 
"ivhom he believed. The i^otic^ qf ^s approaching 
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dissolution, though very sudden, did not discompose 
him4^ With many expressions of humility and self 
abasement,, he declared his hope in the infinite mercy of 
God through the atonement of Christ. In redeeming 
grace he found rest to faa& souL After such soknm and 
prayerful examination of himself, as becometh a man 
JhasteuiJiig to tbe4>ajr of eternal justice, he found reason to 
hope, that he was the subject of saving religion, and 
finally had strong consolation. 

• Only one or two particulars of his dying exercises will 
be mentioned. When his wife expressed some of the 
tender feelings, which were excited by the thought of 
parting with him, Tie said; " If God is glorified^ I am 
made forever. Cant you lay hold of that? Can't you 
hiy hold jdf thai V^ To his schis, t^en undergraduates, 
he expressed his patemd concern for the welfare of the 
University, On being told, that the students were more 
attentive, than they had been to the Bible, he replied ; 
fFelly the Bible ever has beetij and ever %viU be the best 
guide for young men. He died Aug, 27, A.' D. 1803, 
aged 51. 

Doctor T^ppan's death was np common calamity. 
To the suiTviving partiier and children, and other near 
connexions, the affliction was indescribable. Youthful 
genius and virtue mourned the decease of a friend and 
patron. The church and nation lost one, who had 
sought and prayed for their welfare. The University 
felt, that one of her pillars was fallen. Religion herself 
wept over the tomb of Tappan, who had pleaded her 
i^ause, lived for her honour, and rejoiced in the hope of 
her approaching triumph. 

* Many interesting patticulurs respecting the character and daatb ot 
Dt, T. will be found in the funeral MrmoDs which foUaws. 
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FUNERAL OF DR. TAPPAN. 

Ac Ts xL 24* jS^ was a good man* 

HE solemn stikie^ and mfchuicholy aspect of 
diis aa6eml%, sBentty, but fxpressiveljc, apply tfais 
c haiacto to Ae man^ whose obsequies we are 
caQed to celebrate* Ye fix jour eyes on these 
relics, and your first tjbduifbt is, Be v^as it good maru 
KscaAxoktA so spoutaneous and so universal, as'thist 
eanies witk It <xie of the strongest evidences of its 
justness and truths Widi this V)kmss inyounehes^ 
tbenfixie^ ye ase ab^eady pitipaped to attend to the der 
Uneation of tbe character, and happiness, of a good 
nan, with ^peml referenee to the person, whose death 
we honent, and to the ocrasidn, wluch hatfi convened 
lis in this temple^ 

The pers<>n, to whom tia^ character was applied in 
die passage new recited, vfOA Barnabas His \tcj 
name denotes die benij^ty and sweetness of his tem- 
per; for it was given him by his fellow aposdes, as 
exf»^essive of lus cht^fiskcter. He veas originally a Le« 
vite, of the Island of Cy^s ; but had ngw become a 
sincere and zealous c<Hivert to Christianity, With the 
change of his religion, the apostles changed his name 
loses, by surnaming him £amabaSy which signiiies, 
The son of consolatwn. At die veiy first time of his in- 
faroductiim to our notice by the sacred historian, he ap* 
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pears in the generous act of selling his estate, to annei^ 
it to the fvoid^ whic^ t]i6 ^fOfid^-w^re Qow raising for 
the regular and stated relief of poor Christians. We 
find him next engaged in the benevolent office of in- 
troducing Paul to the discipks at Jerusalem. When 
this Christian convert, soon after his conversicm, at- 
tempted to assodate witt| Ae disciples, ** they were 
^Ql afimd of him, and believed not that he was a disci- 
ple. Bqt 9arn%bas,'' \wth tl^att benevolence and 
kindness, for which he seems always to have been^sr 
tinguished, ^^ took him, and brought him to the apos- 
tles, and declared to them how he had seen the Lord 
in the way, and that he had spoken to him, and how 
he had preached boldly at Damascus inthenaineof 
Jesus." The extent of the benefit often rendered to 
an individual, and through him to the world, by one 
such seasonable act ^ kindness, performed by a good 
jman, is incalculable. 

In the ne:Kt instance, Barnabas is presented to our 
view in the high character of an ambassador of Christ, 
employed on a vqy difficulty but most important 
mission, fe Antiodh, the capital of Syria, which fi)r 
magnitude, situation, and' other advantages, was the 
third city in the Roman empire,* there had recently 
been numerous conversions to the faith of Christ. The 
converts, made in this city, were the first fixiits of 
the devout Gentiles out of Palestine, Of these con- 
verts there was formed a large Christian church, 
which was considered as the parent of the Gentile 
churches. In addition to these fects, chiefly collect- 
ed from the sacred history, a credible historianf in- 

* See Benson's History of th^ first planting of the Christisn I^)i^, 
^on, 1. 246. 

t Josephus. 
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Ibni^ us, diat there was a Jewish university in the^tjf 
of Antioch. What a combination of great and good 
qualities ought that Christian BEiinbter to possess, who 
fihouU be sef for the defence of the go$pel^ in such a 
dity ! No so(Hier did the church 9t Jerusalem rrcmve 
intdUgen()e c^ the success of the gosij^ in this %ti. 
an capital, than it sent forth Barnabas^ as the j)eraoa 
best qualified to cgnfirm th^ young convert^ in the 
feitih ; and by his able ministrations,, by bis conoifia* 
ting manners, and by his excellent spiijit, to silence 
their adverspries, The event fully justified their 
ch<Mce. When Barnabas capie tp Antioch,.aQd^^t 
held the grace of God^ numifested to the Christians in 
that city, he was glad^ and exhorted them aU^ that 
with purpose of heart they would cleape to thf Lord^ 
The exhortation, from his mouth, was .peculiaiiy 
graceful ajid ^n^rgetic ; for he was a good man^ and 
full of the Holy Ghost, and of faith ; and wuch people, 
' was added to the Lord, 

In this amiable and e^^cellent apostle, we discern 
3ome of the prominoit traits of a good man« But 
this character requires a mpre partieular d^ljuieation. 
A good man must not, for a momoit, be imagined a 
phrase, to denote a perfect character. In an absolute 
sense there is byt one good Being, that is God. There 
is not a just man t^pon earth, who doth good, andsin^ 
neth not. Imperfection belongs to all creatures, ^s^ 
pecially to the. apostate sinners of the humaii race. 

When therefore any one of the sons of men is call- 
ed.a good man, nothing more can be justly intended 
by the expression, than that he is prevalently, and 
habitually, a man of virtue and piety, 

A good man has radically a holy temper. By tlie 
apostasy, tl^e imag^ of God i^ the humaa soul ha^ 
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|)ecome polluted and ddkced* The restoration df 
ihts image to its ori^nal purity and glory is the grand 
design of that redemptions wMcb is revealed saA 
prockdmed in the go^L The very name of die 
Son of God y^m mtended to express this design^ 
TAau shali call Ms name Jesus ; for fie shcdl save hk 
pmpk from their sins. Thi^ design the apostles c( 
Christ/ in cottfbrmity to the s^rit of their Masfer'l 
counsel aiKl example/ kept religiously in view* The 
doctme of Psaul ivas the doctrine of ^1 the aposdes ; 
Our Savimr Jesus Christ gave himself f^r »s, that hi 
ni^kt redeem us from attmiqui^^ and purify unt9 him* 
&df a peculiar people^, zealous of good nvorks. The ac* 
toal licence of the gospel j accompanied by the Ho* 
fjr Spirit, corresponds wWV the primary design of rcv 
dbmptiOfi. It recovers sinners, of the most vHe and 
profligate chgyracter, to a holy temper* Such *&en 
Home of you r but ye are washed, but ye are sanctified^, 
but ye are justified in the name of the Lord Jems^ and 
tjy the Spirit of our God, The tendencies of Ae re» 
newed- soul are turned from sin to holiness^ The 
alfecticms of every good man are supremely fisr^d on 
G6d, the holy and perfect Being, the source and the 
centre of all happiness. Whatever therefore is dis, 
pleasing to God, is displeasing to him« He ham 
vain thoughts; but chmshes such as are innocent, 
and especblly such as are rf a virtuous and holy ten^ 
dency. He abhors even himself, so far as he discov^ 
ers himself tp be opposed to God and virtue, and 
repents ds in dust and ashes. Ccniscious of deep &^ 
pravity, and of daily transgression, he entertains 
abasing sentiments of himself; and, while he takes 
the lowest place at the footstool of God, he is hum. 
We in his intercourse with man* If^stead of cher^ 
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I9&ing t persuasion, nviiether erroneous or just^ of 
\m own superiority to otl^r men, he is hs^tualiy in« 
i&^ed to esteem otJ^s ituef than Aim$€{f. He daSHy 
studies to r^fdate his appetites and passbns ; audi 
desires, and prays, that every thought may be brougkl 
htB captixity to the obedience of Christ. . Such is the 
jafaitual temper of a good man« A hcdy disfK)sitKia 
is radically fixed in \m soui« 

A good man Uves habitually a bcdy llfe« It is on** 
fy such a life, diat can render it suitable to apply to 
any one this elevated name and character. LttenC 
goodness there may be, which has no opportunity to 
floanifest itself ki risible acts. Such virtue, wfaer^ 
ever it exists, though unseen by any human eye, is 
seen, and will be finally approvai, by the Judge of all 
the earth. But with no prqxriety can man call zaf 
one good, who does not, in his life, ^ve visible proof 
of his inte^ty and piety* By their fruks^ said the 
Saviour, ye shall imw them. A good man out of the 
goad treasure of the heart brtngeth forth good things^ 

His piety toward God is discovered, by a revQren<« 
tial respect to his name, to his character, to his 
word, to his sabbaths, to his ordinances and laws $ 
by a steady and devout performance of the dutjr of 
prayer, in the doset, in the iamily, and in the assem* 
hly of the saints ; by a deep concern for the honour of 
God, and for &e interests of his kingdom ; and by 
a zealous and active endeavour to glorify him on die 
earth. 

His benevolence toward man is discovered, by ait 
habitual promptitude to rejoice with the cheerfial, and 
to mourn with the sorrowful ; by a readiness to fi)r^ 
give injuries, and to recompense good for evil ; by a 
uniform aim to render to all thdr due, and to owe no^ 



mail any thing, but love ; by 6xmg good tp all nled^ 
as he has opportunity ftd ability ; by treating the ac- 
tions of men with cafldoiirj and their persons with re- 
spect ; and by doing what in bini lies to promote the 
temporal comfort, and the eternal happiness^ of the 
great family of mankind* The good man is more 
tfian strictly righteous* Rectitude, in its common 
acceptation, is too low a standard for his virtue. He 
provides things honest ^^ or beautiful, naf only in the s\ght 
afthe Lord^ but also in the sight of cdlmeui He endea- 
vours, not merely to maintain such a course of con- 
duct, as shall be free from just cause of censure, but 
such a course, as shall merit commendation. Not 
satisfied with merely giving no occasion to the adver-^ 
iary.to speak reproachfully^ he is desirous by V)ell do^ 
ing to put to silence the ignorance of fooUsh men. 
Not content with the insignificant virtue of doing no 
dishonour to God and religion, he has a sacred ambi- 
tion to let his light so Mne before men^ that they 
-may see his good works y andghrify his Father %x)ho is 
in heaven. 

y Deep is the origin of his moral virtue, and propbtv 
tionably extensive is its influence. It arises not from 
SI vague perception of the beauty of virtue ; from a 
sense of honour ; from the fear of shame ; from the 
traditions of ancestors ; from a Christian education i 
from the hope of reward ; from the fear of punish- 
ment* It springs from no such shallow or precari-* 
ous sources. It takes its rise from that well of water ^ 
which springs up into everlasting life. Yonder is the 
fi>unt, fast by the throne of God. A cordial belief 
in God and in his Son Jesus Christ, and in the great 

» K$t^, Rom. xii. 17. 2 Cor. viii. 21. 
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ttntts repealed in the divine word, is the source of 
the* g;ood man's virtue; How operative then, how 
incalculahly extensive, nlust be its influence! **A 
vital £dth in the gospel," to use the words of thb 
good man^ v^, ieifiig^ dead^ yet speaketh^ '* A vital 
&idi in the gospd is a leading act and instrument of 
moral goodness. It sets before us the most correct 
and sublune stuidard of duty \ it awakens sincere de^ 
aores and eflforts to reach it ; while it g^ves to these e& 
forts encouragtoient and strength, perseverance and 
suciCesStf By bringing pardon to the penitent^ and 
griu:e to the humble; by engaging divine power to 
uphold^ sold eternal life to reward the fiuthful Christ 
tian, it inspires him with invincible courage and ac* 
tivity in the pursuit of perfection and glory. His 
Sincere trust in and loyalty to Christ secure a virtue 
Ous ]mprove!inent df all his talents, a diligent fulfil- 
ment of all his enga^ments, whether civil or rellg^ 
iotis^ and a steady performance of the various duties, 
wi^h his particu!^ calling or relatbns impose." 
These are but the outlines of the character of a good 
man. In his life we see them filled up, and shining 
forth, in all the beauties of holiness. 

Hjs happiness must be summarily noticed^ It is a 
happiness, that partly results from his temper and 
character in this life; and which will be rendered 
complete and. perfect in the life to come. A good 
many saith Solomon, shall be satisfied from himself. 
No man has such resources for comfotl, and for ra- 
tional enjoyment, as the man of reli^on. Such re- 
sources ! The iiPeligious man has none. Having no 
hopCy and v)ithout God in the nvorld^ he can have noth- 
ing, which can give him happiness or repose. He is 

£ 
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like ttie troubled sMy wkm k cannot rest. HU vielbsik'' 
k>wedpassiana9 anduphiikling eooscience, ttns^t per«^ 
petoally agitate or torment hink The decMe k£ 
Heaven toa hatb det^miaed t]m awfui dealinp Th^t 

is fw peace, saitA my Gpdy to the vtkke^* 

But dbe good inaa has perpeto^ r@spuittts ol oomt 
IbiFt and bappi&ess^ ^JTbet regidatioa of hia pasaiom 
and appdiatffi k pi^opitiQU^ to Iiis tiw^iiJIilty and 
ineace ^ tbe ^pjjprobatica} of hb eoaacioiMie gives Mia 
pleasure, wkb w;lM0h ^sr strapgisr dock ^ infermeddk J 
the Hope of p^ffxj/Da aii4 of ^' the af^uding wii^ of 
Ijeaveo'"' inspires hii^ w'l^ My w4i e)fvate4 d^r 
Hght ; gnd the project ctf the perfee^in ^ his. jpir?' 
It ^^d of th^ con^pletioa of Iplla f^^i^^ m ib& pur^ 
4ise of Oodf Sljb hm iu^ ^ tmpmA^bk fmi /mS 
^ glory. \ , 

While the gQo4 D^ait ka$ p^e|t soupcas^ ^ tt^P^ 
lor ^Kofqrt ip life ; be h^ A(^ ifK 4fmtf\* Ati t|)^ 
sfotento apd cve^^tf^l period, when the world, re-^ 
eedes, apd its fairest, prospect vqni^ i h^ if ^ble to 
h(^ up, aind to &ft t^, his ^?^4 ^or * his re{(e$f^(fif 
drai^hnigh. He is willing fh^t his eqfthl^hm^ of 
this tabernacle should be ^ss(^k)ed ; becs^u^e he hap ^ 
iuifdmg of Ged^ ^^ >^?f im, twde wkh, hamk^ eiennal 
m tk^ heii'^em. Deatfe, in his view, k not a lyng of 
$err^s^ but ^ messenger of peacQ. , Ip the lai3£^ge 
of. sabred trii^Hjiph, he exelaim^ : Q death, ^here is 
fky sting?' ^ gfa%e,, v>here is thy mct(^? I hem 
fm^t a gmd fight / / h^'oe finislied my coarse i / ^w^ 
kept tlio faiths Hertccforth there is laid up for ^mc c^ 
crm^n of riglueou'snesSy ivhich the J^ffdy tfw rigktetm 
JudgCy shaUghe me at that day. / ha'oe a, desire tQ 
jdeparty md to be with Chris$^ Vihich i^ fat better^ 
E^en sOy come, Lord ^esus. 
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mtem «re biit the harinngerB of Aat bliss, wfakb 
S» reseh^ for die good man in hca?en. There hiA 
ft^[^ will be qom^etecL There the holy tendeiu 
ides of his soul wJU be carried into full eflfect Wheti 
beslpall mjitigle witibi the spirits <^jast men madt per^ 
fntjYm own sf^ric shall attain pefftctidn in hdinessu 
£Uistfdg his crown before the throne, he isbaH mnte 
wMi aM ike ransomed of the Lfird in ascriptioiis of 
^MBit'^mo hkm v)bo jkved theaa^ ajad VMsIted Mncxti 
ff0n thdr ths m his o^m bhodf and shall, partalte; 
with them in that iulness of joy, which is in the 
proence dr God, atid in those j^on/iir^, wl^ch are M 
khr^i himlferewrmore. 

' lAdiairpienbtule of |ay, m t^ott eireri^nftng' pfeas^ 
<ii«9^th^s{i|l^i>fo«ir departed i-JiiBirD is, mi^ (rust^ 
novr pailki^ting; for he was a git»d.har^ 

ile^ppeacei^radieally toposteidahotytcvi^ Thd 
fakSXaA tetsdk»^^» of hi» sonk sce^dto^ be toward Go4 
^ i^^%ic»i|. Qe ah^ays d^soprered a quick s^dsilnUty 
to right aiid wrong, tp holiness and sin^ Action^ in any 
#eSpect praiiewortl^y gave him delight^ vAidx Hff ^fc^ 
ne^h^ desirous nor able to conceal^ .l^ignal acts^ of 
Sehefi^elnce, 6t of pl^ty, awalened in his bosol»^ strong 
e^6&t3M'<)f pleasure, and received his ardint comment 
dSMloii,. Hie vic£!3 of individualsi^ ospepjiaHy jftagmut att^ 
p¥*wUenr^s, excited ^t once his grief and €*h6rt-^ft<*^ 
It was^ay ^p^rcnt, diat ^r/r; whiBthgr committed*y oAi 
c*S or by himself, was in his vleOr e^iceedinfg smft4^ 
li^ee' he appean^ to have befert encited t4 keef> his owri 
Hikrtnjt^ith^idUi^eifce $ tasft^dincmeyand sinnot. He 
#i^ equally pilompt and skilful to avail hirtiself of every 
occtort^n<je for ihfusing r€!li|^oufe iristmctifen into tli^ 
juind, or foar impressirfg it on the heart; ftc singiilarly 
irjjieiupnfied the sqpostolicjd precept : Let your speech h 
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choey v)uh grace^ seasoned with salt^ that ye nuvf kn^ 
hffO) ye ought to answer en)ery man. He seemed to home n^ 
greater joy^ than to see men walking in truths and to lad 
them in a holy com*se* He had his own cowoersathn in 
heaven^ and was studious to raise that of others to the 
same sacred height If then the treasure determines 
where the heart is ; if the fruit designates the quality of 
the tree ; if the stream demonstrates the nature of the 
fountain ; we have just ground to conclude, that he had 
aholy tamper; that a sanctified heart was the vital prior 
ciple of his religion ; that he was bpm^ not qfHocfdy ff^r 
^the will ofthejiesfij nor of the will ofrnmiy t^t i^Gqd. 

This conclusion \& justified by the holinisss of 1^^ Ufet 
In the pprfomumoe of the duties of piety \m vfm K^r 
ibrmly exemplaryr As his heart was eng9ged» ^ Hs 
life was occupied, about his Father's Imi^Uf Tte 
honour of God and of his Son Jesus Christ, and th^'^d* 
vancement of die Christian cause, were objects deiir tp 
his soul ; and to the promotion ^ them ^e was zeak>ti% 
ly devoted^ 

In the perfi^rmance of moral and rdattve duties, Im 
nvas upright and faithful. Hisi benevolence to ipankind 
was habitually shown, by ^s tender sympathy in t)|eir 
distresses ; by his readiness tQ reli<eve their temporal or 
spiritual wants; by l^s generous hospits^ity ; and espe* 
cially by his unabiating desire and aim tq bring (dl inen, 
who were within the rf^ch of his influence, to the kupiirt? 
edge of the truth, th^t they ipigl^t be saved- I^ ne- 
Ugion, derived fromtlie foiintain of purity, w^purea^ 
tmdejiled in its nature, extensive ai^4 sublime ^n its ior 
fiuence. It inspired hiifi with g p]iilanthrQpy, wl^ch 
counterfeit virtue can never feign, {t prompted hus), toi 
dojtistlyy and to hoe meny^ and to walk humbly wit^ hit 
God; to visit the fatherless and widows^ in their affile-! 
ppn ; and to keep himself unspotted from the world* 
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Ifis mcQUd powers, and his literary attainment, ac* 
ftomparued and sanctified by duch eminent virtue and 
piety, signally qualified him for those high stations, 
^i«4iidi were assigned to him by the great Head of the 
jcfaixrch. His mind was distinguished for its vigour and 
activity. It was much employed in deep contempla- 
tit»i ; and was iertile jn thoughts, at once original and 
entertaining, solid and refined, practical and useful. 
While he thought for himself, he was respectfully arid 
delicately attentive to the sentiments of "those, with 
whom he ccwiversed. His una&cted modesty, which 
never (brsopi: him^ rendered hinj s^ift to hear^ slow to 
speak. 

He acquired his choicest learning in the school of that 
divine Teacher, who was meek and hrwiy in heart. 
There he imbibed the spirjt of his Master. To tiiose 
great sentimisnts, which he firmly believed, and ably 
vimficated, he never aydioiitatively demanded die assent 
of others. If a subject were of small importance, 
he made the most generoi^s aSowance for that diversity 
of opinion, which, among imperfect beings, of diiFerent 
^spositipns, education, and habits, seems inevitable. 
His candour was, accordingly, equal to his humility. 
In dispiitation he was neither virulent, nor captious. 
l^regarding what afiected not the merits of the ques- 
tion, he festened his attention on those great points, by 
which Ac question must plsdnly be decided* Her^ he 
di^layi^d ingenuity of address, manliness of thought, 
and cogency of argument. Open and generous, he ap- 
pealed Ijon^y tP contend, not for victory, but for 
truth. . 

With such an understanding and heart, united to the 
propitious opportunities and means of improvement, 
^hkh He enjoyed at the; university while a student, and 
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in hie subsequent intercourfe with IHerary tffienvLihc 
made high attainments in useful knowledge, especiattf 
in theology. To this sacred science his own pious, 
dispositions, in connection with tiie profi^on to wttsfeb 
l>e early devoted himself, naturally pointed hfs primary 
attention, and assiduous study^ • 

• After having served God itf the gospel qf f^ \Sm yMf$ 
(dl godd fidelity eighteen years, among a peo{>}t, who 
were affectionately attached to his person, 2isA fotid^ 
jfy delighted^ as well as instructively edi^ed^ by H» Kllftr 
istry; he was called forth to a higher and mope'OKteft!' 
sive sphere of action, The rare assemblage <rf VHtue^ 
^d talents, which he possessed, and the celebri^ c^ 
i;haracter, as a theolog^, which he had' iwy accpriftd, 
attracted the attention of Harvard University ; ' a^^by 
the le^slature of this^Sfmjfiary he w^scljos^nftsPiK^ 
lessor JofPivjunity, ^ 

j ftfore than ten years, 1^ stiat^y p^rfcw!mti4'the atdttv 
ous duties of this very important oflSccI Wilh what 
ability and; fidelity he discharged them, it wei*e d^lte^lt 
for me to r^^cite, and superiiubus for you to l^car, My 
voice can add nothjpg to hisr eulogium^ E^is ptam i? 
incdltl^e cfiiffches. Within the University he hass Ittft 
a memorial of his worth, more durable and more h'ono? 
rary than the monumental marble. Let it simply Iw 
remarked, that he was singularly diligent and lafaMt^riou^ 
in the composition of his theological Lectupfesj; that 
these Discourses embraced tjie entire body of divlffil^ \ 
that the wder of them was natural and lucid ; thastjthe 
manner of their compojRure was a happy union' of th^ s^ 
gumentative and persuasive; that, together withcon^ 
vincing demonstrations of truth,'they q^ntairted judidi)us 
refutations of f rror ; that both their matter and forni 
ypre discreetly adapted to the youthful and inquisitive 
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loiditxtty, to which ihey wane addressed ; that thejrwtre 
{pranoiiiiced mdi a seriousness and energy, which evin*' 
ced the sinceriQr of the speaker ; said tlu^ they wem 
admiraUy calculated to Sana ^Ui^tened divines/ and 
practical Christians. 

As a preacher, his talents and character are too well 
known^ to require elucidation. I cannot forbear how- 
CYcr from remarking, that his discourses in the pulpit 
trere uhiformly such, as became a Christian ministen 
Hiey were evangelical discourses^ not moral essaysv 
The great tmthS) which they contained, were derived, 
not fkom the jdulosophy of Plato, of Epictetus, or erf Sen- 
eca, not firom the boasted oracle of human reason ; but 
from the deep finmtains of that^mir^ and truths wlucb 
€ame.by J^&is CJkrisi. He taught the depravation of 
the heart ; the necessity of its renovation by the Spirk 
of God; jbc^^ether wid^ the utility an^impcrtance of the 
kisdtuted means of religion^ He greatly insisted on 
Ijie divine character and mission, on the ikath and me-^ 
dialiony on the atonement and intercession, of lesus 
Clurist the Savioun He ofiai inculcated the duties (rf 
£dth in Christy repentance for sin, and a holy life, as es^ 
sentiai to salvation^ White he addressed religious 
truth to the understanding, he closely applied it to the 
«discience^ The disguises of the heart he skilfiiUy de^ 
tected; its latent foldings be admirably penetrated. He 
reduced the sinner to such dilemmas ; he so glaringly 
exposed the treachery of the false professor of religion, 
and the inconstancy of the true believer ; that it was diffi;' 
cult for either to suppress the consciousness of guilt, and 
the confusion of shame« On retiring from this temple, 
after attending his ministrations, the address of Louis 
XIV- to the eloquent bishcq) of Clermont, after hearing 
him preach at Versailles, has often occurred to me : 
^f Father, I have heard many great cH^tors in this chap* 
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d; I have been highly pleascdwith them ; butforycKi^ 
whenever I hear you, I go away displeased with myself $ 
for I see more of my own chara^terrf" 

WhUe he thus >alarme(l consdous guilt, and con-^ 
founded hypocrisy and impiety; he with wonderful 
feicilky encouraged the sincere, though feeble^ tenden- 
cies to virtue, and poured the balm of comfort into the 
cotJjtrite hearts In conformity to the example of his 
great Master, a bruised reed did he not break ; and the 
smoakingflax did he not querich. He took piecidiar At^ 
light in preaching good tidings to the fneek/ in binding' 
up the broken hearted; in proclaiming liberty to the cap* 
thesy and tlie opening of the prison to them who 4ire 
bound* H©' was a Barnabas^ a sen of consolation. 
. While bis public ministrations wei% umformly inter* 
^sting and impressive; his devotional exercises a^d 
4bcourses^ on special occasions, were truly admirable^ 
He intuitively discerned, and prom|)tly seized, what 
would create in bis auditory the deepest interest, and 
g^ve to his discourse the livdiest impression ; and em^ 
ployed the imaginaticHi and the senses^ as handmaids to 
devotion and virtue^ The we^ht and importance oi 
his doctrines ; the fertility and justness of Ihs thoughts ; 
the pertinenqr and beauty of his metaphors ; the vig* 
our and elegance of his style^; the simplicity and pa- 
thos of lus elocution ; commanded the prc^ound atten* 
tion of his auditors^ But he possessed one advantage, 
incompai-ably superior to all these combined excellen- 
cies, an advantage, which rendered his discourses irre* 
sistibly commanding and persuasive ; He Vfos a good 
plan. 

With such rare qualifications for tlie ministry, and 
with a heart filled with philanthropy, and animated with 
zeal to do good, it was natural for ministers, and fiw 
ohurches, in their afflictions or exigencies, to solicit his 
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Solace sind his aid. Such solicitations he knew not 
how to resist. To his power ft bear record J ^ yea^ and 
beyond his power, he was willing of himself. Alas ! To 
this benevolent and pious charity he made the 
Costly oblation of his last service. It was in the church 
at Bratde-Street* that he performed his last labour of 
iove. Previously debilitated, he was inadequate to the 
public services of religion in that large edifice, and in a 
great assembly. The administration of the Lord's Sup« 
per increased the labours of that solenm day. From 
the sanctuary of God he repaired to his own home ; re^ 
tired to his chamber ; sickened, and expired. 

During kis illness, he bore plenary testimony to those 
great truths of religion, which had been the chosen sub- 
jects of his ministry, and the sacred rule of his life. In 
an early stage of his sickness,*his " hope," to use Us 
own language, " was intermingled with overwhelming 
confusion, sorrow and shame." In its later stages^ 
his ^disease was less spasmodic than it had previously- 
been, and his mind was more tranquil. Among other ^ 
interesting observatioi^, he said j " The doctrines of 
grace, which contemplate men as sinners, and as re- 
quu*ing an infinite atonement, are the doctrines,, which 
I must live and die by." On the morning of the day 
previous to his death, he had intimation of his danger.f 

* In Boston, vacant by the death of the Rev. Dr. Teacher. 

t lie asked nM,Wll««»e^ I Wild «ble to collet luftytfimg:s^ 
i^fc^r^Msfls do^ceiiainf hi^ oiM. I told hlm^ tha^ I had not s^en fai^ phf ri* 

<MidliM^iflb6^i^^rdatn^f9klnf <MM9 mkidi i<6iat}n^ to his tenlpor J o» 
ipii4etM} d0rtc^»nirfi mut he iri^ed fo d^^tl^He, to diidote it. He thanked 
M6 fot thb «ft^^d(HJoiY, add Mild,' h«^ #<yald aVidl hirdsfeif of it. He accord- 
iligly; dttfitt^tfee d*y, tta&n^i^ Mt^'iMi Advic^ to tdi chfldr^n, and todk 
le«wdf Ida fertily^-^Hr^relstprrt i5N>ih z hopeftd progress toward recovery 

F 
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Having, in a conversation that ensued, expressed hl9 
Cliristian hope? ; he was asked, Whether he did not 
build that hope on the comeruone laid in SioUy elect and 
precious. " " If I do not trust there," he replied, "I 
know not in what I do trust. I have nothing, else to 
trust in. Lord! to whorrt shall I go ? Thou fiast the 
HDords cf eternal life.^^ He was a,ble to speak but lit- 
tle, during the day. After a prayer with him in the 
evening, he was moi^ collected, and more capable of 
conversing, than he had been since the morning. 
' In this conversation (alas, the last ! ) he said ; " I be- 
lieve the necessity of a conformity of heart to the truths 
of the gospel."' On being asked concerning his hope, 
he replied, " My hope is, thait I possess the Christian 
temper r" then pausing a litde, he added, **A11 my 
hopes are foimcted on the infinite mercy of God, and the 
perfect character and atonement of Christ.'* The next 
doming, he knew not his earthly friends ; but he seem- 
ed still to know in V)hom he believed. At the close of 
prayer by bis bedside, his eyes were steadfastly direct- 
ed towardMieaven ; his lips gently moved^n that act 
his immortal spirit departed. * 
- Shall tkeyy who are tjoisey shine as the brightness of the 
firmament; and they ^ who^turn many to righteousnessj as 
the stars forever and ever ? Such, we believe, will be 
his everlasting splendour. Does one star differ from 
another star in glory ? Of the first magnitude, and of the 

IKFas surprising to othera i and tke intimation of his danger was apparency 
tthexpocted to himself. The manner, in' which he received it, furnishes 
occasion for stricture on that false tenderness, which c<Hiceals from the 
tick their danger, and from the dying the approach of death. If the sick 
person be prepared for death, he may, by being seasonably apprized of hia 
danger, .have opportunity to-impart useful counsels, and to show ** in what 
peace a Christian can die." If he be unprepared, how spurious is that 
friendships which steals away the remnant of his time, by deceptive artifi- 
ces, until there is m place of repentance^ though he eeek it carefully vfith tears ! 
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strongest lustre, we are persuaded, wUl be this iumj- 
iiaiy. 

To us, alas, it is extinguished ! What a gloom does 
that extinction throw over a bereaved family, over the 
university, over this church and the churches in general, 
• and over our commonwealth, ajid country ! 

With the afflicted Widow we tenderly sympathize ; 
and devoutly commend her to that Being, who hath, 
with condescension as consoling as it is wonderful, styl- 
ed himself a Judge of the widows in his holy habitation. 
The bereaved Children we coihmend to Him, in whom 
the fatherless find mercy ; to Him, who hath said, I will 
not leave you orphans f'^ I will come unto you* Ye have 
been taught by the counsel and example of a pious 
husband and father, how to suflfer affliction. Remem- 
ber that counsel ; follow that example ; and ye will find 
strong consolation^ and great religious improvement. 
For the aged Mother, honoured and blest with one of 
the best of Sdns, but surviving to witness the affecting 
scene of this day, we implore the benediction and 
solace of Almighty God. May He be her present help in 
trouble ; her shield, to defend hjer ; Jier staff, to sustain 
Jier ; and h^r exceeding great reward. May the surviv- 
ing brethren and sisters receive support and comfort 
from on high j and regard the heavenly admonition, em- 
phatically addressed to them : Be ye also ready. ' 

To the UfflK^ersity we present our respectful and 
affectionate condolencCt With the worthy President, 
Proifessors, and Tutors, we sincerely mourn, in the loss 
pf their highly estimable friend, and very able and im- 
portant' auxiliary. May they, together vidth the Hon- 
purable and Rfeverend Members of the College Legisla- 

*^g^«w$. Jobn xnr. IS. 
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ture, reli^oysly cfc^erve this affecting *and monitcay 
event. » 

With the Students of the University we ^1 a sympa* 
Ay, too deep for utterance^ Ye have lost a friend and 
a &ther. Your spiritual guide, your moral and relig* 
ious teacher is no more* His public and private in^ 
structions ; his paternal advices and admonitions ; his 
benign aspect; his sensibility to your best interests; 
Jiis condescending and benevolent offices ; all rush into 
your view, and overwhelm your hearts. Your tears, 
flow* Ye sorrow most of ally that ye ^hall see his Jace 
no more. But let me not swell that tide of grief, already 
fuIU JRemember how ye have received and heardy and 
hold fast y and repent. Let the instructions and counsels 
of that man of God, at whose feet ye have sitten with 
delight, be indelibly impressed on your memories, and 
perpetually influential on your lives. If ye respected 
him, if ye loved him, if ye applauded him, while living ; 
if ye would honour his name and memory, when dead ; 
be what he taught and exhorted you to be ; be what it 
was his hearths desire and prayer to God^ that ye might 
be 5 be what he was. Hekkas a good man. Be ye fol- 
lowers of him in his diligence ; in his activity ; in h» 
meekness; in his humility; in his candour ; inliis be- 
nevolence 5 in his piety. So shall ye obtain the good 
man's reward. Ye shall be blessings and ornaments to 
society : ye shall secure the approbatioi^j^d applause of 
all the virtuous and the good ; ye shall obtain fawur of 
the Lord; ye shall have comfort in life, hope in deathi 
and immortal glory. 

The people of my Pastoral Charge will deeply bewaU 
with me the removed of a good citizen, a good neighbour, 
a good man, from the bosom of our society. May we, 
dearly beloved, be unitedly hutobled imder that divine 
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.stroke, vri^dx hos 4epriyed us pf so rich aod invaluable 
a blessing. His benevolent o£ces shall not be &9e^« 
ten* May his kind and fiutbiiil ministrataons ii) Hm sa* 
^red desk be specially remembered to our everlasting 
benefit ! — -wOur s^ter churches in the capijtal, find in 
€)ur vicinity, mqst peculiarly lament thp death of the good 
man, fix>m whom they have often received rich instruQ*' 
lion and seasonable comfort The church, to which Jbe 
formerly ministered in holy things, will affectionately 
remember her once loved pastor ; and mingle her tears 
with ours. Nor will any of the churches of New Eng* 
land be unmoved at the loss of one of their &irest orna- 
ments and firmest pillars. 

The Commonw^th must mourn the loss of this good 
man, who honoured her magistrates, vindicated her 
interests, and supported her laws- 

My fathers and brethren in the Ministry ! Too sensi- 
bly and tenderly do I feel my own loss, to remind you 
of yours. Has not our glory departed ? Let us cherish 
a sacred ambition, that it may be revived in us. How 
can it otherwise be revived, than by our assuming, and 
daily observing, that divine motto, which he selected 

for us: H0i.INESS TO THE tORDl* 

What a deep gloom will be thrown over the approach- 
ing Anniversary If How quick the transition fi-om these 
funeral rites to the effusions of genius and science; 
from the d^some tomb to the literary festival ! Let 
this mixture of various and opposite actions and events 
teach us impressively, to let our moderation be always 
known ; and to use, as not abusing, this world, the fash" 
idn of which passeth a^ay. In the midst of our com- 

* The text of his Sermon before the ConTentioto of Ministers, A.D. 179f. ] 
f The public Commencemeiity in the ensuing week. 
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forts aiid pleasxires let us ever remember, that in the 
garden there is a sepulchre. 

The removal of this good man, my respected audit* 
ors, points usto yonder world; and admonishes us to 
be reaify for our proper home. A voice seems to break 
from his lips, for the last time : Ari3£> l£t us g« 

HENCE. , 
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On Christian ZeaL 



Revelation iii. 19. £e zealous. 

HESE words are part of our Lord's epbtle to 
the church' of Laodicea, one of the seven churches of 
Asia Minor, to each of which the King of Zion ad- 
dresses counsels and admonitions, reproofs or praises, 
suited to its peculiar character and state. The letter 
before us be^ns with a concise description «f the moral 
state of this church. It represents her as neither cold 
nor hot, but as lukewarm or indifferent in religion, and 
expresses the divine abhorrence of such a dispositi(xu 
In the text it exhorts her to be zealous in religion, ia 
oj^position to her present deadness and formality* 

As this Laodicean indifference in religious con- 
cerns marks too many nominal Christians at this day ; 
while others are misled by a spirit of felse zeal; a crit- 
ical attention to thb subject may be equally seasonable 
and advantageous. Let us,^ therefore, distinctly consid- 
er the nature, obligation and importance of Christian 
zeal* 

Zeal is an equivocal term, equally capable of a good 
and bad signification. It is not so properly one parties 
ular passion, as the heat or fervour of the affections ia 
general. The original word rendered zealous signifies 
exceedingly hot; which imports a vehement eitercij^ of 
the passions. Zeal then is either good or bad, accord* 
ing to its direction and mana^ment*^ Accordingly, 
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the sacred writers frequently use the term in an iU sense, 
and sometimes in a virtuous one. St. Paul reckons it 
among the works of the fiesh^ that is, those vices which 
characterize the carnal and ungodly world. " The 
works of the flesh are hatred, strife, emulation," or zeal. 
So the emiying^ the bitter envying condemned by St. 
James is, in the original, zealw The reason, why it is 
so often placed among the vices, is because the heat of 
human passions is for the most patt irregular,' either in 
its motive and object, or in its manner 2uid degree of 0p- 
eration. Zeal becomes a virtue, only when our affec- 
tions are fixed on proper objects, and suited, in man- 
ner and measure of exercise, to their nature and impor- 
tance. 

Genuine Christian zeal takes its rise in a well reg.ulat'^ 
ed or sanctified heart, and is equally opposed to careless 
indolence, and to a selfish, noisy, pr censorious vehe- 
mence, it is a meek and humble, a kind and gentle 
flame, as full of tenderness and goodness, as it is of 
ardour and boldness. It is, in the first place, enlighten- 
ed and directed by knowledge. Zeal, without this, is a 
blind and brutal, impetuosity, which tends to precipitate 
its subject into an endless labyrinth of error, irregularity 
and mischief. A weak and ignorant mind and strong 
passions form a dreadful compound, and threaten de- 
plorable consequences. If a man for want of knowledge 
think that to be the cause of God, which is directly the 
reverse, or that to be heretical or sinful, which is impor- 
tant truth or duty, it is evident that the more zealousljr 
lie exerts himself in favour of the one, or in opposition 
'to the other, in the same proportion he builds up false- 
llood and vice upon the ruins of truth and virtue. 
"Where there is great heat and no light, it cannot be that 
illuminating fire which descendeth from above ; but is 
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rather that dark, polluted flame, which fumes up from be- 
neath, which is earthly, sensual, diabolical. Such was 
the zeal of the bulk of the /ews in the apostolic age : 
'* they had a zeal for (ioD, but not according to knowl- 
edge." They had a glowing fervour in maintaining thc^se 
l€;^ rites, which God himself had ordained ; and from 
the impulse of this zeal for the law, they rejected Christ 
and his gospel, not knowing, as they mi^t, or ought 
to have done, that n% was the end of the law for right- 
eousness to every one that believeth. Thus the religious 
zeal of that generation, and of succeeding Jews to this 
day, was and is no better than blind, raging, obdurate 
k^delity. A clear and sound knowledge of the object 
is, therefore, essential to regular and virtuous zeal. 

Secondly, it must also be tempered with prudence. 
For though the object of it he good, yet if there be not 
discretion to moderate and direct its career, it will be- 
come a pernicious and ungovernable fiirj^, even in a vir- 
tuous cause. In the midst of the most pious zeal we 
have constant need of that caution, " Be ye wise as 
serpents, and harmless as doves.'* Prudence must ad- 
just our religious ardoiu- to the real weight and impor- 
tance of things ; lest like the ancient Pharisees, we ex- 
haust our zeal upon the outlines and appendages of relir 
gion, and become regardless of its vital and essential 
branches. Great heat about circumstantials, and cold* 
ness respecting the siAstance of virtue and piety, argue 
either great ignorance or gross I^ypocrisy. Prudence 
must also direct our zeal in the choice of means for ac- 
complishing our end^ No pretended zeal for a goo«l 
end can sanctify or warrant a bad action. It is a vicious, 
ijot a virtuous zeal to do evil that good may come ; to 
abdicate truth, justice, decency or honour, for the saki^ 
ftf suppressing lerror and vice, or for defending, or propr 
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agating Christian truth and righteousness. This is to 
commit sin ourselves in the support and under the mask 
of holiness ; it is to stab religion with the very weapons 
we employ in its defence. Hence Job condemns such 
conduct in langu^e of mingled surprize and detestation. 
«* Will ye speak wickedly for Gpn ? Or talk deceitfully 
for him?'' Prudence must likewise temper the degree 
of our zeal and its modeofoperaiim. Though both our 
end and means be of the best kind ; yet the fiame of our 
passions, when wrought up to a high pitch, will gready 
endanger both ourselves and our cause, unless Christiaii 
discretion guard our temper and conduct. Hence Ac 
aposde reproves the zeal of the Corinthians, even in the 
exercise of their extraordinary spiritual gifts, because^ 
for want of wise regulation, it produced great disorder in 
their religious assemblies ; such as one speaking in an 
unknown tongue, a second sin^ng, a third teachii^, 
anotl^r uttqping a revelation, and even their women 
speaking in the church : upon which he remarks, " If a 
stranger should come in among you, will he not say, ye 
are mad ?" And proceeds to exhort them, and through 
them all succeeding Christians ; " Let all your things 
be done to edifying ;'' " let all things be done decently 
and in order." 

Thirdly. Zeal must ever be accompanied with 
charity. Charity or love, ccmsidered in its due extent, is 
the principal and most lovely grace of Christianity ; and 
all religion is nothing without it. It must not Aere- 
fore be injured or sacrificed on every litde occasion. It 
must not be violated on any occasion, merely to gratify 
our own humour or passions. Wc are commanded to 
fbUow peace %vith all^men, and to give up every thing 
but truth and holiness for the sake of pleasing and edify* 
ing our brethren. In short, as true zeal is but the fire 
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of love, the ardour of Christian benevolence ; so when 
it is pointed even against dangerous error, against scan- 
dalous and destructive wickedness, it assumes a mild 
and composed, a tender and compassionate air, and thus 
discovers a warm affection to the person of the heretic 
or transgressor, a pungent grief for his sin and danger, 
and an earnest desire of his reformation and welfiire, 
while it faithfully testifies against his fatal principles and 
conduct. Both prudence and charity demand tibe most 
kind and tender treatment, even of the most bitter 
enemies to gospel truth and holiness ; since this is the 
only promising method of rescuing them from their jMe* 
sent dangerous condition. Besides, it is a shocking in* 
congruity to display an angry, overbearing or persecute 
ing zeal in defending and enforcing those Christian 
doctrines and duties, which breathe nothing but love 
ind peace, which reveal the astonishing benevolence 
and grace of Geo, and inculcate a corresponding temper 
on man! Such an ungracious zeal for Ae doctrines of 
grace is self contradictory and self condemned ; it proves 
its possessors to be strangers to the hearty belief and vi- 
tal influence of these doctrines, and of course ranks them 
in die black catalogue of practical infidels and hypocrites. 
This leads us to add,4hat as true religious zeal origin 
nates in right affections of heart ; so it always begins its 
reformation at home. The subject of it first casts the 
beam from his own eye : his first and highest indigna- 
tion is pointed against his own faults, and is vigorously 
exerted for his personal correction and moral improve- 
ment. It is absurd to imagine that a person can truly 
hate sin in others, if he fondly cherishes or spares it in 
himself; or that he can earnestly seek the amendment 
and welfare of his neighbour or the public, if he have no 
regard to his own. But when a man is properly zeal* 
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Cits at home, he will, by natural consequence, extend 
his charity abroad. He will be zealous of good WQrks, 
both in himself and others. True benevoknce joined 
with piety will quicker) his zeal, both against the sin, 
and for the happiness of all around, David was grieved, 
yea, poured oiit rivers of tears, when he beheld ixans- 
gressors. Lot was vexed with the filthy conversation of 
die wicked Sodomites. Paul's spirit was inSamed with- 
in him, at the sight of Athenian idolatry. The 
church of Ephesus is commended for not being able to 
bear them that are evil, and for trying and excommuni- 
cating felse hearted professors. Our Saviour himself 
with holy severity drove the money changers out of the: 
temple, and thus verified that prophetic passage, " the 
zeal of thine house hath eaten me up." In conformity 
to these examples, true zeal will prompt the most ear- 
nest, yet prudent efforts for tlie instruction and reforma, 
tion, for the present and everlasting interests of manv 
kind. 

Having explained the nature of the duty enjoined, we 
shall now illustrate the obligationSj which urge us to. 
practise it. 

First, the importance of religion deserves this zeal. 
If natiu^l and revealed religion be true, it it the great- 
est and most interesting of all truths, and therefore mert 
its our most zealous regard. If there be a God, as. 
natural religion teaches, he is certainly the most glorious 
and perfect of all beings, and sustains the most imporr 
tant relations to us. Now is it fit that we should treat 
such a Being with cold indifference ? That we should 
ieel and express no warm emotion of love, gratitude, 
and veneration towards supreme, original beauty, good*- 
ness and greatness ? Is it not reasonable that we should 
admire consummate wisdom, reverence omnipotent 
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power, fear and confide ia impartial justice, tempered 
with infinite mercy, gratefully adore unbounded benefi- 
cence, constantly imitate and delight in perfect moral 
rectitude and glory ; that we should studiously 
seek the friendship, and avoid the displeasure of a Be- 
ing, whose favoiu- is life, and whose anger is death ? If 
Goo be our Supreme Father, ought we not to pay him 
Ihe highest tokens of filial regard ? If he be our Ruler 
and Judge, ought we not to yield him our cordial sub- 
jection and zealous obedience ? Should it not be our 
main concerti to obtain his final approving sentence ? 
To be zealous in our regards to the Deity, is the first 
dictate of reason and moral propriety ; but to treat the 
important character, relations, and approbation of such 
a Being, with unfeeling neglect, is the greatest incon- 
sistency, madness^ and wickedness, which rational crea- 
tures can commit. 

Again, the revealed perfections, offices, and benefits 
of Jesus Christ, loudly claim our pious and grateful 
zeal. To believe Jesus Christ to be the Son of God, 
and yet trample him under our feet ; to own him as our 
divine Prophet, and yet despise his instructions ; our 
,great High Priest, and yet undervalue his atoning blood ; 
our divine King ; and yet neglect or insult his authori- 
ty and laws ; our only and all sufficient Saviour, and yet 
conduct as if we did not need, or could not safely trust 
his mediation ; what shocking incongruities are these ! 
Yet this is the true picture of the lukewai-m professor 
of Christianity! He believes that Christ has exhibited 
the greatest love to sinful and wretched man, tluit ever 
was known ; yet he feels no returns of love, no ardent 
sentiments of gratitude to this Philanthropist ! He can 
heartily esteem and thank a generous friend, who has 
made great -exertions or sacrifices for his happiness ; 
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bje can almost adore the disinterested patriot, who 1ms 
worn out his life in the s^rice of his country ; yet he 
regards with indilference that great Friend oC souls, who 
was nwled to the cross for his own rebellious creatures, 
axMi submitted to immense labour, humiliation, and suf* 
fcrings for their salvation ! Can any thing be more ab- 
surd artd abominable than this ? Do not such miracles 
of condescending and expensive love, as the gospel dis^ 
plays, demand the most ardent and admiring gratitude ? 
Yes, 

** Passion is reason« transport temper here.** 

Further, That future, eternal state of retribution, which 
religion reveals, challenges our zealous attention* To 
believe in a future happiness reserved for the righteous, 
a happiness large as our utmost capacities and wishes, 
and lastingas our immortal spirits ; to believe sdso in a 
contrasted state of misery of equal intenseness and du- 
ration, destined for the finally impenitent ; and yet prac- 
tically to regard both the one and the other as consum- 
mate trifles ; to estimate the momentary pleasures and 
pains of a dying life, above the perfect joys and sorrows 
of eternity, is certainly the most prodigious inconsist- 
ency and madness ! Those Christian professors, who 
act in this manner, do eitiier really believe in these fu- 
ture scenes, or they do not. If the latter, they are not 
only inexcusably blind and hardened infidels, who have 
resisted the clear light dP reason, coi^cience, and revela- 
tion, but they are likewise guilty of trifling botihi with God 
and man, by a mock profession, which is contradicted by 
their sentiments, as well as their practice* If the form- 
er, they are still more inconsistent and monstrous ; for 
they believe and trifle ; while the very devils believe and 
tremble. Surely endless, inconceivable blessedness and 
misery are sufficiently important to require the most 
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solemn, earnest, unremitted titentkm of those, who must 
quickly inherit the one or the other 1 

As the leading doctrinies of religion, so its various 
duties demand our utmost zeal* The offices ci piety, 
which we owe to God and his Son, should be animated 
with the greatest warmth and vigour of affection. Rea- 
son as wdl, as revelation requires us to love him wiA 
all our heart, and soul, and mind, and strength ; to fear 
and trust, to worship and obey him, with the greatest 
t>ossible reverence and delight ; to mention his glorious 
nssane with awful admiration ; to read and hear his word 
with an esteem, love, and submission becoming the maj- 
esty of the Authw, and the greatness of the Master; to 
confess our sins to him with the deepest contrition ; to 
beg his foigiving and saving mercy with fervent impor* 
tunity ; and to celebrate his benefits with the most live- 
ly thankfulness. Reason and Scripture also demand^ 
tfiat our relative and moral duties, our works of justice 
and charity be performed in good earnest, in the exer^ 
cise of that hearty and zealous love to our neighbour, 
which regards him, as another self, and seeks his good, 
as our own. In a word, zeal in religious and moral du« 
ties constitutes their very life ; for as the essence of vir- 
tue lies in fervent love to Gop md man, it follows, that 
a cold, indifferent temper destroys the very spirit both 
of piety and mc»rsility, and Uuns them into a mere car* 
case without the souL Hence the Scriptures constantly 
describe the Christian life, as one contmued effort of la- 
borious zeal; ^ a race» a fight, an agony ; which 
leads us to observe. 

Secondly, That as the excellence and importance of 
religion deserve our zeal, so the difficulties attending it 
render this zeal absolutely neoessary. The service is 
so arduous, attended with so many self-denymg duties, 
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and with such various, powetful, and discoiMraging oppo- 
sition ; that, unless we possess alarge fund of hply zeal 
and vigour, we shall be apt to- tire, despond, and give 
over the conflict. A deliberate, confirmed zeal must 
funiish the weapons smd sinews of this spiritual warfare. 
Under its animating and fortifying influence we must 
run, and not be weary ; and walk, suid not faint. 

Thirdly. We can h^ve no comforting evidence of 
our oWTi sincerity, without a becoming fervour in relig- 
ion.. For where the object is so great and momentous, a 
sincere concern about it nuist imply zealous regard ; of 
course the want, or even decay of this must destroy, or 
at feast darken our religious evidences and prospects, 
and check the delightful consciousness of our Christian 
integrity, 

Fourthfy. Our usefulness to the Christian cause and 
to the best interests of mankind depends on our compli- 
ance with the precept before us^ If religious profes- 
sors are not zealous in their holy calling, instead of prop- 
erly exemplifying and recommending Christianity, they 
. will hold it up to the world in a suspicious, if not con- 
temptible light, and give occasion for the belief, that they 
themselves secretly reject and despise it. Thus, instead 
of promoting, they wiil obstruct the faith and happy 
influence of religion among their fellow- men. But a 
uniform^ well tempered zeal in their profession at once 
evinces to beholders their own sincere and enlightened 
attachment to it ; displays to their view the reality, the 
beauty, and moral efficacy of its doctrines and precepts ; 
while it directly prompts the most assiduous endeavours 
to make them truly good and happy ; and thus in vari- 
ous methods advances the interest and honour of the 
gospel and its divine Author. 

.Fiftlily. The examples of the best of men in every 
age, of all the holy prophets, apostles, and martyrs, of 
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the blessed angels, yea of God, of Christ, and die li(Ayi 
Spirit urge us to be zealous. They call upon us to 
emulate their sacred ardour, and thus successfully co* 
operate with them ia the most glorious, and benevotenf 
cause. To use the w.ords of a very -emin^t Britidi 
courtier, " Ah, my friends, while we laugh and trifle^ 
^ things are serious around us* God, is serious in 
calling and bearing with |is.. Christ is serious, who 
shed his blood for us. The Holy Ghost Is serious, ^\ bo 
striveth against the obstinacy of our hearts. The Hol^ 
Scriptures bring to our ears the most serious tbiags in 
the world. The holy sacraments represent the most aw- 
fal and affecting maUers* The whole creation is s^^alous 
in serving God and us. All nature is full of aMent ep/^ 
ergy and exertion, is in constant jiabour and tiavail for 
our happiness. All, that are in. heaven or hell, are apri* 
ously ei^ged. How then cm wiie sleep and triBe ?"*- W4p) 
for whose sake this universal fs^ is expended ! • v- 

Finally. Our opportunities for zealous ^d useful ap* 
tivity are very short and uncert^; y^t these opjjprtu* 
nities a^e our only secilrtime for eternity. . Since, thea 
the time of life and exertion is Py ing ; since death is haa^ 
tening ; sinc^e funeral knells arie continually callings sh^ 
we not eagerly improve our precious, but fleeting nio; 
ments in the great business^ for which we were.madf 
and redeemed, and pn which ii^nite consequences are 
suspendied? ' -«* <^ 

Our subject, in the revi^xy, niay s^rye to explain anj^ 
enforce the inaportant use of die. passions in religion^. 
For it has been shown, that Christian zeal, which is the 
30ul both of piety and virtue, is nc^ing else, than tlie 
jiue and ardent exercise of the.afiections upon their high- 
isst c^(^. Consequently, to exclude the aflfections 
from oitr spi4tual a&irs upon the idea, that religion is^ 
reasonable service, is equally absurd^ unscriptural, and 



paiuciou& Perhaps tbe Christiana of former i^s laid 
too much stress upon a severe and superstitious strict^ 
ness in the duties of {norali^ ; upon mechanical and 
enthusiastic fervours and rapturgss in religion ; and many 
substituted these in the room of substantial virtue and 
godliness* But from this extravagant or perverted use 
of religious ^eal in preeeditig ages it would be wrong 
to infer, as some of the present generation seem disposed 
to do^ that the passions ought to be wlfoUy shut out 
from the Christian life, and that piety ^d virbie, in or- 
der to be rational, must consist merely hi ^ pold ap- 
probation and the decent external perforni^ce of duty^ 
CtrtBkAy the passions, considered ^m original part of 
our constitution, are not in their own nature either un- 
reas(M)able or usetess ; but greatly the reverse* Nor can 
it be justly said, that the object of religioffi do not de* 
serve the homage, or itt duUes and difiiculties require 
&e aid of our actions; for the reverse of both is k>udly 
proclaimed by reason and Scripture, as we have seen ii^ 
this discourse. Nor can it he truly assertedi that th^ 
passions are too mean and gross a part of our frame to 
be a suitable and acceptable oblation on t}|e ahar of re? 
Kgion ; for that pious fervour, which we now advocate, 
is scHnething unspeakably more noble, than tihose un- 
meaning and tumultuous animal emotioins, which visir 
ble objects frequently expite, or whicl^ r^i^ous ccmsid- 
erations spnietimes produce in persons of w^otn consti- 
tutions. It |s nothing else, than the strong exercise of 
mental or spiritual affections, such as love, gratitude, 
hope, confidence, and joy towards the invisible, the in- 
finite Parent and Becteemer of the world ; a&ctions,. 
which, far from terminating in i^rtJived mechanicai 
transports, manifest the|r rational origin and ^|riity, 
their sincerity and strength by their permanent and 
universal influence upon the temper and fcondftct. 
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Surely tl)|$ employment of our a&ctions is the most 
worthy and acceptable homage we can possibly render 
to the Deity ; aiid nothing short of tUs icserves the 
Mme of rational piety, or even of sound morali^ : for 
Idle cool perception, or even the Ufeless^performance of 
what is right &lls essentially short of true virtue ; be« 
cause it does not include the suix-eme «&ction of the 
h^art, which, mthe view both of reason and Scripture, 
is the great source of moral goodness* In a word, it is 
the main office and glory of ijhe Christian dbpensaticm, 
not to set aside or extinguish our auctions, like the 
unnatural and barbarous system of the stoics, but to rec^ 
tify tbdr disorders, and thus to bring them back U> 
their (»iginal end, namely, the s«^ce of God, and the 
moral perfection and happhiess of man. Agreeably, the 
descriptions, the i»ecepts, and examples of piety, hdd 
up In the Bible, constantly inculcate such a fervent, yet 
judicious exercise of religious a&ctions, as we have 
been recommending ; while tb? doctrines of revelation 
are admirably fitted to excite and promote it, 

Let us throw open our minds to the influence of the 
apostolical precept ; and especially let it be our first con- 
icem, that our hearts may steadily feel, and our conduct 
express those various afiections, which the great and mer. 
ciful discoveries of the gospel demand. Let those, who 
have hitherto treated these matters with careless indiffer- 
ence, consider the shocking impropriety of such a be- 
havi6ur. Let them awake from their fetal slumbers, and 
earnestly seek the grace and salvation, which Cliristian- 
ity offers. Let Christian professors realize, how unbe- 
coming a lukewarm temper is in so sacred a profession. 
Let them abhor the thought of a timid or treacherous 
neutrality at a time, when the name and interest of their 
blessed Master are openly blasphemed and powerfully 
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opposed. Let them resolve, at such a cirisis, to be ei- 
ther constant, exemplaiy Christians, or avowed in- 
fidels. 

Let those of us, who either arc, or propose at fiom^ 
future period to be, public Christian instructers, deep- 
ly imbibe and assiduously cultivate the Christian spir^ 
it. Such persons are eminently bound to be zealous 
friends to religion themselves. To use the words of a 
masterly writer on this subject,* ** It is of tiicutmost 
consequence, that a ^eaker in the pulpit firmly heliesae 
both the truth and importance of those principles, which 
he inculcates on others 5 not only, that he believes them 
speculatively, but have a lively ai?d serious feeling of 
them. This will give an eamestnes3 wd strength j -a 
fervour of piety tohisexhortations^ superior in its ^e.Qt$ 
to all the arts of studied eloquence; and, widiout itj tlife 
assistance of art will seldom be able to conceal thpinen^ 
declaimer. This will ijiake his discourses solid, co- 
gent, and useful ; it will preven): those ostentatious haj. 
rangues, which have no other ajm, thaii to ^maze .jaij 
audience, or raise th^ir adniiration of the speajsier." I 
cannot forbear adding, that, as open dissipation or profli* 
g^cy in a young member at the university, who afterr 
wards becomes a preacher, must give a lasting wound 
to his reputation, comfort^ and usefulness in that profes- 
sion, as was largely shown to us, the last Lord's day ; sq 
a theological student, who, jvith the sacred desk in bis 
eye, has* so little virtuous zeal, as to be afraid or asham? 
ed to. bear the least testimony against irregularity, vice, 
or even irreligion in his fellow students, affords a poor 
presage of that independent' integritj^ courage, and ar- 
dour in reproving sin, and promoting the cause of holir 
ness, which are leading traits in the faithful and useful 
ininister of the gospel. 

• Dr. Blair. 
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Finally. To awaken and keep alive in all our bosoms 
the holy zeal now inculcated, let us maintain a constant 
and familiar intercourse with the great objects and in- 
citements of it. Let serious meditation and devotion 
accompany a regular and afiectionate attendance on 
all the institutions of our holy religion. 

I shall close with briefly pressing the duties before 
us i)n all classes of my hearers. Let holy zeal and en- 
ei^ animate all the various pursuits, to which you are 
called. Let the duties, even of yoiu* secular callings, be 
performed with serious diligence. Remember, that the 
highest as well, as lowest grades in human society are 
bound to fill up their time and rank in the communis 
with some kind of useful and zealous industry ; and 
those, who think themselves above this obligation, would 
do well to consider diat dreadful sentence, " Cast ye the 
filothfu'l, unprofitable servant into outer darkness, where 
is weeping and gnashing of teeth." Let parents and 
governors of families, wMle they reflect on their solemn 
and arduous trust, be incited to discharge it in the most 
earnest, yet prudent and tender manner. Let the words 
of Gon, the instructions of religion and virtue be con- 
tinually in our hearts and mouths ; and let us teach them 
diligently to our children, talking of them when we sit 
in our houses, when we walk by the way, when we lie 
down, and when we arise up. Let neighbours and 
friends endeavour with prudent zeal to enlighten, re- 
claim, establish, or comfort their ignorant or ungodly, 
their erroneous, wavering, or disconsolate brethren. 
Let those, who are distinguished by their talents and 
wealth, their power and influence, be as rich and zeal- 
ous in good works, as they are eminent in useful ability. 
Let unrenewed, impenitent sinners awake from their fa- 
tal slumbers, and earnestly seek divine mercy ^d salva- 
tion. Let me address each of them, as the mariners 
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did Jonah. " What meanest thou, O sleeper? Arise, 
call upon thy God; if so be that God will thiak upon , 
thee, that thou p^sb not/' If endless bliss or wo b^ 
of any importance to thee» rouse from thy careless indo* 
fence ; consider and bewail thy sin and misery ; look 
out for the needful and appointed remedy ; cry xnightSy 
to the divine Saviour for his reconciling, restoring grace i 
never rest, till thy soul has sensibly received the trans^ 
cript of God^s law, the impression of Christ's gospel, 
and thus the image and friendship of thy Creator and 
Redeemen 

Let Chrbtian professors realise, that nothing can be 
more unbecommg,^ disgraceful, or pernicious, than a 
lukewarm temper in so sacred a pt^ession* Let them 
therefore resolve to be either cold or hot; zealous 
Christians, or consistent avowed infidels^ 

Let declining, or doubting saints penitently return tor 
their former zeal, and to their first works* Let them dil- 
igently search the Scriptures and their own hearts } and 
in ^ery suitable and prescribed method wait earnesdy^ 
yet patiently and submissively on God for renewed ani- 
mation and comfort in the reUgious life. 

Finally. Let Christians in general carry a i^irit of holy 
zeal into all the duties, which they owe to themselves, 
to their fellow meh, and to their God. To this end let 
each (Mie bring home to his heart such questions as 
these. Can I do no more, than this, for that Being, 
who gave and deserves ray all, and who has shown me 
infinite favour ? Can I do no inore, for my Saviour, 
who died and endured so -much, so patiendy and gen* 
crously for me ? Can I do no more, when my own eter- 
nal salvation is the prize f Can I do no more for my 
neighbours, friends, children ; for the church of my 
blessed Master ? Can I do no more, who have loitered 
so long, who am now perhaps doing my last ; who have 
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so many encoiiragements and hdps; so many mercies 
to draw, and afflictions to rouse me ; who chose such a 
Master, such a wwk, and such a reward? Let us 
plead these questions with our own hearts and with our 
Maker; till we duly feel their quickening power; till we 
become as ^ flame of fire an the service of God and our 
generation^ 






On brotherly Reproof; 



Leviticus xix. 17. 

T/ion shalt not hate thy brother in thine heart ; thmt 
shah in any wise rebuke thy neighbour^ and not suffer 
sin upon hinu 



I 



T is a sufcject of just and general con^)laint, that 
honest and feithfiil friendship in our mutual commum- 
cations and dealings is become very unfashionable ;. 
and a style of flattery and dissimulation has crept into ^ 
our ordinary social mtercourse ; insomuch that the good 
old practice of generously pointing- out^ and endeavour- 
ing to ratify, the errors and feults of our neighbour^ i^ 
in a great measure lost^ even among Christian profes^ 
sors. 

I As this instance of modem dcgeneraqr y& both sinful 
and pernicious, it is the duty of religious instructers to 
bear an open testim:ony against ft,^ and to enforce thig 
testimony by their private and public example. 

The words just recited are excellendy adapted to 
such a design, as they earnestly inculcate the duty of re- 
proving our offending brethren. " Thou shalt not hate 
thy brother in thine heart; thou shalt in any wise re* • 
buke thy neighbour, and not suffer sin upon him." 

Several things in this' precept deserve oiu' particu^ 
lar notice. 

First. We are commanded rather to reprove our 
neighbour openly, than to cherish secret hatred against 
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him (br anj injury or ofence, whidi he has ofiered to vm. 
We are forbidden to *^ hate him in our hearts,'' that is, to 
eonodve secret disaflfection to him, and conceal resentful, 
vindictive passions under the veil of silence, or a[^parent 
friendship, (ill we have a lull opportunity of retaliating. 
But we must ra&er give vent to our honest displeasuro 
at the oS^jce. by dealing opeiJy and faitfafiiUy with the 
o&nder. In this way we must endeavour to convince 
him of his fault, and thus extinguish our own reseat, 
ment* We must rebuke him to his fiu^e, for any fla- 
jgrant evil, in opposition bodi to divulging his transgres- 
sion to others, Uke mean and cruel talebearers (which is 
strictly prohibited in the preceding verse ; ) and to base^ 
ly flattering, encouraging, or justifying him in his sin. 

Secondly. We arc ihus to reuke him, in a spirit of lova 
For the duty of reproof being here opposed to mward ha^ 
tred <rf our brother, implies of course the contrary af. 
fection of love, prompting our efforts to convince and re- 
fcMin him, and thus secure his forgiveness, virtue, an4 
final happiness* Friendly rebuke then is an essential o& 
fice of mutual charity, wluch ought both to be perform* 
ed and received in love. ^ Let the righteous smite me,** 
said an eminent saint, '* and it shall be a kindness." 
How feithfiil and salutary are these wounds of a friend ! 

Thirdly. Observe the great strictness of the com* 
mand ; " Thou shalt in any wise rebuke him ;" that is, 
thou shalt, by no means, on no pretence, omit this friend. 
Jy office ; which denotes, that however ready men are 
to frame reasons for neglecting it, none of those excuses 
will by any means annul the binding force of this duty, 
or exculpate the omission. For observe. 

Fourthly, The great guilt and mischief incurred by 
suchneglect* It ishereconstruedintohatred of our broth* 
«*, and suffering sin up(»i him ; that is^ suffermg him to 
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be under the guilt of a sin, Srota which our kind and 
seasonable reproof mi^t instrumentally. save him. 
Or the words might be rendered, " and," or "so thou 
shalt not bear sin for him,'* or on his account; that is, 
thou shalt not involve thyself in his guilt, as thou certain- 
ly wilt do, if thou dost not take this method to* reform 
him. If we reprove riot the unfruitfid works of dark- 
ness, w^ have fellowship With them, and become par- 
. takers in their guilt. 

The text, thus explained, compared with similar 
passages of scripture, and with those great principles of 
nature and Christianity, which require us to love our fel- 
low men, as ourselves, and promote their best interests 
by every suitable method in our power, sufficiently 
evinces, that mutual reproof of Mings and sins in each 
other is an important social duty. We are all as much 
bound to perform this office to an offisnding brother, as 
we are to awake our neighbour from sleep, when his 
house is in flames, or to admonish him of his danger and 
urge him to repel it, when we see him attacked by a ma-^ 
Jignant disease. That mqdish civility or prudence, 
which pretends not to see, or seeing will not reproVe, 
the faults of others, argues not a truly kind and tender, 
but a selfish, unfeeling, and unchristian spirit ; a spirit, 
which makes private interest and ease the centre of all 
its actions. If all mankind, from the beginning, had 
been uniformly governed by this self-seeking spirit, so- 
ciety could not have subsisted. In other words, if no 
mah had felt himself interested in the welfare of others 
as well, as his own, men eidier could not have united 
in social intercourse, or b^ing embodied, must soon 
have been scattered and dissolved. Hence a cold in- 
sensibility and disregard to the moral conduct and wel- 
fare of our neighbour is a high offence against society 
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as well, as ChiistianiQr, and of course against that Be. 
ing, who is* the suprenie Founder and Guardian of 
both ; it strikes, not only at the well being of individ- 
uak, but at the existence both of Ae church and oom- 
monwealth* 

But though all men are thus bound to seek the rcf- 
ormation of transgressors by fidthfully reproving them ; 
y^ this duty eminendy belongs to some particular clas* 
ses of mankind ; I mean those, who are peculiarly en# 
trusted with the superintendence of others. All au* 
thority over others makes the governor, in some sense, 
accountable for the behaviour of the governed ; conse- 
quently the former is as truly obl^ed to notice and 
guard the actions of the latter, as to watch over his own. 

Those magistrates, parents, and instructers of youth, 
who neidier regard nor reprove the vices of those under 
their care, betray a most sacred and important trust 
Those civil officers are eminently guilty in this respect^ 
whose peculiar function and solemn oath bind them to 
investigate and animadvert upon certsdn offences ; who 
yet, in defiance of those sacred engagements, wilfiilly 
shut their eyes, their ears, and their mouths, against 
the most flagrant transgressions, instead of faithfully 
arming agsunst them the sword both of private reproof and 
public justice^ Those parents, too, will be called to a 
terrible account at last for the blood of their children, 
who have suffered them to perish before their eyes, on^ 
ly for want of telling them their sin and their danger. 

Those Christian teachers likewise incur dreadful 
guilt, who refiise to see, or neglect to reprove, irrelig^ 
ious and demoralizing principles, or prevailing practical 
impiety and vice, especially when these evils are spread- 
ing over the Christian world. On the other hand, that 
tmnister deservci a double tribute of gratitude and 
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lionaiir» especially from his own people, who is reader 
to riski and even to sacrifice, his own temporal ease^ 
profit, reputation, yea, his wdrldly all, rather than with? 
hdd from them such information, admonition, and re# 
iproof, as he believes in his conscience to be essential t^ 
their best interests. 

Such a truly independent, ^magnanimous, yet benev* 
cdent spirit ought to characterize every professed disci* 
pie, esjjecially every minister, of that self-denying Re^ 
deemer, who cheerfully sacrificed his own ccmifort^ 
honour, and even life to ^ great business of reprovt 
ing, healinij, and saving a disteiiyperedi perverse, and 
undiankful worlds This pourageous ^d active zeal^ 
however, by no me^ns precludes, but rather implies, as 
we shall presently see, that (^l^ristian meekness and dis. 
cretimi, which ^re neqes^^ary to the aqceptance and suo 
cess of our faithful admonitions^ 

Another description of persons, to w^iom this duty of 
reproof peculiarly belongs, is tjie class of professed 
9nd intimate friends* Every man may justly challenge 
this ofllce from his bosom associate, a3 an indispensable 
debt of friendship, For, to use ^h^ language oi aq ek>% 
quent writer, ** To what purpose does a man lak^ 
another perspn into )iis heart, so as to inake him his 
aecond self, his second conscience, if the Ij^tter will nol; 
tie impartial in observing, reproving, and amending hi^ 
faults as well, as in applauding and improving his vvcn 
tues ? Can that man truly love me, c^ii he ieel toward 
me like a generous, confidential friend, who leaves me 
unwarned, unguarded, unassisted, when he sees de^.^ 
fccts and improprieties in me, which I overlook in my» 
self, and which, if uncorrected, will injure my comfort 
and improvement, my reputation a'^d usefulness ? No, 
it is the nature a£ love to cover a niultitude oi sins^ 
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and one instance of this is to cover tfiem from the eyes 
cC others, bf faithfully discovering them to the oflfender 
himsdf, and thereby engaging him to watch over and 
suppress them/' 

Let me then earnestly recommend this expression of 
true friendship to all, who are united by its endearing 
^tnd sacred bonds ; to those, who are intiniately con« 
nected by nature^ by agreeable neigU>ourhood, by &- 
miliar association, e^cially by those domestic ties^ 
whidi render two persons in an eminent sense one# 
What singular advantages and proportionate obliga« 
lions are these under, particularly iiht last, to cchtccC 
each other's failings iji the most insinuating and effica- 
dous manner, and thus to guard and im{»x)ve each othcj: 
%i virtue, in mutual Christian affection, and happiness I 

But here an imnortant question arises, How ought 
this delicate task of administering reproof to be per- 
fcrmed, so as most eflSbctually to reach the end? I 
answer, 

First. Let Ae reproof, if possible, be given in se* 
4ret ; for the design of it is, not to disgrace, but reform 
the offender. But Ae fiublication qf his miscarriage 
tends only to exasperate ,and harden him in txansgres. 
jion. Yet such is the malignity, the imprudence, ot 
Ae love of telling and hearing some new thing, which 
generaUy jn^vails, that a person who has committed a 
l^ult, instead of being admonished and recalled to vir- 
tue by Ae^jMivate smd tender voice of friendship, too 
€(Mnmonly finds himself, in Ae first instance, the victim 
<rf public reproadi. But is Ais consistent wiA Ae law 
ef Christian prudence and love, or even of common hu« 
manity ? Has not our benevolent Master prescribed a 
very difierent line of conduct t Has he not expresriy 
likected m, ^^ If Ay lnx)ther ha;i offended Aee^ go andi 
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tdl him hi^ feult between thee and him alone?" If thisif 
step succeed^ the brother is gained, and his offence is 
to be forever buried. If this secret application fail, 
then " take with thee two or three witnesses.*' . 

How amiable is this process ! It savours equally of 
tenderness to our brother's ceputation and comfort in 
this world, and to his eternal salvation in the next. 
Accordingly, even the popish religion, which enjoins 
confession of sins to the priest, inflipts the severest pen- 
alty on him, if he divulge any thing, revealed to him in 
such confession. When will the protestant world learn 
from despised papists to practise equal prudence and 
charity ! 

. Secondly. Let the style and manner of our reproofs 
be suited to the rank and condition of the reproved. If 
an inferior be called to reprove a superior, let him man- 
ifest the same deference and submission on this occa- 
sion, as in the most direct and solemn expressions of 
respect. Even truth, unseasonably or disrespectfully 
delivered, especially in cases of rebuke, usually irri- 
tates, instead of curing, men's vicious passions. It 
leads them to hate truth and virtue, on account of the 
forbidding garb, in which they appear. In this case 
the reprover is really a partaker in the sin of the of- 
fender ; because he directly confirms him in it. With 
what modesty and delicacy did Daniel reprove king 
Belshazzar, a most insolent, debauched, and sacri- 
legious prince, who had just profaned the sacred ves- 
sels of God's sanctuary at a licentious feast ; yet instead 
of reproaching him in rough and bitter language, he 
calmly . recounts to him the signal mercies and judg- 
ments of, Heaven upon his father Nebuchadnezzar, and 
then gently adds, " And thou, his son, hast not hum- 
bled thine heart, though thou knewest all this." Such 
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% discre^ and respectful manner recommended both his 
person and his admonition. Let all reprovers, both 
public and private, imitate this lovely examjde. Let 
them seek, by a prudent and re^ctful mode of ad* 
dress, to insinuate needfiil reiMtx>f into the affi^tions 
of men, and thus to give it desirable success ; which 
brings me to add. 

Thirdly, Rebuke must be <Uspensed in a meek and 
compassionate manner. Nothing can be more unbe* 
coming and cruel, than haughty, sarcastic, ot insulting 
treatment of a guilty brother, which seems to triumph 
in his pain^ and confiision. The spirit of Christiaa 
charity forbids all scurrilous reflections on the person 
reproved, and every needless aggravation of his offence. 
It requires us to probe his wound with the hand of ten- 
der pity, as those who participate in the distress, which 
duty and love compel us to inflict, and who wish to ex- 
cite no more anguish, than the real necessity and bene-* 
fit of the patient demand. We have an excellent mod- 
el of this compassionate manner of reproving in the 
prophet Nathan, when sent to admonish David. of his 
shocking guilt in the affair of Uriah. Instead of di- 
rectly painting, in strong and aggravated colours, the 
crimes of adultery and murder, he imperceptibly steals 
into David's conscience and heart, by the nicest arts of 
gentie address. By reciting a most apposite and mov- 
ing parable he leads the guilty monarch insensibly to 
pronounce his own* condemnation. Having thus 
brought him to confess his sin, he adds not one severe 
word to heighten his affliction, but hastens to comfort 
him with an assurance of divine forgiveness, seconded, 
however, by a kind but faithful warning ; " The Lord 
has put away thy sin, thou shalt not die, — Howbeit, as 
by this deed thou hast given great occasion to the ene- 
mies of the Lord to blaspheme," thy infsmt son, the 



ofl&pring of thy crime, " shall surely die.'* How ttxy* 
4er,, yet how eSectual, was this manr^r of 'dealiag I 

This compassicmate style of reproof is ever connect*'^ 
^ with a humUing sense ol our own guilt and remain** 
ifkg depravity, and a thankful acknowledgment of that 
divine grace, whidi has preserved us from the same <wr. 
even greater vices, than those, which we reprove in othr 
ers. This humility and pious gratitude will prevent us 
from looking down upon ofienders, as the proud Phari-i 
see did on the poor Publican, with- a boasting, vaia 
glorious air ; and will lead us to adore the distinguish^ 
)ng mercy of God in keeping, or delivering us fronj 
those temptations, by which others have fallen* 

Fourthly. Reproof must not be continued cm: re* 
peated, after the occasion is removed by the reformat 
tion of the ofiinder. When our guilty Iwother repent^j^ 
he ought to be forgiven ; and, if we forgive a crimd> 
we might to forget it ; that is, to feel and behave, as if 
we had forgotten it, in a friendly and respectful man« 
ner, as we treat those, who have never offended us. 

If those, who call themselves Christi^ms, would dik 
igently discharge the duty before us, in the manner 
BOW recommended, they would evidence and promoto 
their brotherly love to the best advantage. Their ad- 
Jnonitions, for the most p4rt, would be kindly receiv-* 
ed, and would frequently, by the divine blessing, pro» 
duce the 'desired effect. Such faithful reprovers would^; 
at least, preserve their own souls from sharing the giiilt 
and ruin of their offending brethren ; and would pos- 
jsess unspeakable comfort and benefit in the present ap- 
probation and improvement of their own minds, and in 
the final applause and recompense of their Judge. 

Let these considerations prevail on you, my 'breth- 
ren, to comply in good earnest with the precept of 
tiiie text. Remember that it forbids you^ on, any pre* 
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tence, or for any reason whatever, to omit this humane 
and benevolent office. Be entreated then to banish 
the excuses, and to remove the causes, which obstruct 
or mar your performance of this duty. 

Some of you are perhaps deterred from reproving 
Odiers, by a consciousness that you are equally guilty 
yourselves^ You cannot with any ^ii it or confidenoft 
press those duties upon your neighbours, or even your 
own children, which you yourselves secretly or openly 
n^lect. You cannot rebuke them for sin, when yon 
commit the same, or equal transgressions. You have 
aot courage, by attempting to reform Aem, to expose 
yoursdves to that cutting retort, " Physician, heal thy* 
sel£" Those parents, rukrs, or masters,^ those Chrisi^ 
tian professors and, teachers, m^ well be afraid an<i 
asbanied to reprove and exhort others, who are not re- 
ligiously careful of their own temper and conduct ; far 
^ admonitions of such ean have Ijittle authority, aof 
^ptance, or utility. All of us, therefore, especially, 
those, who are appointed to watch ov^r others, h^ive g 
4ouble motive to attend to ourselves, s^noe without tbi^ 
attention w^ can neither save ourselves, nor usefully 
perform c^ur duty to mankiad, but directly contribute 
to the destruction of both. Let our charity, then, be« 
gin at home, in the thorough conversion and genuioQ 
Sategrity of our qwn hearts and lives. Then, our expe* 
rience and example will give energy to our endeavour^ 
for the reformation of others^ j 

Again, some of you are probably hindered frorn the 
perfonpance of this duty by a desire of pleasing, aad ^ 
fear of offending mau But though the favour of those 
around us be a desirable good, both in itself and its ef* 
fects, and the contrary be an equal evil ; yet it is cer* 
tainly our duty 4nd interest to please God, rather than 
jnen. To please men for their good to edification is 
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trae Christian benevolence ; but to please them to their 
destruction is base and savage cruelty^ 

Another hindrance to this duty is an excessive con* 
stitutional tenderness, which will not suffer us to give ' 
pain to a fellow creature, evm on the most argent oc- 
casions. Thus the tender feelings of some parents 
will not permit them to curb the extravagant humours 
snd passions of their children, or to administer the 
most needful correction, or even re{Htx>f, The same 
principle withholds many neighbours and friends from 
bearing proper testimony agsunst the foUies and vices 
of each other. ^But a tenderness, wWch thus restrains 
persons from a necessaiy duty, instead of being an 
amiable and useftil vutue, degenerates into a cowards 
ly and pernicious vice. 

Another great hindrance to this duty is shame, or « 
dread of reproach and ridicule. But if the servants of 
Satan are not ashamed of their master, shall the disci* 
pies of Christ blush to stand up for theirs ? If the 
former are not ashamed to swear, to riot, to trample up- 
on the Sabbath and worship of God ; shall the latter be 
ashamed to reprove such daring abonunations? If in- 
fidels and libertines ^oclaim their wicked and destruc- 
tive principles and practices with an unblushing, and 
even exulting countenance; shall not serious Chris* 
tian believers be at least equally bold in testifying 
i^ainst these evils, and endeavouring to reform them ? 
Does it not Ijecome them to manifest a noble superi- 
ority to the jeers and mockings, which a £iithful dis- 
charge of their duty may draw upon them froni igno- 
rant or abandoned men ? In short, let us all remember, 
Ihat there is no dishonour in bemg censurecj or ridi- 
culed, but in deserving to be so ; that it is a real glory 
to be reproached for our distinguished Christian cou- 
rage and zeal ; but that, " if we are ashamed of Christ 
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and hb urords before an adulteax>us generaticHi, he will 
be ashamed of us befoie his Father, and before his 
angels.'' 

Another impediment to this duty is an indolent dis* 
position, or such a love of personal ease and quiet, as 
omnot ixilish or endure laborious and persevering ef* 
ibrts4brthe reformation'and salvation cS. others; es« 
pecially as those efforts often provoke the moat un. 
tfaankiul and malevolent returns. But to excuse our*, 
sdves from this generous, though sdf-denying office, 
on this ground, betrays 9 vi}e pc^rence of present self* 
indulgenGe to the will and honour erf* pod, and the beh- 
est good pf our fellovir^creatures. 

Near akin to this is that exclusive devotion to our 
own interest, which shuts out all feeling or care for the 
wd&re of others, and prompts us to ask with wicked 
and murderous Cain, "Am I my brother's keeper?" 
Let my neighbour t£di:e care of himself. But it is sufl 
ficient to reply, We are all charged by God, by natur^ 
and Christianity, with the care of our brother as well, 
as of ourselves ; and consequently we cannot neglect 
his wel&re, vnthgut endangering and finally destroying 
our own.- 

Pride is also a frequent source of this neglect, I 
mean that pride, which disdains the humble office of 
'femiliarly instructing, exhorting, and reproving the 
poor, ignorant, and baser classes of mankind. But. 
such haughty, pretended Christians forget how low 
their Master stooped for them ; how he descended from 
the bosom and throne of God to mingle and converse 
with the dregs of mankind, with a view to reform and 
save them. 

Ignorance is another cause of tWs neglect. Some 
are ignorant, that the business of mutual reproof is a 
common Christian duty, or at least is their duty ; es- 
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|)ecially as they are conscious of such M^eakness rf 
judgment arid knowledge, or such want of eloquence, 
as in their view unfits them for this office. But every 
mail, however weak and unlearned, has some influence 
over others, especially over his equals and inferiors. 
He may, at least, admonish and rebuke them by the 
eloquence of his looks and example, which uAnany 
cases would have a salutary and lasting effect. 

This duty is likewise often obstructed by a spirit of 
discouragement and despondency, which tempts evea 
good people to give over admonishing stupid and ob- 
stinate sinners, and no longer to cast pearls before 
swine. But we ought to reniember, that so long, as 
there is life, there is some ground of hope ; that so 
long, as sinners will hear, we have some encourage- 
ment to speak ; that no person, however Ijtardened, is 
beyond the reach of divine power and mercy ; and that 
since God works by suitable means, it is our duty tQ 
continue our exhortations and reproofs, hoping and 
praying for a divine blessing to attend them, *^ In the 
morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not 
Ay hand ;" for thou knowest not but this good seed may 
at length take root, and spring up into a plentiful harvest* 

Finally, some neglect this duty from a mistaken idea^ 
that the office of reproving vice belongs exclusively t#. 
the Christian priesthood. But though public instruc- 
tion and admonition betong to Christian preachers only, 
yet it equally belongs to Christians at large to co-operate 
with their ministers by mutual private exhortations. 
These would greatly encourage and strengthen your 
public instructers, and would give double adv^tage 
ajid effect both to their public aiid private addresses ; 
but the neglect of this duty among Christian profes- 
sors depresses and disables ministers from prosecuting 
their work with desirable spirit and success. In shorty 
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the ne^igenoe, or the faithful zeal of a Christian peo« 
]de and their ministers is mutually contagious ; like the 
elec^ic fluid it is quicldy communicated from one to 
the other. 

Since, then, we find ourselves stripped of every plea 
for omitting the duty before us, what remains but that 
we awake to the immediate and resdute practice of it ? 
Have we not already, by our sbful neglect, been par- 
takers of the guilt, and accessary to die ruin of others ; 
perhaps of our own beloved children or dearest friends ? 
And are there not multitudes around us of open trans* 
gressors and scoffing infidels as well, as of cold or sleep- 
ing Christians, whose situation demands the friendly 
aid of our admonitions and prayers ? Can we have the 
fiuth of Christians, if we do not view such persons in a 
hazardous and very pitiable condition ? 

Can we possibly account for the careless spirit of 
many nominal believers at this day, both with respect 
to their own moral conduct and state, and those of oth- 
ers ; can we account for it on any other principle, than 
,that of secret infidelity with regard to the great truths 
cf revelation ? If men fully believe any tc^ interesting 
proposition or fact, it will influence their feelings and 
practice. This is universally seen in ^eir temporal 
afl^s. Accordingly we are told, that Noah was moved 
by his faith to prepare an ark for himself and his house, 
and to warn a sinful and sleeping world of their danger. 
Why did not the world hearken to, and comply with 
his admonitions ? Because they did not, like him, be- 
lieve the divine threatening. Agreeably, multitudes of 
professed Christians at this degenerslte period have only 
a traditional, uncertain, or at best probable opinion, that 
the Bible may be true ; but have no steady aM thorough 
conviction of the certainty and import* of its interesting 
doctarmes and preBepts, threatenings and promises^ if 
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they had, they; would be all sensibUky and exertioii in 
securing and promoting their own best interests, and 
tfiose of their famiUes, neighbours, and fellow creatures 
at large. We have all, therefore, very great reason to 
adopt that prayer of the discipdes, ** Lord, increase our 
feith." 

While we labour and pray for a more stroi^ and 
operative faith, let us with equal assiduity cherish a vaxi^ 
tual Christian benevcdence and sympathy.' I mean that 
benevolence, which deeply feels, and strives to remove 
the moral as well, as physical evUs, which have invaded 
oiu- country or vicinity ; that benevolence, which princi- 
pally laments, and seeks to extirpate the fashionable in- 
fidelity, irreligion, and \dces of Ae age, and which ex- 
erts its main efforts to produce a general revival of 
Christian piety and morals. While we glory in the lib* 
cral and benevolent character of the present times, let 
not this liberal and beneficent spirit be confined merely 
to men's bodies and political interests ; as though we 
were a set of beings, who were to expire widi the 
beasts, and had never so much as heard of a future state. 
Let not our bene vdent candour be perverted into a fond 
or silent indulgence of our children and neighbours in 
every pernicious error, folly, or vice. But let us re- 
member that our text, and indeed the whole ^irit of 
our religion, stigmatize this species of candour, as a real 
and cruel hatred of our fellow creatures. 

Let us then shew our philanthropy by more Christian 
and more substantial tokens ; by doing all in our power 
to bring those around us, especially our own families and 
intimate fi-iends to believe, love, and obey the gospel. 
In conformity to the express and frequent injunctions of 
Christianity, let us consider one another, to provoke un- 
to love and good worjcs. Let us " exhort one another 
daily, while it is called to*day, lest aiqr be hardeqed by 
the deceitfulness of sin.'' 



Cbetmon fit. 
On secret Faults and presumptuous Sins* 



Jf^o can understand Ais errors t Cleanse thou me from 

secret faults. 
Keep back thy servant also from presumptuous sins. Let 

them not heme dominion over me. Then shall Ibeup^ 

right ; and I shall be innocent from the great transgress 

sion. 

H£S£ words present to view a moral scale, or a 
gradual ascent of imquity^ The lowest degree of this 
series is error^ or secret infirmity ; the next, presumptu* 
aussin ; the highest is called the great transgression, 

I propose to define these several grades of sin, espec- 
ially the two first; and subjoin such remarks, as may 
seem pertinent and useful* 

The ground of the distinction here made between er- 
ror and presumption lies in the constitution of our na« 
tures. There are in th^ human mind three prime 
sources of action, the understanding, the will, and the af- 
fections. If there were no blindness in the first, no per- 
versity in the second, and no disturbance in the last, our 
actions would all be perfect. But a]as ! in our present 
state, these several Acuities are ^troi^ly infected with 
the appropriate disorders just oamjed* Hence most of 
our wron^ exercises Jiave a tincture of «adi. But in 
philosof^cal strictness, every sin must be denominated 
from its principal source* If it chiefly Teiult from » mis^ 
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jud^g or uninformed iiaderstanding, it is a sin of ig- 
norance ; if it proceed from a sudden perturbatioi) of 
the passions, it is a sin 6f infirmity ^ if it flow from a 
copl and obstinate (Jetermination of -the^wUl^ it is a pr^ 
'surnptupus ofFenceV' I will illustrate each of these biy an 
eminent scripture ^xanc^le. 

PauPs conduct in . persecuting the church of Christ 
proceeded directly from a misguided judgment ; from a 
full, though erroneous, persuasion, that Christitoity was 
a pernicious heresy, fabricated' to overturn the diving re- 
Egion of Moses.. His passions were not violently in- 
flamed against the Christians by any personal provoca- 
tions. His will did not boldly defy his understanding 
and conscience. We must therefore seek for the im- 
mediate cause of his wrong action in mental error ; and 
accordingly must style his persecution a sm of igno- 
' ranee. Under this name he himself condemns it i " I 
obtained mercy, because I did it ignorantfy.^ 

Our next illustration shall be taken from the fall of 
Peter. His denial of his Master did not arise from want 
of information. He had mtimately knoivn and amply 
confessed the divine character of jhesus. He knew and 
felt himself sacredly bound to own and adhere to Km in 
every extremity. He had solemnfy pledged himself to 
do it. The plea of ignorance therefore vanishes. Yet, 
on the other hand, his fault was not strictly a presumptu- 
ous sin ; because it was not done with deliberate design 
or previous malice. He came to the fatal spot with a 
contrary intention. Hisr heart loved and honoured his 
Master, even while his tongue abjured him ; and no 
sooner did the signal, foretold by his Lord, arrest his 
ear, than it roused the deepest penitential sorrow in his 
fcosom. These circumstances remove from his oflfence 
every suspicion of obstinate resolution, and oblige us to 
resort to his passions for the true spring of hi&^miscon- 
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duct. A sudden emotion of fear prevented the exercise 
both of his peason and virtue, and carried bid whole soul 
to one point, namely, how to avoid the fitesent danger. 
His deniat 'w^s therefore a sin rfinirmity. 

But the conduct ^f David inthe affiur of Uriah widely- 
differed from both the cases just cited. It was the wil- 
fiil murder of an innooent, ^brave, and &ithfid subject ; 
a rfiurder Idsurely predetermined, artfully contrived and 
eovered, and veary 'basely accompfi^d*; and all this hy 
a-person of superior .knowledge and sensibility with re* 
spect to right and wrong, to duty and sin. Thiaacti6a 
therefore has no plea eiAer of mistake or surprise. Jt 
was a high kistance of presumptuous wicked»es&. 

These examples compared suggpesit tfcc following ob- 
saratiom. 

h That no ignorance^or niistake respecting pldn and 
essential things can wholly excuse an erroneous con- 
daiSt; because sudh ignorance is in some degree vblun- 
^aiy, or the fruit of human depravity. It arises, not 
ironi a tc^ want of the requisite means of informationv 
but from &u>Ity inattention .and prejudice; or fcom a> 
heait, i^Hiiich loves the darkness of error and vice cathery 
than the pure light of truth and virtue. A misguided 
judgment, produced by such causes, implies crime ; and 
therefore cannot justify the actions, to which it leads. 
Agreeably, Paul, after his conversioti,- condemns that' 
very conduct, which before he verHy thought to be 
tight. This self-condemnation ^vas founded in a con- 
victaon, 4iat his former mistake arose, in a great measure,' 
from unreasonable prejudice, from a voluntary neglect 
of those m^ans of knowledge^ which had been placed 
before him. The same remark still more emphatically 
applies to the Jewish rulers and peoj^e, who condemned 
and crucified our Saviour. At the time of committbig 
&/^se enormities, they appear to have viewed him as 
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tn imp66ter wd bUtt{^0ier, wbo ought to be esecut^. 
Yet no one doubts tbdr faeinoua guilt in dw pnoc^td** 
ing. "^The reason is obvious, Th^ ma^nant depniv^ 
ity blinded their understandings* It made them resist 
the abimdant evidenoe^ ndiich Jesus badgivcn^ of hb di« 
vine mission* 

These remarks pbee in their true light the first dasa 
of ^Qs above described* They show, that ignarai)c«r 
and mistake, unless th^be invincible, orabsdutelyun* 
avoidable, will never e^iculpate a £3rb}dden acticsu 
They ccoisequendy esifarc^ the duty of (onfessng, wkh 
^ Paalmkt, those numerous errors^ or secret faults^ hu 
to which even good men are often betrayed by inconnd* 
eraiicm, or remaintng corru{itioQ* At the same time, 

II. Though ig(V)ranGe may not justify, y?t k Sa^ 
quently extenuates transgrcs^n* A person, who com^ 
mits an offence, without knowing or oonsiderii^ at the 
time its evil nature and temkncy, is certainly in that m> 
stance a less daring and aggravated offimder, than he, 
who performs die same w^ in defiafice of present knowL 
4dg^ and conviotion. Agreeably, our Saviour teUs us, 
that he, who dbobeys his I^KHrd's will, while he does not 
£illy know it, shall be beaten with few strips; wUiehe, 
who knows it, and yet does not prepare hhnself to do it, 
^lall be beaten wi^ many stripes. He also nwle this 
plea few his very murderers j ** Father, forgive diemi 
for they know not what they do." This plea however 
will be of litd^ service to those, who resolutely wr^ up 
their minds in ignorance or>delusi(xi, on purpose, that 
they may sin with greater freedom and boldness. Such 
wilful and studied delusion is itself a presumptuous sin^. 
This leads us to observe, 

III. That many things, which our selfcflattering minda 
are ready to pronounce infirmities, or undesigned er^ 
rors, belong to a higber, species of guilt. If a man, \m^ 
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der «xd4en and \4dent provocation, ccncrivM tn in* 
^y thou^t or revengeful desire; if he utters his hastf 
JeeEngs in unguarded expressions ; such thou^t, de* 
sire, and language, if soon checked, may be denomknt* 
ed infirimties. But, if a man finequendy indulges such 
|Mlsw>nate emotions and words, c»* some other folly« 
which eaaly besets him^ under an idea, that they art 
amall inadvertences; if he often rushes int6 those c<hii« 
panics, or situations, which tend to excite and confirm 
these inegularities ; if, after committing them, he studi* 
ously lessens, excuses, or hides their defi)rm!t^ hj/L 
j^qrifaing them to some laudable motive, to some inno* 
oeiit weakness, or to the sudden influence of passion, of 
eon^iany, or of exwsiple; in each of these cases he 
Ittakes himself a presumptuous offender ; he cherishes 
a fruity which 1^ ought to combat ; he showsa penrerso 
fbodn^ss for trpmsgres^n; he conrniits and per^bts in 
it bfmi a stupid insensibilityr to theevil of sin* AsmaU 
terror, wUfiiUy retained and fostened, implies and jn^ 
duces great guilt and depravity^ 

This suggests another fre<juent mistake on this sviu 
jeet. Some place in the list of infirmities all those sins^ 
which do not break out into overt acts, and even into 
gross and daring offences* But both Scripture and 
leaspu assure us, that t}^ heart is the prime subject and 
fi>tmtain of moral good and evil ; and, of course, diat 
the seo^ affections and exercises of this constitute the 
main pant both of human virtue and vice. It foUows, 
that a person may be a vile and presumptuous sinner, 
while his visible actions are decent and regular. Agree* 
ably, we arp told in the sacred writings, that aman.may 
commit adultery, and ev^n murder, in his heart. We 
are likewise told, that the carnal mind, or a heart, which 
fc^sii-icmely set on carnal things, is lenmity again^ 
0^1. u\ ohort, the Bible> and indeed the nature of the 



A&ig dtelares, that evil thoughts and desires, when i^v 
fully cherished in the breast, are not only presumpta. 
ous sins, but the jfruitfuj source of every other trans- 
gressioa. 

It is «Iso a dangerous mistake to suppose, that every 
sin, committed by a true believer,..jof a person endued 
with a gracious principle, is a mere infirmity. This 
conclusion has been drawn by some from these words 
cf St. John, *' He, that is born of God, cannot commit 
silt." ^^ That is," say these Expositors, *' he cannot, 
Mke other men, sin in a ebrcKal and deliberate manner ; 
jEonseqiiently his worst deviation^ are ine^isiderable 
fraiWes.'* We grant, that sin is riot his chosen and 
feadmg employment. Yet there are^seasons, when the 
remains of corrupt disposition bear down the opposite 
principle, and generate inward feelings and overt actions, 
directly repugnant to Ms genend character. Is it safe 
to assert, that these corrupt exercises are less aggravated 
in a; child of God, than in a servant of sin ? On the con- 
trary, does not the former sin against far greater privi- 
leges and motives, than the latter? Is not the unworthy 
conduct of a son and a favourite far more ungrateful and 
monstrous, than the same deportment in a servant, or 
an avowed enemy? Was not the guilt of David in the 
affidr of Uriah unspeakably enhanced by hi^ religioii* 
prdTession and attainments ? Let no one therefore 
iiriagine, that the guilt or the danger of his transgressdons 
is small, because he is confident of a Christian standing; 
Rather kt this «very persuasion increase his vigilance. 
Let it incite him to pray more earnestly, with pious Da^ 
vid in the text, **Keep back thy servant froni pre- 
sumptuous sins." 

XV. This leads us to specify some of the most re^ 
markable kinds of presumptuous sm. I do this M^th a 
view to place this awful subject in the most convincing 
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and searchmg light; and to point our best efforts against 
Sucha high species of guilt, in whatever shaperit may of* 
.fer itself. ' 

. One form, in which this sin appears^ is a violent op* 
•poai&m to the clear hght and warnings of conscience. 
, When the skiner's depraved inclinations, instead of be. 
ing subdued, are roused to greater energy by the kind 
interference of this heavenly monitor } when he bursts 
through the strong barriers, which a full conviction of 
truth and duty, of guilt and danger, oppose to his pra-* 
gress ; this is to transgress in a manner the most daring, 
ungrateful, and desperate. Those, who thus act, . arc 
€aid to resist and to quench the Spirit of God- Thoso- 
likewisesin presumptuously, who boldly cast off the. ro* 
ligious principles, impressions, and resolutions of their 
eariy years ; , who not only renounce, but openly deride 
those doctrines and duties, which they once regarded 
wkh i^verencc and delight It requires no ordinary 
degree oi presumption and outrage to stifle sentiments 
and feelings so natural and rational, so early and deeply 
impressed, and which have been found so comfc»-ting 
and salutary. Accordingly those, who make and. suc- 
ceed in this effort, justiy acquire the reputation of 
gigantic sinners. Those also merit the same character, 
-who relapse into those very sins, for which they hav6 
been severely chastized, and which they once bitterly 
lamented and solemiUy abjured. It deserves remark, 
that neither David nor Peter ever renewed those foul 
crimes, of which they once repented. On the contrary, 
they ever regarded them with peculiar detestation and 
horror* The remembrance of them was a constant 
incentive to a humble, watchftil, and exemplary life. 
But those, who return to the vices, which they once re- 
nounced with deep sorrow and shame, sin against'nature 
as well, as grace; for nature teaches even the inferior 
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animals to shun those dungs, which they have found to 
be hurtful* 

Near akin to this is the ptesumpti<m of those^ vrhb 
liarden themselves against tbe mercies or the judgments 
of the Most High i who abuse their health and compe*' 
tcncc, thdr wealth or power, as engines of luxurfy. 
oppression^ or impiety j who continue unreformed, af- 
ter, and perhaps under the scourges of personal, domes* 
tic, or national c^amity j who resolutely oppose the 
tinited admonitions of God*s word and providence. 

Finally, to the class of wilful and obstinate offenders 
we must refer all those, who refuse to believe and obey 
&e gospel, while favoured with clear and abundant evi« 
4ence odT its truth and importance. 

This particular view oi presumtuous sms suggests 
to us, 

V. The reasons, why the Psalmist was so earnest to 
be restrained from committing them. The reasons may 
be summed up in one idea, namely, the peculiar ma« 
Kgnity of such transgressions. Th^ flow from cool 
and stubborn depravity. Theybla^heme the essential 
attributes d God, by practically saying, either that he 
has not knowledge, power, and justice siffficient to pun- 
ish them, or that his mercy is so easy and so u&jdis- 
tinguishing a quaHty, as to pardon the most unrelent^g 
and daric^ wickedness, or, at least, to accqptthe cheap^ 
est and latest repentance. They are liQ&ewise very 
pemicioos in their effects. They destroy the light, that 
energy, and the delicate feelings of consdence. They 
bring a mtural and judicial hardness upon the heart. 
They consign the soul to the absolute empire of sin. 
They bring it to tlie predpice of total apostasy and 
ruin. Hence David prays to be kept back firom wilful 
»bi, that so he mi^t be innocent fix)m the great trans^ 
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gnes^on^ tfadt is^ from final impenitence^ which cannot 
be forgiven; 

In the revietir bf this dulJject, what reason have th€i 
best of OS to exclaim, in the language of David, Who 
can understand his errors ? Who can Conceive, how ofc 
ten and how greatly he has departed from the perfect 
standard of duty ? Who can reckon up the hnproper 
thoughts and feelings of his mindi the tmgiiarded sallies . 
of Ms tongue, and the faulty actions of his life? Who 
can enumerate his neglected opportunities of doii^ or 
receiving good, of resistuig or preventing evil? Who 
can form an accurate and complete list of the vicious 
mi^akes of his judgment, of the irregufer mbtions of 
his passions^ of the wrong inclinations and purposes of 
lailB wiH?* Who eaii fully state every circumstance of 
aggravation, which has marked each guUty defect, 
omission, or act of his life? Surely^ ray brethren, if we 
halve any knowledge of ourselvfes, of the divine law, of 
the mfinite purity and majesty of God, we shall readily 
axl^ttiAt humble ad^ss, "Jf thou. Lord, slK)uldst 
mark inkjtiities, O Lord, who shall stand?" 

Hence let us all unite in the prayer of the te^t, that 
Gos would cleanse us from secret &uks, and keep us 
back from deliberate tranagres^n* Hilmble and fer- 
vent prayer against sin is a natural preservative from it i 
as it tends to give us a solemn and habitual sense of the 
pres^ice andholin^s of God, of the evil and danger of 
eluding him, and of the vile hypocrisy of practically .♦ 
contradicting our own petitions* As prayer is the ap^ 
pointed medium of obtdning succour from Heaven ; so 
it solemnly tribids and urges us to employ our own dili- 
gesice in mortifying sin, in opposing temptation, and m 
practising universal holiness. Thus ^ncere petitions 
call fertii corresponding exertion. Let us then unite 
it 
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My activity with humbk dependence on God. If we 
would be kept back from sins of presumption and from 
the great transgression^ let us m;^»itain a constaiit rev- 
^en9e for the authority pf conscience y let us daily and 
impartially inquire into the state of our hesgrts ; l^t u& 
dread and promptly subdue the first risings of sinfuj^ 
thought and sdQ^cdon ; let us plant our strong!Sst guard 
agamst favourite corruptions ; let us avoid the most dis-^ 
taut approaches^ occasions, and appearances Of evil ; 
let us stQp pur ears, like the deaf adder, agsdnst the en- 
chanting voice of temptation 'r let us shuiv as we would 
a Hiprtal pestBence, the society and conversation of un«* 
godly seducers; let us say with a holy firnmess, ^ De-» 
part from me, ye evil doers y for I wEl keep the com* 
mandments of my Gob^ Above all, let us see, thj|| 
the jbuntain oi moral exercises \ntihin us be purified 
by heavenly grace ; that our souls be clad with the 
spiritual armour of truth and righteousness, of gosp^ 
jiuth and hope. Then shall we be able to stand in the 
evil day ; yea, we shall prove msore than conqueror^ 
through him, that loved us. 



On the Love of God. 



Tihm shc^t hve the L^d tfy Godivith a& thy hearty ani 
V)iik all thy ioui^ and with cdlthy mindj aftdvnth aUthf 
strength : this is the first cmd great CBmnumdmmi. 



A. 



»S aU i^Us^on is founded in ^ ^sistence^ per&cy 
tiohs, and providence of one Supreme Bejing, the Ci«a% 
tJOr and Govempr of the world; so this infinite Being 
snust be the prime and temninatjuig object <^ fdi^on; 
land ^ supitme r^;ar4 to j^m must ht the $fa(t du^, the 
\ctoyim^ virtues of rational qrpatureSi. Agreeabljr^ 
•when our Saviour was askbd by a Jemsii lawyer^ 
nvlucli is the first commandtomt of all^ he repliei in tl^^ 
iword3 just read ; ■' Thou shalt love thb I40ii9 thy Oo^ 
with aS) thy heart ;.«^.tl^ij^ is thie firs( ^d great c^rip 
|Eiiandi?iiait.'V 

In discoursing xm thjis very noble and mteree^g $i}b». 
iect, vm will endeavour to illustrate the nature* tbp 
grounds, the nv^surpi and d)e superior important i4 
JoveloGoi?, 

With regard t^ the nature of the affectit^ h^ie fiv 
joined, it must be understood to comprehend all tJioB^ 
inward Hoards to d>e Deity, which his jperfectiona, re^ 
lations^ and beneiBits demand* In other words, it iur 
eludes the whole pf piety, viewed in its internal prindU 
pies, or as seated in t}|e mind ; just a$ love tx> our 
neighbour, required in the second great coxqwand^ 
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comprises H^ iii4iolc .pripqii^e of social virtue^ Ac- 
cordingly^ the first ingredient in Ipve to Gop is a just 
loew and esteem of his character ; far so far as we eur 
tertsuD false ^d 4Mionourabte ide^ o^th^ Supreme 
Being, our regards to him will be mi&pla^ed> degrad- 
ing, and idolatrpus ^ they will realty caitre on a wrong 
object, an j4qI of our own Imagination. It js ^ercfor^ 
highly iniportant, that our views of the cUvine character 
be fqinded in truth, that they be derived frcwn the sa- 
<cred*orade$j that they prcseht the Deity to our minds 
in a glorious and amiable light, in the fuU-ofbedlu^re 
of his natural and moral perfections. Then, and only 
then, shall we percdvc a beauty, a transcendent digiity 
Ih his nature, which will conimand dvar rational, our -su* 
{)erlatiye esteem. We^may indeed possess a kind of 
iselfish, enthusiastic love to Goo vidthout this scri^^tural^ 
in^r^ssive sight of h]$ inherent excellence ; that^is, we 
may loi^e him with the mercenary affection of publicans 
aiid sinnprs, from a flattering confidence of his spedal 
love and benefits to us, fsither enjoyed or expeotedij or 
a pleasing idea, that he is lust such a Bdng, a^ oniv 
lidtvea^ But thi» is only a fdlection and refinement of 
^j/StPXavty aiid neither invdVes nor produces any gfemi«^ 
ine esteem of the divine character; for proper cstecttt 
cSP a wdrthy object nevar grows put of mere self-love, 
but ii^ ever fouiided chi tfie apprehended worth of th^ 
pai^ feteemed. Which leaidk us to dbserve, that true 
love to God unites the heart to his glory, and conse- 
crates all Ks faculties to Ks service. The mind, in a just 
view and»estctem of his infinite excellence, sees it to be 
tfienoblest aiid happiest thing in the woiM to bcmbur 
and please him ;- to contribute to the display of his glo*^ 
Tious.peifeotions, and the advancement of his mbtal 
kingdom. Hence its active powers and pursuits are 
mainly and habitually direoted to this object ; insomuch 
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jthat the pious lover of Godteats and di^rikd,. md ApfM 
.every thing to hts glory.. Hsnoe too^ he phces :his owo 
highest 4e%hl and fdiicitjr in eontemplating, serving; 
^nd'ipiitating his Maker, md enjoying the enuuuEtioiy 
and asaii];ance8 of his fiivpur. We necessarily dehgfat 
in those charaders, to whom our hear& are imi^ by 
6incei3eestee;tnandaffiscdon; their society, dieir friend- 
^p^ ibeir approving smile, their growing prosperity^ 
aflbrd ns the highest enjojrment. By contributing to 
dieir {deasure ot interest we essentially promote our 
own. Tius happily illustrates the inseparable connex« 
ion between serving God and enjoying him, ki the un* 
ion of which the compilers of a celebrated religious com<^ 
pend have wisely placed the chief end of mart ; tor bottt 
dieije ideas meet in one indivisiUe pdnt. 

By loving and glorifying God we immediately enjoy 
him^ or find our owA happiness in these noblest exer* 
dises of our minds upon their idghest object, especially 
MS coimected with- corre^nindent returns of love from 
this object* On the other hand, our felicity in the reg* 
talar arid fuH enjoyment of our Maker eminently gk^fies 
hiqt, I both as it displajrs the riches and triumph of ihis 
goodn^s in harmony wfHk his other perfections, and 
lamias us with the grei^st incentives and advantages 
to serve and praise him forever* 

This, by the w^y, fijrcibly represents the absurdity 
and self-contradiction of that sentiment, which* states 
true love to God" to imply a willingness to give up the 
enjoyment pf him for the sake (rfhis greater glory J A 
sentiment as repugnant to the nature of the 4uug, as: it 
is to the whole tenor of Scripture, and to the essential 
eoii^tttticm of man, considered either sps merely ration-r 
^, CNT sanctified. 

Further, it is easy to see that gratitude to God for his 
^vojirs is ?tn important branch of the pious temper ; for 
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If the Essential perfectionls of Ddty are a proper dbjectol* 
^esteem and compiaocttcy, then the exercise of thfeseper^- 
feotions in acte of benefici^ce to tis dematids tk^ eoires^ 
jpondent feelings and acknowledgments of gratitude ; 
gratitude as <9onstant and pro^s^ve, as is d^e cnrrent 
of divine benefits^ 

True love of God likewise inyolves a nevemtnd and 
filial fear of his power, justice, and paternal disple^nre ; 
a steadyand cheerful trust in Ins governitig wisdor^, be«- 
oevolence, and ^thfulness ; a quiet resignation to hb 
jdisposing pleasure, even in the most trymgsCeUes; an 
habitual and divine joy in bis perfect and universal ad» 
ministration ; a prevailing ^ fjffectu^ desirp to comr 
Jjort with or be confopmed to all his perfections ; to be 
obedient to his whole pifeceptive will, and to hold cwA). 
mumoii wilji hi|n in hi$ vmous ^c^tlinances and W]G#ks. 
. The w^ is now prepared to cdhsider, 1 

Secondly, The grounds or mothes of tl^s divjne at 
fcction. These are, first, the essential perfecticms of 
Godi and sec(»idly, his relations i^nd ponmunicai^ 
tions to uS. 

1. We are to love him priinarily for his own 'loTcli* 
ness ; or as thiS text intimates, we are fir^t to bve idnxi 
fis the Lord, the infinitely glorious Jehovah ; and thec^ 
as our God, related to us by many endearing tieSf 

Inproof of this, I would observe, if the character of 
(jod is really amiable in itself, it is fit that we shquld 
regard it accordingly ; for it is certainly right to love 
ivhat is right* We all find ourselves bound, and even 
constrained to love a worthy human character, at the 
first sight or hearing of it, previously to any thought of 
^self-interest, or to the idea of deriving any benefit from 
it ; ypa, in opposition to private and selfish afibcdon. 
Thus the excellent character of a Washington has 
commanded the esteem of distant nations, yea, of selfish 
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Britoxis, who, though obliged to view him in the latQ 
revolutiou as their most formidable enemy^ yet &It 
themselves equally obliged to admire and extol those 
g^reat and good qualities, which ennobled th^ man* Hoi/^ 
Viucfa greater then must he the obligation, which binds 
us all to revere and love the infinitely perfect Original, 
ca accoimt of his transcendent greatness and goodness ! 
It is Gop's infinite perfection, which makes him to be 
a God, which constitutes all his glc^y and beauty. If 
ther^fco^ we overlook this, we overtook God himself; 
we set aside every thing in him, which is a ground of 
esteem w affection ; consequently all our love, if vrc 
have any, must centre and terminate in self* In a 
word, it is self^vident, that no man can truly esteem 
and love the excellent character of Deity, unless he 
loves it on account of its excellence. This love to 
Uon for hi^ own most amiable perfections, and espe- 
cially for his holiness, which maybe called the sum and 
crown of his perfections, is the most noble, prominent, 
and discriminating feature qf true reli^on. But still it 
is not the only feature ; the religion of fallen, imperfect 
man is notVholly made up of disinterested love either 
to Gon, or the created system. For, 

In the 2d place, we ai^ to love him not only as the 
Lord, but as our God. TWs points out the seconda- 
ry ground to this duty. We are to love him as our 
Creator, who gave us our existence and fiiculties, and to 
- whom therefore they ought to be affectionately devoted ; 
as our^ Preserver and Benefactor, who, by upholding, 
actoating and comfcHting us every moment, acquires a 
|iew tide, with each successive instant, to our best af- 
fections and service ; as our Lawgiver and Judge, who 
has an undoubted right to give law to his own creatures, 
who has accordingly summed up his requirements in 
the great kiw of love, and who can and will reward or 
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{)umsb their obedfence or transgression ; finally^ as oai" 
merciftil Father ^nd Redeemery who, bjr giving Ms ownr 
Son to die for dur r^ettijJtion, Has' bought us ta' Mm-* 
self at4ri infinite price, and thereby laid m ^nder tfie 
ino^tfbrciHe and endearing' dbligaticms to gl^^ify G^D^ 
\vith OMf bodies and spirits,- wMch are Ms, The love 
and benefits of QO0 in our creation and preservation^ 
especislttf ki our r^demjitk/n and everlasting salvation,- 
are eonstairtty held up? in Sciripttffe as argurae'nfts to en^ 
gage our love and obedietfc^ > and all the saints on saw 
eroi record ar^ represented, as feeling the animating, 
constraining intuetice of these motives^ A thankfiil 
sense therefore of the tefrixporai, spiritual, and everlost-? 
ing merbidsof God, and^ subc^nate regard to oar 
ov^ into^est, te affected ther^l^., do not b6tray a meatif 
and unchristian selfishness^ as some seem td^ rfepresen^, 
but form an essential tared* in the tnilj^ fii6u3 chamcter. 
If Moses, the first charadleiP for vittite in thfe Old Tes^ 
tament, was in some degree incited to duty by the fti- 
ture recompense of reward; if St, Paul and other em- 
Hient Christians were constrained^ by the mercies- of 
God, and the lov6 of Ghriitin redemption, to live to Ms 
glory; if the Redeemer Mmself was animated by th^ 
joy set before Mm ; then' It cannot be base ov criminal 
for his disciples to be influenced! by the same^ ' 
• We proceed riolv to ascertain the tneasufe'^ this lofve 
to Gt)d* We are to love him " with all the heart, and 
with all the soul/aiyi with all the mind, and with alt the 
^rength* ^^ TMs n^We cluster of e mphatical and rieariy 
synonymous expressions is designed more - forcibly t6 
express thw one great idea, that God ought to be loved 
to the Mghest possible degree of dur natural capacitiies^ 
We must love him " with all our hearts," that is, with 
a cordial, unfeigned, governing affection, in opposition 
to a double or divided heart, a part of which seems 
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devoted to God and reiigion, while its supreme love 
and service are given to some odief object. We must 
love him** with all our souls;*' thit is, wth all the 
feculties of our souls. The understanding must be 
occupied in the contemplation of him ; the judgment 
must hold him in the highest esteem ; the will must em- 
brace him, as its chief good ; and the afiections meet 
and rest in him, as their central and ultimate object. 
We must love him ** vnxh all our minds ;" that b, a 
well iiifbrmed mind must be the guide, and a willing 
mind the spring and soul of our piety. Finally, we are 
to love him with •* all our strength ;*' that is, our a&c* 
tion must be vigorous and operative ; it must seize and 
strain every nerve,' and exert the whole strength of our 
souls and bodies in the service of die glorious and be- 
loved 6bject. In a word, these krong phrases do not 
imply, that divine love ought to swallow up our &culties 
in such a manner, as to extinguish all our other passions^ 
or shut out every innocent earthly object and entertain* 
Bient, or keep the mind m a constant passionate japturft 
of religious zeal and joy*; they only intend, that love to 
God must steadily keep the throne in our breasts, and 
duly regulate and sanctify all our inferior affections and 
pursuits. 

Let us now, in the last place, jittend to the superior 
importanfe of this divine principle. Love to our Maker 
is here styled fhe first and great commandment. It 
is so in regard of its object. As God is infinitely more 
excellent, than all other beings, so love to him must 
proportipnably transcend all other obligations and vir- 
tues. That afiection, which embraces an infinite object 
th6 sum of all being and beauty, seems to possess a sort 
of infinity, an amplitude, an elevation, a glory derived 
from and congenial to that of its object. Further, as 
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the infinite perfections of God, and his consequent 
authority over his ratimial creatures, are-the fcmodatiou 
of all their reUgi<ms and moral obligations; so adue 
i^pect to these divine peifections and thit authority 
must be the gnwnd work of all religion, the prime 
moving spring of universal obedience. Without this re* 
gard to Godf there is no holy, acceptaUe obedience in 
any instait^ce ivhatever ^ but where this exists, it ever 
leads to genuine religious obedience in eyery particular j 
it forms the only sure^ efficacious^ and indexible princir 
l^ecriT virtue. 

^ Again. The love of God appears greater than the 
love of our neighbour in another respect, namely, be- 
cause the latter is to be loved chiefly for die sake of the 
^rmer, co* as the offspring and iismge of God, and the 
ofcgect of his paternal affection. We are also to love 
our neighbour in subordination to God, i»o as to be 
ready to give up the most valuable Bxid favourite crea* 
tare, when it comes in competition with the will, the fe- 
rour, the interest of the Creator. ITiis is doubtless the 
Import of that remarkable text, Luke xiv. 26, and was 
^^cemplified in Abraham, when he offered up the dear* 
est earthly object. 

Blessed be God, we, who are parents, are not called, 
^ was Abraham, to offer up an only son with our own 
hands ; yet we are sometimes called to resign our belov- 
ed children, who are dear as a right hand, to the stroke 
of death. In such cases true love to God will unite our 
wills to his, will swallow up our natural and earthly 
affections in a supreme regard to his pleasure, his ap- 
probation^and honour, and this will make us ultimately 
feel and act, as if we hated and despised the most be- 
loved creature, compared with the infinite Creator. 

Finally. The love of God is the first and great com- 
mand, as it b the principal source or ingredient o^ our 
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hapi^iiess. This divine afecfion direedy tends 'to as. 
similate us to its i^orious «nd blessed object ; to en* 
brge, purify* and devate our minds; to Improve «is in 
ihe various branches of moral goodness, which con* 
sttotes the health, die perfecticm, die felicitjr of our 
laliqAalriiatane* Divine love uniies us t» God its object, 
wd .gives us the happifying enjosrment ssf him. As 
God is tbp sovi&neign good, the adequate portion of our 
spuls, so love introduces us to the possession of this 
good ; it iQtroduc^ us to .an object, sirQcient to employ* 
to enterl2up, to absorb all our &culties of contemplation 
and enjoyment. It unites us to a Fri^y who is in^ 
Smtely wise, fiuthiu)^ and good ; who has no unkindness 
to be suspected, no sorrows to be condoled? no change 
to be fisir^ j who Is forever glorious and happy, and 
^>rever our own, fojid is always at hand to guard, assist, 
and conifort us, ]How great the happiness arising from 
an intercourse of love with such an object even in this 
state of distance and injperfection ! But how unspeakably 
greater the bliss of seeing him face to face In the light of 
futuie glory ; of beholding, loving, and enjoybg him in 
an immediate, perfect, progressive manner forevef and 
ever! Well might the Psalmist in the view of this 
1>lessedness exclaim,, " As for me, I will behold thy facfc 
}n righteousness ; I shall hp satisfied when I awake, 
with thy likeness ; for in thy presence is ftiln^ss of joy) 
9t thy right hand there are pleasures for eyermpi^,'' * 
In the review of this subject, it is natural to reflect ori 
the goodness as well, as propriety and justice of that div 
vine constitution, which makes love tp God the first du* 
ty of man, The divine Legislator herein has equally 
consulted and inseparably united his own rights apd 
digmty, and our interest and happiness ; for this pious 
regard to the Deity is the main qualification for and 
lijgr^di^nt )n rational feUcity, 
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We likewise infer tbe ileslnK^ ve tendency of impiety 
and ^theism, both to societies and individuals, by un* 
deraiining the foundation of cmier, virtue, and rationpl 
felieity. We infer too the <te»g€T0«s erm of those 
moraUstft, who place the whde duty. of man in the |)er« 
8onal and social virtues, while they overlopk, s^ per# 
baps ridiculi^ as mere superstition or enthusiasm, the 
exorcises <rf love md devotion towards God. It ap^ 
pears from our doctrine, that piety is the basis and soul 
of moral exceU^ice and human happiiusss ; that it is 
perfectly fit in kself, is necessary to the uniform, par* 
severing, and acceptable dischar^ of scicial and private 
d>Ugations, and is essentially pre-requisite to the final 
approbation and enjoyment of God. Let our accom* 
plhhmeats in other respects b.e ever so amiable qr 
:^lendid, if we are eminently just and kind, generous 
md honourable towards our fellow men, and our character 
to human view is quite unexceptionable and noble ; yet 
if we treat the original beauty and good, the supreme 
Parent and Benefactor, with cold indifference or pointed 
exposition, we betray a very unnatural and monstrous 
state of mind, which is utterly inconsistent with real 
honesty and goodness* Let those, who have hithertq 
lived as without God in the world, labour to feel their 
guilt and dangt?r, and earnestly seek the recovery of that 
divuie temper, which is the root of human perfection anct 
felicity. Let those, who possess it, be daily employed 
in feeling the sacred flame ; let the daily breath of their 
hearts and of their lives echo that becoming and elevated 
language of piety, " Whom have I in heaven but thee? 
and there is none upon earth, that I desire, besides thee. 
My flesh and my heart faileth ; but God is the strength 
of my heart and my portion forever*'' 



On the Love of our Ncighboim 

Marx xii. 31. 

And the se&md Is like imtoiu namely^ this^ TkmsAab 
f itrpc thy m^hiour as thyself. 

X HIS and the preceding verse present to our ^cw a 
beautiful compend of true religion. They contain the 
answer, which our Saviour gave to this important ques* 
tion, " Which is the great commandment in the law?'* 
His first reply is, " Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart ;....this is the firstand greatCommand« 
ment'* This verse holds up the superior obligation 
smd import^npe of piety, or an inward governing regard 
to the Eteity. Accordingly, the prime duty and exceU 
lence of love to God were tlje theme of our late medita- 
tions in this place. The woiids, fixed at the head of this 
discourse, call our attention to tlje second great duty of 
xnan, which i^ of similar importance as well, as insepa- 
rably i^nnected with the first. " And tjie second is 
like unto it, qafjiely, Tl^ou shalt lovp thy neighbour as 
thyself," 

In illustiating the subject before us, we will consider 
the object, the nature, die st^dard, and the reasons of 
tiie duty enjoined. 

First, The f?^Vr/ of this duty is our neighbour. But 
who is designated or included in this^ appellation ? If a 
Jew in our Saviour's day had beei> asked this question, 
he would havp replied, those qf my own kindred and 
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nation, of my own rdigious sect or denomination ; these, 
and these only, are my neighbours, and the proper ob* 
jects of my charitable aJQfectioh* And if some bigoted 
professors of Chrisljani^.y^c^ iAterro|ated in^^ same 
manner, I fear their hearts would echo the same reply, 
though perhaps they would blush to avow it with their 
Dps. But if we apply to oiir cbvme Lord for a decisioa 
of this question, we shall find him determine it on a plan 
infinitely more noble arid enlarged* When ^ Jewish ' 
lawyer asked him, ^* And who is my neighbour V^ he 
relates to him the story dP a certain Jew, who, falling in^ 
to the hands of robbers, was stripped, wounded, and 
left weltering in his gore. He was found in the road 
by two Jewish travellers ; a contracted, unfeeling priest, 
and a Levite of the same mean, and barbarous temper j 
who, instead of commiserating and relieving the wretch- 
ed object, though one of their own coutitryand religion, 
<Mily gave him a cold, distant look, and passed by on the 
other side. At length a Samaritan, one of another na, 
^ion, and of a quite different religion, with whom the 
Jews disdained any kind of intercourse, finds the unhap- 
py stranger, and his heart is instantly struck at the pitia- 
ble sight; his compassionate, beneficent Ipve bursts forth 
through every barrier of national prejudice or party dis, 
tinction ; he embraces a professed enemy in the arms 
of fervent benevolence, and treats h^m with all the ten- 
der and generous kindness of a brother. ** Which, 
now, (says our Saviour) which of these three was neigH-f 
hour to him, that fell among thieves?" The lawyer 
readily answers, **He that shew:ed mercy on him.'* 
Then said Jesus, " Go thou, and do' likewise, Lool; 
tlpon thyself a neighbour to every man, and every man 
a neighbour to thee. Let the stream of thy extended 
and active good will flow out to all, whom thou art capa-r 
ble of serving, whether they be strangers' or acv 
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quamtance, friends or foes, just or uujust." Thus lbs. 
gospel holds up all mankind, as the object of our 
neighbourly and fiatemal regards. 

Secondly* We are now to inquire into the nature of 
die affection here required to this object. And it is 
obvious to remark, that there are many thmgs, which 
wear some appearance of love to ouuikind, which yet 
fell essentially short of the spirit of the duty before us; 
There is an instinctive and p^tinful sympathy awakened 
by the sight of a fellow creature in distress, which en- 
ffigss our immediate efforts £or his relief. There is 
a. stroQg natural a&qtion towards our kindred* especially 
towards our tender ofispring. There is a characteristic 
sweetness and goodness of temper, which forms an early 
and c(mstitutional feature in human characters* There 
^is also an artifici^ pplite^ness and generosity, the pro* 
4Qct of civilization and refinement, or at best of merely 
rational and philosophical considerati<)ns» There is like* 
wise a warm affection to others, which, grows out of J^ 
likeness or union of sentiment and disposition, of party 
or country, w which is nourished by the enjoymept or 
the hope of their partial friendship and beneficence to 
us ; not to add, that there is sometimes an a&cted db- 
play of kindness and munificence to iodividyals, or o£ 
noble patriotic zeal for the public, which is prompted by 
merely vain or selfish motives^ and sometimes by views 
very base and iniquitous^ It is evident,^, at first sights 
that neither of these apparent instances' of beneyolence, 
nor all of them combine^, fulfil the e^nten^ye precept 
in the text. If you ask what fiirther is included, we re- 
ply, genuine, virtuous love to our neighbour is ever, 
founded upon and connected with piety, or a reli^oua 
and prevailing regard to our Creaton If we love God 
with a supreme aflfection, .we shall naturally love hia 
national offspring for his sake, on account of thcar near 
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relation tohim^ and the image or display, which they 
present, of Ms glorious perfections ; we shall love and 
do them good from a pious respect to the example, the 
will, and the glory of their diviiK Parent and ours, who 
is good to all, who commands us to manifest our love to 
him by acts of kindness to his creatures, and who Js 
greatly pleased and honoured by every effint to promote 
their felicity. In a word, since benev(dence is the very 
nature and beauty of God himself, and since love to him 
and daily intercourse with him directily conduce to 
assimilate tis more and m0re to his character; itfofiows^ 
that a pious aifection to the Deity w3l soften and ex^ 
pand the heart in godlike benevolence ; wiH kill a selfish, 
proud, and malignant spirit, and form its possessor to a 
gentle and forgiving, a ju^ mid &ir, a mcere and faith* 
ful, a beneficent and liberal character. Thus the love 
of God md of our ne^bour are intinwEtely united ; 
the one is the sure and ef&ctual basis, the odier the 
tising^and beautiful superstructure of universal good- 
ness* As he, who truly knows and regards his Maker, 
will imitate and please him by loving^ and seeking the 
good of mankkid ; so he, who has no proper alfection 
towards God, can have no genuine love to man, not 
any certain and comrhanding principle of social virtue. 
AgreeaWy, an inspiied apostle assures us, that every 
one, who truly loveth his brother, b bom of God, and 
knoweth Gob ; but he, that lovedi not, knoweth not 
God; for God is love. 

• Further, as the love of our neighbour supposes a re- 
ligious principle, m its parent and support, so its prt>p- 
erties and fruits embrace the whole compass of social 
duty ; for all the commands of the second table are- 
compiehraded in this one saying, " Thou shalt love 
Ay neighbour as thyself/* This is that charity, which is 
st}ded the bond of perfeetness, because it is the life and 
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perfection of eveiy virtue, the umdng band or centm 
of the whole circle of Christian graces. As all Gon's 
tnoral perfections and acts maf be summed up in love» 
so an the alfecdons and exerdses, whidi we owe to our 
fellow men, are included in charity* This compre* 
hends, or elfectuaUy produces a proper esteem ci dieir 
persons and sta^ms, a virtuous and friendly complacent 
cy in their characters, whenever they appear to be holy^ 
c»* morally excellent, a cordial gradtuide for their &« 
voursi and above aD, a benevdenti active zeal for thdr 
wel&re. Love unites our hearts to die interest of its 
ob}ect, and engages us to desire, to pursue, and to re- 
joice in it as our own. Love is eyes to the bUnd and 
feet to the lame. It springs forward to relieve the chil* 
dren of want and distress ; to compose and tranquilize 
the sons of contention ; to enHg^ten, comfort, or estab* 
11^ the ignorant, the wavering, or the Mnt-heartedin re* 
ligkm; and, in aword, to diffuse happiness all around, as 
&r as its abSiQr can reach, tfardughtbe fiunily, through the 
vicinity, tb*ough die country, yea, through the whdo 
brodnaiiood of man. If we would see thbexcellrat virtue 
in its fufl dress, let us contemplate the noble picture of it 
drawn by the hand of inspimtion in the 13th chapter of , 
the firat eiMstle to the Corinthians. " Charity," or love 
to our neighbour, *\ suffereth long and is kind i charity 
envieth not, vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, does 
not behave itself unseemly, seefccth not her own, is not 
easily provoked, thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not in ini- 
quity, but in the truth ; beareth all d»ngs> believeth all 
things, hopedi all things, endureth ail things.^' 

To throw sdll further light on this interesting sub*, 
ject let us attend, 

Thirdly, To the standard or measure of the afectioa 
ire^uired* We are commanded to love our nei^bour 
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ds cnspsdyes. But what is the import of tbis remiolea^ 
Mc phrase? Weanswer,. it seems c^Ue of a tfateeh* 
Hd constracticsw It may intend $ntgmiMty of degreem 
This is the sense of some learned expositors* But sup^ 
pose^ we possess an e^ial affectioa to our ne^hbour as^ 
to <»iradves^ it wiU not fialk^, that we must or oan fay. 
&e same degree of practical attention to \m weUare, m 
tp our omn;, for besides the one cominon s^ctioa 
td hbxk and ourselves, we all possess a variety of 
private appetites and p^sionsr and to provide for and 
gratify these^ must necessarfly ocscupy a peculiar and 
large portion of our time and pursuits* Besides^ we 
have a for more immediatJey and constairt, and lively 
view of our own interests as wdly asr far meore frequent 
and advantageous opportunities to promote them, than 
we ran Imve in reference to the interest of others ; and 
we are e^ddentj^ entrusted by our Creator with the caro 
of ourselves in a special sense, with the care of our own 
welfare as wdl, as <^ our moral behaviour. Admitting^ 
therefore the possible existence and oUigation of an 
equal inward benevolence to n^ neighbour as to my* 
self, yet 1 neither can nor ought to carry thb principle 
fully bto practice^ Indeed tiic principle itself seen^ 
contraiy to evident &iet ; for sdl nmnkind, the most vir-. 
tuous and enlarged as weU,. as the most contracted and 
vicious, have a natural, inseparaUeprinctple of self4ove» 
which inspires a peculiar feding for their oMm safety 
and happiness, as vsi impc^tant personal good r and to 
cherish and act upon this principle, widun certaiia lim^ 
its, is both proper smd usefiil ; and &r from being con. 
demned b plahily warranted by tins very command,. 
whgk:h presupposes the existence and lawfulness of this 
private affection, and makes it the rule of social. For 
in the next place, die phrase before us may import » 
similar kituf of affittim with that, which we bear to 
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mankiveB. As evmjr man lovek liimsdf with a ttooere 
teidfexi«nt,&Y^;Qraiis»uic(^ maibcs^ 

tioni which lOMaUgr «)ccit^ tte most provideikt atid id- 
tdustrkms care to aroid iktiseiy and aeooffe happanest, 
%$icH sweetens ail Us bbours for ftat end^ and wKioh 
'^^uoes eidier |;reat joy or grief in die attainment or 
adial^^IKMnlaient of kis favourite object; sq ure ought to 
fed and express the same kind of pegaid to otir nea^ 
ix>ur, and dius to uiakt his interest^ his joys and soi^^ 
ix>yrs ourown* 

finally; heitt, dUb expressbn, cs tkf^f^ fanpoits thdtt 
lOur a&ctioa ai^d attention to the good of o^rs shotiJd 
liear a reaaonaUe propcxtien to our loVe and eai^ of 
^ursdves; that after making pe^cultr and C€«npeteiit 
provision for our pwn \ii$elfaBe, our affectiooate cohtriv. 
.^ince and .endibamu^, our talents and pix^ierty muj^ he 
^xtmtecrated to tiie good of ip^nkind* In sihod; io^tr 
text obliges us to feel add act towards ^our nieighhouiv, 
on all occask)ns, ju£^ as we should reasonably desir^^ 
tih^t they shoujid fed and conduct towajniis us, a^'cieal^ 
to that most i^mparti^ and excellent rule, ^^ Whatever 
yc would that men should do to you, do ye even so 
unto thenu" 

}>o any inquiry the rmsoffs of this strict and e^iteii- 
jsive injuncti(Mi $ or why so high a |iitcb of betaevojenee 
is required of us ? The answer to ^is ccnnplet^s the 
plan ci our discourse^ And first, we at^ obliged to st, 
because it is fit and beautiful in itself^ If niy ndg^^ 
bour is equally worthy of esteem with myself; if he has 
^ual capacity, need, and desire of happiness ; and if 
b^ welfkre be as valuable, as good in itself, and as pre- 
t:uDus to him, as mine is to me ; then it is in its own na- 
ture right, that I should regard his person and int^^ppt 
Its my own. Besides, all men are brethroi, havii^ thp 
pgV^ pomjnpn par^t land origin^ p^tnrp and (SOfiditkiPi 
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necessitf es and prospiects, €be same mutiial dcpradea^ 
and social affections; it is llia^qre congraoiis and 
beautiful for Aem to fed and act towards one ano&ar 
i^pon the plan of brotherly bve, neciprocal kimbms» 
md generosity/ We may add, the example d God 
and his Son enforces this Obligation upoa us. The 
^hole nwie or character <^ God is con^miisd in 
low; mifvisey pure, comprehensive, ahnightjr bmero. 
lence/ This is the grand spring of all the divine opera* 
tions in creation, providence and redeniptlonf Now 
bnitation of; God is the first duty and high^ e;8:ceUence 
of man. A grateful sei^e of the rich, dkintefetled^ 
goodness of Grod and the Savbur to our rebdiious 
world peculiarly becomes those^^ who are so infinitely 
indebted to this goodness: and where tius gratitude 
prevails, it will engage us to love and do good to one 
another, as God has loved us all, and hereby to further 
die designs and spread the triumphs of divine benevo* 
knee as well, as to approve ourselves his gende chiU 
dren and fevourites^ And since God has likewise em 
joined this benevolent affection upon us by his own infi* 
nite authority, we c^umot withhold it without trampling 
under foot the rights both of God and of man, and 
proving ourselves to be as destitute of piety, as we arc 
4Df social virtue. I^t me add, this love to one another 
is the foundation and soul both of public and indi^ual 
hapi^ness. By devoting each member of die commu- 
nity to the interest of all the rest, it secures and ad* 
vances the common good to the highest degree. This 
forms the faithful ruler, the obedient subject, the patri* 
otic citizen, the obli^ng neighbour, the united, i4go* 
fous, and happy society ! This not only gives to the 
several members of society the subfime pleasure, which 
arises from conscious goodness, from the reciprocal en- 
#earments an4 offices of love, but it puts each individ- 
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tud m posaemon of the whole mass of good, enjoyeA 
tqr all Ua Jidlow mmbera, }«a, in some aense, of all Afe 
^ooAf wluch he sees diffiosed throii|^ the univene, 
^ioce hb benevolenee caaUcs him to rejoice in it as hia 
own. ' £v^ argument tfaeiefixe of intrinsic fitness^ 
equity, and bew^, of divine authonQr and himian in- 
tierert and happiness, ooncuis to reoMunend the duty 
befiveus. 

fo reflectii^ on die precedii^ fobject, fve are led to 
eee in what sense Christian benevolence may be call* 
ed diskiterestedi It is not so in such a sense, as ex* 
chides a regular and even peculiar love and care of our* 
sdves, ncH- in suchasense, as would imply, that love to 
4)thers is not as leally our affection, or conducive to our 
own gradfication and interest, as even self-love can pes- 
eibty be ; for there is no temper or course of action, 
which i»xxluces such immediate, such rich and lasting 
enjoyment to the subject, as the habitual feelii^, die 
x^onscious and successrful exertion of Christian benevo- 
lence. The only s^nse therefore in which it can be 
^dled disinterested is, that it is not the of&pring of 
mere natural self-love, but is derived from a source, 
which regmds an object, and pursues an end distinct 
from those of bare jn'ivate aftction, and is ever ready to 
sacrifice a lesser sdfish interest to the superior good of 
its object. Yea, to o&r up our whole personal happi- 
ness in time to the dvil and rdigious interests ^ man- 
kind. 

Further, we kam that piety and social virtue must be 
united in order to complete a good character ; that nei^ 
thcr of them can be stsd^le, genuine, or consistent with- 
out the other. We also learn what is the most promi*. 
sent feature, dr the leading spirit and excellency of the 
Christian system, namely, love to God and man. With- 
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0iit this the most orthodox &kh^ the most cois&ient hdpe 
ill the divbe mercy and the mcaitt of tte SctvioUr, af4 
the most zealoiis. and scrupulous altendance ta Chris^ 
<iin instiittlioiis Witt pmre but iranit^ and ddittsidh* 

Further, k is listiual to aidc^ whayt benevolaat or hu* 
mtoe motive can mduce so ntaitjr persons an this eiv 
%hteaed Hge not ofdy to rgeet Chrislaimty themsely^ 
but to labour to undermine its credit and influoiop 
among thek fellow o^^lutes ? Do ' the}r senmtsly ^sh 
to extirpate a religion, whose whde aim is to prpoK^ 
mutual love, usefulness, and hap{>iness among foim. 
upon piineiples and motives^ which alonie c^ effectUp 
dly attain and pemianeatly secure them ? 

To coticlude, let us survey our own characters in the 
light of thie^ subjoot* Let us ask our conscienoes, 
whether we possess that love to our ndgUx>ur^ to eW 
«y person within our reachi which .is ready to treat 
bim as aootfaer self, td seek and rejoice in his happi^ 
iie36> to feel and relieve his distresses^ a& if they were 
^oto own? Have we that virtuous berievolaice, whieh^ 
fenders m uiiifcmiily amiabk and useful actors in ev. 
^ station and relation, in the family, the churchy and 
the state ? And is the whdie system of our social vk- 
tues buHt upon and supported by supreme love tx> 
G^ and a cordial faith in his JSbn? These are tbe 
^rand questions, which must decade our &te. All oth- 
«r accomplishments^ shcat of love^ prophecies, knoid- 
edge, tonguesj yea, faith and hope shall vanish away, 
' That diere is a pdnciple in good men, whicb answers 
to this description, or which seeks and rests in the ^ood 
of others, as its ultimate end, is proclaimed by the 
united vcace of experience, of reason, and Scripture^ 
But though this disinterested affection be an eminent 
branch of the Christian temper, yet it does not (as somig 



Ittve mi&ilabed) constitqee the *«hole definitftoa of 
virtue, or comprise all the parts of ,an escdient human 
ehnader. As h does not extii^bh Ac other inno- 
ontt feelings <^ hsnnan natuve, so neither does it entire* 
1^ change or suUini^te Aem into itself. There is no 
kicoasistency, dther in Aeory or in foot, between a sub* 
onlitiate re^id to our own interest and a benevokflft 
a&cdon to the general good, any more than between 
the private attraction of cohesion and die puWic hw o£ 
gravitation in the natural world; but as die formm 
guards die existence and wd^re of indi¥ida^. badk% 
while the latter makes all these individuals conspire to 
the general order and utility of the whole ; so in the 
breast of the good man private self-love superintends 
and promotes his personal welfare, while public benev* 
olence seeks the general good of his fellow beings* 
WMle a virtuous love of others unites his heart to their 
interest, and makes it his own, self-love, as a secondary 
principle, prompts him to seek it as a mean of his own 
gratification and enjoyment; for selfJove necessarily 
desires and pursues \diatever it finds conducive to per- 
sonal happiness, and therefore often has a concomitant 
and harmless influence even in the most general be- 
neficent actions. 

I need not remind you, that you will presentiy have 
an opportunity to give a practical answer to these ques- 
tions, to determine whether your religion consists in a 
mere ceremonious observance of pious institutions, or 
whether it unites mercy with sacrifice ; whether the 
character of any of you, like that of die hypocritical 
Pharisees of old, combines an unfeeling, covetous, and 
barbarous disposition towards man with the parade of 
devotion and sanctity towards God, or like that of the 
good Centurion, sends up the united fragrance of pray. 
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OS and alms, of ferveat piety and liberal charity, as an 
acceptable memorial before God. 

Let us s<demnly remember, tfasit dl other accom- 
plishments, sAiort of love to God aad man, whetihitt 
prophecies, knovHedge, toi^es, yea, fittth and hope 
shall vanish away. But charity never fidledi ; it forms 
tfie spirit, emplo3rment, and Uiss of perfect and happy 
immortals. Wdl therefore might ^ aposde omclude 
his encomium upon this excellent grace with those 
memomhle words; ^'^ And now abideth faith, hope, char* 
iiy, these three ; but the greatest of these is charity.'^ 



(ftermon vi. 
On Christian Charity. 
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1 Cot. xUi. IS. 
— —The greatest of these is charity^ 

HE i^>06tle ia this chapter delivers a fervent and 
sublime enoomkim <mi chari^, and nmks it far above the 
mort qpleodid gifts, which can adorn either men, or 
angels* 

There seems to have been an invidious emulation 
aoKqiig the Corinthians on account of their miraculous 
q>iritual gifts, and aproud ostentation in die exercise of 
them* Hence> at the close of the preceding chapter, a& 
ter oiumerating and commending some of the most dis- 
tinguished of these gifts, and exhortbg the Christians at 
Corinth to " covet them," yea, to " covet them earnest- 
)jr,'Vthe apostle adds, that he would yet '* shew them a 
laoR excellent way ;" tibat is, something, which had a 
bettor claim to their zeal and pursuit, and which would 
omtribute more to their honour, usefulness, and joy. 

Bot what is this " more excellent way ?" It is charity 
or Christian l^e ; which is here (^pposed aiul preferred, 
not cmly to extraordiDary knowledge and eloquence, to 
I»rophetic and miraculous powers, but to the greatest ex« 
ploits of apparent benevolence and religious zeal ; such 
as devotii^.aU our goods to the relief of the poco-, and 
even our bodies to the flame in the cause of truth and 
holiness ; the firtt of which has the appearance df un* 
imnmoo love to inen, and tihe last, of extraordinary lovo 
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to God. Yet if these are oxUy a^|>earances ; if the in- 
ward principles producing them are pride,, vain-glory, 
natural fortitude or obstinacy* of temper, or some simi- 
lar motive, \^:itbout ^ sjncere re^^pept ,t<>^-the gloiy of 
God, or the fi^piriess of man ; in fliis case, the life and 
substance of charity are wanting, and these plausible ac- 
tions are but a hollow,lfeceftruI, and unprofitable show* 

The apostle further tells us, that these shining accom'* 
plishments and appearances wifl sooA forever cease ; but 
that true charity n^ver fai|eft. '"...- 

In the last verse of the chapter, he pirefers lovriBS 
ither Christian graces, as he had befere preferred it%> 
totraordinary gifts, •♦And now' abidMllr ftith^ hef)e$ 
dharity 5 -these three ?^-b*t the greatest-tf Aese^W dtam/i 
ty : " q, d. now, or during the present imperfect a uflitt l B^ 
6nt state of the churt^fi, each of these tArefe grttoes' is nsc- 
fttl and necessary, andthfcrefofe trtirst abWteyi llie o^ui^ 
2tt large, and in the bosom "df- eachi 6f4ti5 «Sncere mena* 
fiers. Yet stitff charily 'k the greatest of tfte tHfee,-6iil* 
hi its tiatiire and dbrdtion. ' - ' i- .i*:.^ , ^ :ys 
•*' In ftirthcr discoursing oir tfte subject, *w^ ^tiilfthW 
ftifly describe <h6 virtifeof-chariStyi-and'Aen^sliorw^A 
^-eminence above alf'bfterduties and graced as'w^ 
is -above the most ilhistrio^is ahd even shpcmatwri ^ttil 
^ • In explaining the «ar/tt>p of charity • it is^pfope? » *W 
serve, that the origmaJ wcwrd precisely signififes/bwv 4t 
Shereftwc denotes something far m6re hcUe and ^Jtfen- 
stve, than mere acts of nlercy and liberality t<i*«he ti^^dyi 
%r sentiment of ckndeof aiKl' ^atkctekifir'td^air^ enr 
fellow Christmnsi T^ie femfi^r of these often flow ftoipi 
H kind of mechanical B^ilevDlenee, ^' oceamona! sym^ 
i^athy ; white the l^ter in many^^caseS'iihpljr and pto^ 
tect a spirit of kidHfbrei^oe to all religiom principtes and 
duties. When' this is the case, t>iir disposifion to stits 
tour (})« wrM^hed is iMier aaanuabte in^net, than a 
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f3metxm:gm»; udourpn^eiidedcaiidoilr islrathera 

. ; J^Yfiusiglim^ diacHjr is a princiipie u^ildy fiup^ior t^ 
the^e. Jti$ a tiglit cU^ositl^ii^f mind tojiviuxis.sm Ui« 
^dieimialrbstoi^^ m4 above tdil^ knvsrds God faimseK; 
4iir &ftfft^ tdd jtmmmryrof b^g; pei^iectlon, and haj^- 
fkm^ ; lfeii«p^«ivtb a^s;fii\^^2sid esteem ^God'fi 
tnmKtffAmA grdtee^ reo^de, 4md glory, as engagje 
Itsio cxmaBnite dl tiir JbciAies, afflictions^ and actions 
to him, (lesiidng above all things to imitate ajid honoiy 
lorn, ittdHnpirkrtb'eJly 4el|^i(^ inbisn as the Supreme 
Btau^/tittKi .Good«? As love to an excellent humali 
Amu^, jamfiii^r, a»d rukr wpUes ccnnplacencgr in iiis 
dMKacter fnA gowrtuneDt, ani^eamest pwsuit of his b^ 
ffeenandifafaiioar, and a bi^ lestimation i^ .his conik 
|M^ a»;i itiendahip; soloiie^toCkidiavic^esaiievereiv 
to hia afrfiil and ai:i^^e attributes, a con- 
m^tpaicmmce In his perfect adminbtiatioa, a my 
devotkxi to bis inteiai&t^ an unli^tubed 4tmrp 4f 
iiisftnroiir and4e%htiniiis|ellavrBhip, habitual gmtitedie 
fbr lus bene&s, and a stodioua, practical cpixBcmtiitj to 
his mmai dstarac^er and wilt {q a woid, true inen^ 
alttptb ^ MostHig^ ea^fimoeslus wiK)le undivvkd 
^dpQtter ; it Irishes his hoUntts ^ Juadce a& vt^l^ as 
Iw goiidtiess^* it loves him fbr Us own essentc^ ^^1- 
9ifess:as we}l, as fott his comsiunicaH^ jxxnAtL , 

If v^ krve Cod in the pmaam nowdefined, "^m duAl 
i»tofafy love his Tatioiial o%>i^ his sake, oiiac* 
WMiat ,of tiieu* near relation to him, and die Jinags, 
whfi^ they bear, of his gtorbos perfecti^xfts. We aiuil 
€ierci^ faenevdoice to them from a pioua reap^ to 
'die example, the ple^ture, and the ho^om" of ^edr dl« 
vine Parent and (nirs, whojbtes anddoi^s good bolfi 
4o us and them, who commands us to show our a&ctkm 
to lum b^ aets d£ kindness to diem, and who is greMly 
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pfea$ed and gk»tfed by wtty eforttoadnmce A^vir* 
tue and liaf^nness. Since benevolenoe ktbd ntore and 
beauty of God himadf; since love to him and datty ui* 
tisrcourse with Imibeget increasing^ceneas to his dMor* 
ad^, we instimtly percrive (bat a defoutaftcticxi to Ae 
Deity wiU soften and expend ^ heart in god^be be* 
nevdoice/'vrill kili a selfish, proud, and mdignant spir* 
it, and fiutn its possessor to a gentle nd forgivug, a just 
andfiiir, a sincere and ftitfaful, a beaefioett aod Bberal 
character. 

Thus love to God and charity to oor neig^ibour «pa 
inseparably unit^ ; €ie one Is thi sure basis, the 
odier the beautiful sup»«tn:^tum, of universcd good- 
ness. As he, who tn^ knows and regards his Maker, 
will imitate and please h^m by k>i^ing and seeki^ the 
good of his creatuites; so he, who has noprop^ aihe- 
tion to the gre^ Farent, can have no ^niuine lovetolus 
<hildrai, nor any commanding principle of sodal nrtme^ 
He, who beholds the creation with the eyes of spocida^ 
tive ^practical atheism, can see no order nor b^uty in 
the system to draw and bind his a&ctions to it^ or to 
give hka a lively and permanent interest in its lu^ifmesb^ 
.Agreeably, anjne^^nsd apostle assures us, ^at ^f every 
4in$» who loveth him that begat, loveth him also, that b 
begotten of hun;'? that ^^every cme, who lowtli his 
brother, is bom of 6od, and knowi^ Qod ; but lie 
tfaat loveth not, knoweth not God ; for God is love.'? 

As charity to our ncigfabonr tlms grpws out of rel%r 
ious principie, so ita properties and fruits embrace tlie 
whole compass of soci^ duty. Henc^ love to man is 
styled the fulfilling of the laW, and the bond of perfect^ 
ness; because it gives being and perfection to every 
;i»oral virtue ; because it unites apd concentrates all so- 
cial duties. As all God's moral perfi^ctions.and actions 
are summed up in k)ve» as so many different modifications 
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and expi«attOQ8of it, 80 aU the a£fectioM«iid^ ^ 
we tmc to mankind, are bduded in charitj-. Thh 
eomprehcnds, and |»x)duce8, a proper esteem of their 
persons and stations, a virtuous comi^oenc^r in dieir 
excellent qualities, a cordpal gratitude for thek ftvours, 
fiind, idxyve a&, a faenevolefit pursuit of dieir wdibre. 
Bf Qnitingour hearts to tiieir interest, it makes us seek 
and re^ioe in it, as our own. 

If ve would see this generous virtue in its full size 
and foeauQr, let us minutely ^survey its several features, 
«s dtawn by the hand of inspiration in this chaptert 
^' Cbaaity suftretii long and is kind ;'* that is, she is 
riow to i«8ent injuries, and proii^>t to confer benefits. 
'^ Charity envieth not $^ liie does not grieve at the ex* 
cdlenc^ or happiness of cRfaers. ^^ Charity vaunteth 
^t faersdf, is not puffed up, doth not behave herself 
unseemly ;'^ that b, she does not proudly feel, nor os* 
tentatiously exhibit, her own advantages; nor treat with 
supercilious djn those, who are placed below her ; but 
her whole deportment is modest and decorous; 
" Seeketh not her own ;*' fer from moving in the .nar- 
row drcle of selfrinterest, she sacrifices personal ease 
and profit to the general good. ** Is not easily provoke* 
ed ;" she not only iicfiains firom causeless and exces- 
sive anger, but maintains a dignified composure even 
under great provocations. ** Thinkieth no evil ;** she 
does not easily suspect evil of others, nor does she wish 
or contrive evil against them. " Rejoiceth not in ini- 
quity ;" she takes no pleasure either in the unjust ac- 
tions or sufferings of her neighbour. " But rejoiceth 
in the truthV' ^ is delighted in beholding mnocehce 
vindicated, and die caiise of truth and righteousness 
triumph, "Beareth all things '{••that is, she covers 
the infirmities and faults of others, as far as is possible 
or safe, with the mantle of aJence and ibibearance; 
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fm iivoiimbly ^.pQssit^ comtrnh^ eyeiy parapn,} tlie 
wiU i^ mf^k lateehood or cxril to any wkheut ooi^ 
yinoii^ evadeoee* '^ Hcpetli aU thin|^ ; ^ wMl nol 
l^p^ of Jb^r pe^bbour^s repentiwce aod s^vf^pi^,,^ 
)oBg £is th^m ^em^iins a posaibiUty of lu&amendtQ£yr)t^ 
f^Jgndumtli aV thiogs;" slje supports ^very e^^U from 
God, and every mis^rtune ir^m xn^n^ \yj^ taeekt^^fl^ 
«Qd i^iiaiii^iuiy;. 

^ Having gone q^r ttus be^^^tiful desi€ripti(}n,^W«:ntlMk 
stop a &w moments to observe) thai several arljbcJtfji m^ 
it must he understood in a qualified se^s^ ; - 

Wbe^ ohaiity i^ represented as b^ingandeo^uop^ 
gJX things, this does not imply, that ^ Christim spirit 
«avours.^f stoipal apathy^ or of \^eak j^ii^^n^i^ ; th^ 
it has- np feeling, of cal$anity« and no resentment of tnjuc 
ly ; or that it is wholly ui^nov^ by 1^ sins and dii^ 
Iresses of others^ But the i^ea'iS|that while Chri^ 
tiani^y on^ sovie oc^ca^ons, allows the sorrowful. aii4 
:^en aogry ;ei;xiotions cf natus^ it also duly jn^ulatqs 
find soUhs thein ; yea, renders them excellent n^eans 
ic^ -trying a^d maturing, our viri^ies^ particularly our.par 
(ioxt i£signatioa to.Godf ?^9W ^^j^^? active benev<^ 
tMceto.meOi 

Again, when pha^ity is rqprgsentetj, as believing ^nd 
iiiQ{>ii^ all |lw)gs> this by^no naeans intends tlmt Chris- 
l^aa^ove belii^ves. and hopes without^ or even cwtrary 
%Q reasonal^Ie evldeupe. The eharity of the gospel i§ 
ly&t a btind aod &plish prijic^le, She does not Jbestow 
her eomplaoemiy on all. cliacacters, principles, and ac^ 
tions wi^out ii^uiry or discrimination.. 8he does not 
cmbraoe tibose persons^ as good men, whose avowed 
principteis are evidendy subversive of the faith an(| 
bope, the morals and piety of Christians* Nor doef 
«he admit to her fellowship those professed believerSi 
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whos& liresetintradUt and cBsgmoe' their prafirasioh* 
fEbottgk wtt are forbidden to judge tke secrets of inen^ 
hearts, and are bound to think as fevourab^ of them, a> 
Ifkfir ^«>isal^'pr€tfessiDn a^ practice witt aUcir ; yet k is 
fi6^ Vkdaftion^of charity to Hifer the bodiicss of Ae tret 
fir6lh th^ corrupt quality of its fruits. It is an eternal 
n»deinib6th (treason and revelaticm, **% their fruitt 
ye shaH knciw them." Those men tfierefore insuk 
isodi our reason and religion^ who lay daim to our 
Chrikfan charity, and require ns to believe saaA hope 
w^eEcbnGcmin^ tbdr present charaeter and future: wdl« 
t>dngv or who insist diat .their hearts are good, when 
^ir tttitvpaitl conduct is nnimmil en* impious ; or whea 
tb«y habitu4Iy add knowingly allow theniael?es in 
lomeAQBe finiiidden course, though in other re^ieoti 
they may exhibit a decent and even amiable deport* 

' This leadN me to rgntark feir^ier, that it is a dang^*' 
^»wid£a of charity to siippDi^, that it consbts in a si# 
li^and courtly indulg^uce of those arcmnd 119 in all 
their follies and vicf j» ;. that it for^dsi us to -gyve them 
pain, Gf to haz£tf*d their resentment, by faid^Uy re^ 
I»*o^ing their traQsgnessions, and labowing ty> ref<)raik 
them* Christian love does not ob^ge us to su&r cad 
bear all things in such a sense, as to tqlerate and ^9iiQ* 
tenance those things, wh;eh are ^vil. Thesam^apw^ 
tie, who gives us this soft and tender- descriplMi of 
charity, was hiftiself a zealbus and wnstant reprwer of 
wickedness. His whole life and ministry wereew* 
ployed in admonishing and tonvertlng a ainftil wwld,? 
He tells us, that on a certain occasion he publicly witb. 
stood a fellow-apoatle to the face, when he found hin 
wordiy oi blame. In a word, the example of Christ 
l^sdf, and many express, precepts both of the Old 
Testament mid the Ne^^^ iwq.uire us.to i&how ojir Chiisy 
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tian love by rebuking ofenders, by seeking to recover 
thrai to the right path by every effi>rt of &itliful and 
{MTudent 2eal. 

In fine, gospel charity ha^ for its principal object tho 
•{nritual and immortal interests of mankind. The real 
Christian, having been deeply penetrated with the evil 
and danger <^ sin, with the importance oi eternal real- 
ities, with the wonders and benefits of redeeming love, 
will desire above all things that his fi^Uow siniiers 
around him may have the same views, and partake in 
the sani^ blessings with himself. His heart will echo 
the generous language of Paul to king Agrippa, " I 
would to God, that not only thou, but all that hear me, 
were both almost and altogether such as I am ;" were 
perfectly acquainted with the divine consolations and 
hopes of Christianity. 

Having largely explsuned the nature, let us now con- 
aider the transcendent value of Christian love. The 
apostle in this chapter, and the Bible at large, give char- 
i^, or r^ internal goodness, the preference to all those 
tilings, which are most apt to charm and dazzle man- 
kind ; such as religious ceremonies, extraordinary gifts, 
and even the virtues of gospel fidth and hope. We 
wiH close our present discourse with shewing the supe- 
riority of divine love to ceremonial duties. This supe- 
riwt^, though not expressed, is fully implied in the 
passage before us. 

The religion, which God prescribed to the Jews, 
eonsbted in part of positive institutions, or certain rites, 
which borrowed all tiieir Value and force fixjm the will 
of the Deity. Gross and superstitious people were 
perpetually inclined to rest, and even g^ory in tfiis class 
of duties, as a cover and compensation for the neglect of 
inward piety and charity. But their successive proph-» 
eta, and especially our divine Lord, constantiy warned 
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t]iem of this dangerout error* The prophet Micah ia 
particular^ after declaring the insufficiency of mere cere^ 
nomestto procure the divine fevour, adds, ** He hath 
«l]^\yed.thee, O man/ what i» good; and what doth the 
LQrd thy God require c^ thee, bat to do justly^.to loyt 
iiii^y, arai tp walk humbly with thy God ?" Here ju$- 
.tice, men;yy:and practical piety are eminently styled 
£Qadj thdX by uitrins|cally, immutably^ and eternally 
jgood^ whereas the rites of the Levitical law were good 
only in an occasional and instrumental sense, .or ^as tem- 
jpc>rary signs and means of true devotion^- righteousness, 
Mid charity. 

. : ; The Pharisees in our Saviour's tiipe were very exi^, 
yea> ov^r scrupulous in observing the cereiponies of tjbe 
l»jr;yeJ5Qhrist brands them as vile hypocrite3 on thi^ 
cV^, account; that; is, because this ritualpunctu^lUy was 
auiHod with, and intended tq conpipQund for, the xieglect 
irf the Mfc^btier matters of the law, Judgmco^ mm^v 
fwdthQloyeoEGod^, >. ..,/.- : .. ^ : 

The same remarks will apply tp the sacnunents. or 
positive rites of Christianity. They are only signs and 
instruments of love to God and man ; and if they usurp 
the place of this, they will defeat, instead of promoting 
the end and life of religion. 

Christian baptism is a very significant and useful 
rite ; but how does it save or profit us? Not by putting 
away the filth of the flesh, not by washing or cleansing 
the body, but by the answer or engagement of a good 
conscience toward God; that is, it conduces to our 
benefit only, as it binds and urges us to real holiness* 
If therefore those, who present themselves or their 
childi-en to this ordinance, do not honestly intend 
and improve it to this end, they not only destroy 
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its value/ but convict themsatves of liypdci^isy and 
perfidy. 

TheLord's supper is a moat excellent institution ; be^ 
;cau9e it is not only a' most impressive renc^val of out 
4)aptkmai oatli^ bat ^4ien duly ob^rved tends to enkiiii 
die the warmest gmtitud^to God and ^Redeema'/ 
40 unite Christians kito one affectionate &mily» to en- 
gage them to a studious imitatipn of that love, wfaidl(. 
they celebrate, and thus to in^rove- diem in universal 
goodness. 

Christian love and its practical fruits are therefore the 
end and soul of these sacraments. If we do not sin* 
icerdy use diem, as signs and instniments of this hea*' 
venly tanper, we and our religbus professioti are nctliiip 
ing ^ ^ve contradict, defeatand disgrace the^ holy ordi«>. 
manoes, and thus pervert i^^inted meahs of g^od inib 
engines o[ unspeakalde giult and mischief, bc^ to om^^ 
<3^vea and others^ > It appears, then, that no relig* 
ious rites have any value compared widi^ <»: separate 
£rQm*LiOVB« v 
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1 CoR« xiii. 13, 
•The greatest cf these is charity. 



lAVI|JG described tiie nature of charity, and 
shown fts superiority to ceremonial duties, we proceed 
secmdfy to prove, that it is also {greater than the most 
splendid and even miraculous ^i/%^* 

The apostle ifi tiiis chapter enumerates some <^ tlie 
fcxtraordiniary powers, which were conferred on the first 
preachers, tod many of iflie fest disciples of our re}igi(») ; 
%vidti as the gSl of tongues, of prophecy, of understand- 
ing mysteries, and of working mirades^ But these 
l^lts, tibougb more dazzling, are far inferior to the low- 
est degree of divine love^ For the latter is a vital and 
transforming principle, which imparts to its possessor a 
new and divine nature, a piermanent and excellent char^ 
acter J but the former may be styled adventitious ac- 
complishments, which do not penetrate and sanctify the 
heart, but when bestowed on a vicious man, leave him 
as unholy and wicked as before ; as in Ac case of Ba- 
laam, Judas, and others, whose miraculous gifts qual- 
ified them to edify others, but did not meliorate their 
own characters. 

The spirit of love is a peculiar mark and seal of 
God's favourite children, and a sure pledge of future 
happiness* But the greatest gifts are often dispensed to 
the heirs of perdition. Agreeably, Christ tells us that 
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HUttif , v4io have prc^h^tttlB it!lE|iame, and done ma* 
ny wonderful works, shall \>e rejected at last among the 
workers of iniquky. 

We inay.9d4t ^% £}&•;#)& mtt ^latHguished must 
ere kmg fsdl, but love will last forever. As the apostle 
eidai^es on this idea^ in order to show the pre^renoi^ 
Hence of love, we will be somewhat |)articular n tbfi iU 
lustr^on of it, 

** Charity/' sajrs he, "never feileth} but whether 
there be prophecies, they shall foil ; whethte there be 
tongues, they shall cease ; whether there bekiyywleHige, 
It fiiall vanish away.'* Tl^cse miraculous gifls were 
90011 to cease from the church, because the occa^oh of 
them was temporary, When the evidence of them wa^ 
pnce pompl(^ted, the whK^e canon of 3<^iptur^ fipished 
imd widely disp^rsi^, tl^e gospel fully propagated, and 
the church of Christ eiilarged ^^ firmly established} 
the extraordinary manifestaticm of the Spirit was no 
Icmger needed, and therefor^ >yas ^vithdr^wn, But 
chari^ was nev?r to witl^iraw itself froi|i the bosofn of 
the chore}!, or the hearts of her r^ Qiismbers, The 
obligation, necessity, and advantage of lovp are perpet- 
ual* The honour of God an^ \ds ^on, the comfort, 
strength, and glory of ^ion, tt^e success^l prppagatioi) 
of Christian truth in the surrounding wprld, must ever 
depend upon the culture of this divine tamper. Then, 
and pply then, does the church of Christ appear a glo« 
rious &bric, when love cements its several parts, and 
diffuses itself through the whole. When the edifice of 
tiiie church was once raised, extraordinary gifts, like the 
^cafiblding of the building, Vftr^ taken away ; bqt char- 
ity, being an csseqt^al part, a main pillar as well, as th^ 
mo^t delightful ornapiisnt of the structure, mpst still re- 
main to beautify and support it. 



' As love can never fidl in the church <m earth, so it 
WiH always Kve in &e New Jeniaalem «bove. There*^ 
the extraordinary gifts of the iq;)06tolie age will not be 
needed, but will be tost forefer in the ptffeet light of heav< 
en, as the twinkling stars vanish before the fising sun* 
^* Now,»> says the aposde, ^* we know in part; butivhea 
that whidi is peif^t is cMoit, th^i Ihat which is ia ^ait 
shall be done away. For now we ase tliraogh a gkss 
daricly^ but Aen &ct to fiiee; mow I know in part, but 
then shsdtt I knew even as I aho am known;'' thajtisi 
I dh^ kiiow mysplf and superior beiti^ 
and his wm^ks, in a maimer so direct and. intuitivct in a 
degr^ so per&et and elevated, that my prcisent l^nowU 
edge^ though cdded by miracxilous insfwition, is c]^)ldisl^ 
fe%» y^9 darkness in the comparison^* 

Li consequence of this perfect knowledge^ love.sliall 
never fail, but gmw and expand to eternity^ The glo. 
rified Chmtiw wiU love his Master and lUd^m^r with 
an ardour and strength equal to his knowle<%e« As h^ 
will never c^ise for a moma^ to exmt and enhirge his 
understanding upon the divine perfections i so his ad« 
minngand devout a&ction to thisinfinke ob^ctwiU 
ever keep pace with this constant exertion and improve^ 
ment of his understanding. At the same time the unceas- 
ing complacential smiles and beatific communications of 
God to him will call forth his highest, his perpetual ef- 
forts of gratitude and praise. With what affectionate 
rapture will he behold lie glory, and ^oy the society, 
of his exalted Redeemer ! How will he gaze on that be- 
loved and majestic face, which was once toni with thcMtis 
and pale with death, but is now arrayed in divine beau- 
ty and splendour ! With what tender, yet awful affection 
will he behold the marks of those sufferings, and of that 
love, which procured bis salvation ! 
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ThiKSUit3^in.gl<»y, heing thus umted to God by per- 
l^knowledgeaod loy^> will of poiirsie be united to on^ 
fnotber 10 fervent charitjr.. Their perfect knowledge of 
At truth mA of ea§h.other's>c]^araQters \viU forever bau;* 
ish those mistakes and divide (pinions, which in this 
world so frequently p^oduf^ mutual shiness, aliei^tion, 
indi ii^urians tKSkrtieot Hhe celestial qomnumi^ ivill 
tkoty like esDlMy socirttes, b^ composed of membi^^ 
{possessing janii^ sentiments^ dispositions, i^pd cbeo^? 
ters. Each member of that £i;atenuty will fully. knoMf 
«nd af^Mieciate every excellent (jii^Uty^ possessed by any 
cth^ member* He will ^Iso perceive the near apd in» 
separable union, which every one bears to the Deity. Ctf 
course he will fisel hknself Imked to every fellow pifm^ 
ber, and to the whole, by the most endeari(^ ti^s <4* 
friendship and bm^olence. 

As the maturity of knowledge, soihe perfect rectilada 
'bf will and of motBl chapcto: among the blessed^ wiU 
escak and perpetuate their charky* Tlus divine a&otiop 
will never be dhecked or interrupted by inferior and 
c^posuig passions* The jmre h>ve of .holin^ss^ fillii^ 
every heart, will unite eaicix member to his holy and per^ 
feet associales, and, above all, to thait Beipg, who is the 
source and sum of moral rectitude and beauty^ 

The complete happiness of glorified, saints vviH also 
nourish the flame of their charity* As the capa^iity of 
each one will be perfectly filled with joy, he will of 
course delight in the felicity cf all his partners ip bliss* 
There will be no room for jealousy or envy, in ii state, 
where every one possesses as much honour and blessed* 
ness, as his faculties can receive* We find in the presr 
ent world, that when, a man feels truly hj^ppy in hincu 
self, his heart naturally overflows with benevolence to 
others. What tlien may be expected in the regi&n of 
complete and universal happiness ? How naturally will 



tibe spirits of die blessed inhabiiiuits mitigle ivith otifi' 
ainother, and each individusA en}0]rllie trans^ports of everf 
kindred spirit, and the common fblit^ity of the whole! 
With what pure and ever growing flight will thet* 
Unite Aeir hearts and tst)i<;6S) both in cOnv^rsatioii and 
in praise ? With what sacred friendship ^vill they com» 
template, promote, andrejoii:^^ in eachodier's perfection 
and MeSsedness !* * 

• Wen thei^foi* may' charity be nmked above thfc 
greater ^9, since it riot only inHniCdy excels them iA 
^oint of duraticm^ but forms the piincipal happiness and 
glory of ceiestisd beings. It remains that we shew, 
" In the third p\siQ€i that love is superior even to Christian 
faUA^ and A^e. Thcrugh diesef at^ fkr mok^ valuablfl^ 
dian even the extmia*dinarycommmiicatian5dr^e Spin- 
ftTj tfioiigh they are essential and abiding graces in the 
thurch below ; yet in real worth and duration they must^ 
yield to charity. 

By faith is intended a firm and vltrf beiSef of the 
truths of the go^el ; and by hope, a well grounded anfl 
jOf&xl expectation of itis promised blessings. Both thesb. 
graces are indispensably necessary, smd highly beneficiaf, 
in this state of imperfection and trial, while die Christ* 
tiah remains at a distance from the great Object of h& 
expected feliciiy. In such a situation 1^ necessarily 
vvalks by faith, and lives upon hope. Both his diaracter 
imd comfort are sustained and nourished by these vii*«. 
tues : yet still fkith and hope, strictly speaking, are but 
temporary graces. For where vision begins, faith ends. 
Agreeably, fiuthand s^ghtare opposed to each other. 
Hope is also c(»ifined to thb state of imperfection, and 
implies that its object is not fully seen and enjoyed'; 
" for," as the apostle reasons, "what a man seeth, wl*f 
doth he yet hope ft>r?" Complete fruition will Aereforfe 
put afinaiperiod tohope^ At least, neither of thes^^M^ 
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ipncds eon exiit ia Aesamemode^ or have the sasxie 
uae, ki a worid of perfect knowledge and enjoym^t, 
which diqr posaeaa in the preabnt state. But it is the 
{urerogative c£ charity to derive neivand immortal vigour 
fi^om that very sig^t and fruitioii, in which these other 
i;]:acM are forever lost. 

I must also adds that while these virtues continue^ love 
still has the pre-eminence; for &ith, considered as dis- 
tinct &Gm c^iafity, is an act or aceoi9|)li$hmen( of the 
understanding; but love is a vital principle of the heart* 
jMfre &ith may e!xist in hyipocrites^ yea in devils ; but 
charity forms the main charlcteristic of holy and virtuou^ 
ji^gs. I i^mtthat &ith is f^/m rq>resented in the 
jl^ospd) ^ti^jQQt cf moral and Christian excellence,. ^ 
^mediiiin^fa saving unicxi to and interest in the i^^ 
dee^ijer; asthegreatccmditionofthesQiner'sjustifitsatioil 
^and eternal happiness. But when faith is thus dtzscrib^ 
and extolled, it always intends a belief of the he^ ^ 
well* a$ of the head» and is adcordingjy expressed! by 
pbf9S€Hy which denote a cordial aad practical aflectidato 
.Chiist as' welly as a speculative as^nt to his docfriries;. 
No persoa Cto truly receive Christ, come to him> trust 
ai^d rejoice in him, or in one word, comply with his 
method of salvation, without sincerely loving his charac* 
ter and reqiurements. So far therefore as ourfaitt^is 
truly virtuous and saving, it is jbve, which makes and 
proves it.to43e so* . Accordingly, fidtb, without lovefand 
correspomJiTjg obedience, is d<c4M?ed to be unprofitable 
and dead, ; . 

Hope likewiseJs no further a Christiaa grace, than 
it imjiies and nourishes a spirit 6f charity. Without 
this, it is a merely selfish passion, which lerminatcs its 
-^sires and expectations in personal hs^piness. It be* 
wmes a gospel virtue only, .When it delights in Ood, 
,an4 expects m Ultimate blessedness in him ; when itiaf- 
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feetionafety anltcqAtes the heavenly Mckf , as the fiidc 
and cit)wn of present hdmess, as mainly consisting im 
the perfect exercises and joys of virtuous love t and as 
embradng the consummate happiness of aH its fi^Boir 
saints/ united with the hij^iest glory of God and hit 
Son ; and when these generous im>spects expand the 
heart widi the best ejections towutl God and man. 
> A« love is thus the life of Christian fidth and hope, m 
it is their deseed end and perfection. The main use 
of the two latter is to invigorate and mature the fermen 
Wbm man by sin had lost the image of God, consist* 
ii^ in love, and of course was cut offfrom his &vour, a 
revelatic»i of divine mercy was needful for his recovery^ 
By believing and hoping ih this merciful revelation, the 
guihy b&sider is encouraged and allured to return to 
God by filial love and obedience, and thus the work d 
charity, or real holiness, is gradually perfected in hb 
nature. As love therefore is the end of divine revela* 
tion, and indeed the aid' and substance of all religion^ 
so faith and hope are means to this end. Their office 
and gl<»7 tohsist in being handmaids to charity; and 
when they have reared her to maturity, ^d cc^ducted 
her to the door of her appointed celestial habitatiot^ 
they will resign their employment andexktencefOTeven 
We might further remark, that the immedkte objeot 
and firuit of clmty far excel those of the two other vii> 
:tues. The object of virtuous love is the universe, ui» 
eluding the Creator and all his rational creatures. JOf 
firuit is the greatest public good, which it has pQwer to 
produce. It directly seeks and promotes the' common 
Jhappiness. It iftunediately forms the generous, aotivf^ 
friend, patriot, and philanthropist. But mer^ faith an4 
hope are private virtues, which more immediately re* 
gsurd and secuK personal benefit. 
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Finilly, the crowt^ pfe-wiinenc^ of lov^^is^ idiat it 
^dinecdy assimilates' ami unkm tlie soul to k» Maicr^ 
v^t God is love^^^ This characterizes his whoten^twe 
tinid eonduct^ Hb wisdom is bu^ enUghtezied b6nevo«^^ 
Imce, plttDuing. tte b^ tancans dT^exlensiie good. Hki 
^wer-k but the «nergf <tf love^ giving^^ ^o^t to> 
these meaus^ I& tnKb is the sinceiitf aod ^omtancf 
of goodnessur Hi^ holiness is b^ pure saod ccHnprehea*^ 
^ve lo¥e^ steadily regarding aad pursuing tibe order 
and virtuous felicky of the nooral systbmv His govern# 
k^justic^^yO^tn as exercised in threatenix)gvchastisk)gf 
and finally punkfa^g sin^ like that of good, parents ^.uA 
rulers, sedtres the obedience and happiness of tb« 
whole, b^r needful warnings, by terrible, bqt wholesome 
examples^ in shorty it was infin&e k>ve, which mad^ 
and inedeemed, which supports and rules the worlds 
That soul,^ tbereibre, which is animated with holy lovei 
]K>ssesses, according to its capacity ,> the knage and lifey 
the Uessedbess &ni glory of God himadf^ In the sub^ 
ttnae language of ini^iratioHf it is filled witl^ all the ful-* 
Hess of God J it^lwells in God, and God in it; it is 
one with God and with Christ, as he and his Father are 
one. . Bet the two other Christian graces, though veiy 
necessary in imperfect creatures, yet do not so directly 
assimilate them to-tfaeir Creator ;; for there are no quaU« 
tks k God,^ wtuch resenible &itb and hope in man ; 
the perfect knowledge and happmess of Ddty exclude 
fidm hts nature the existence of both* 
^^ Aseur subject is in Its own nature practical, there is 
less need of a formal ^application. We shall there* 
fixre dose wiUi a few slK>rt inferences) fbunded upcm its 
leading branches. 

•'I£charity be superior to ceremonial institutions, let 
us ever regard and improve them accorditigly. Let \is 
perform the duties of private and public worship^ as 
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esppcssiora ftnd instntoients of real goodness. Let us 

INnrtf tliMc Ihere is any virtue in the mere fbrtnafity of 

/devotiori ;•' much less in using it, as a compensafion or 

)iomse *)r ti^ ivi^nt or the violation of charity. Prayer 

vkhiQut jgood ^cticms 9pd gqod worlds is a vain;^ 

jinea H; ^oUute^ sacrifice^ Jt |s remarkable that tht 

main s^rit of ox^ Lord*s ix-escribed p^ttenj 6f dci 

mrtion breaches and enfarcjcs pious and vittuoua 

nfibction. 9y teaching us to call God cifr Father^ 

)t incuicfttes filial love and conformity to him, and 

Jsrotherfy afl^cn to all his children,. Py instruc&^ 

VIS to pray for itft universal sanctificatie^ of his namct 

jsxtension of his kingdom, and fulfilment of l^s will,, jtk 

forcibly imnilcates not only jwpty, but universal I;^ene!n 

dience.* ^y" obliging us to profess fpi^vcness of iftju? 

ries, it buids us to love and do "good even tp enemies; 

ind d»2s io be perfect, as our Father in l]|jeaven ispeti 

iect IJow deplorably then is the duty pf pnryerrde| 

^ted and perverted, if instead of sincerely expressing 

jandjmmotingii spirit of iinivenMd goo4ii^' it nour; 

ishes sour Uigotry, inalignant soperstitipn^ l^iarisatoal 

pride, siirdid selfishness ; or j^hcourages us to omit $ub> 

ptanfial. moral dutks! Let us then worship God ia se« 

Cret and mth our femilies, let us lobsjsrvft the Sabbalh 

smd atteiitd^a peculiar oi^iinax:^ t£ pur reBgion, ^<ith 

1^ l^dif^destre to attain the great end of these duties; 

IJsi us not despis^ or negiecrt these institutions, becaum^ 

some oth<;rs attend them in {t iiseless or hypocrittcsdi 

wmucr. -fiCt us remembef, tjiiit m the present state of 

|na»^ VA by Ae w^ appcmfancnt of God, these ob^ 

terl^SKBtes *aK mdisp and pro^ 

|l!i0tq:s botii of virtue arid piety. ' 

A|5ain| ff^ charity be greater Am even rair«idou4 

l^ftvthi^ ^uld prevent tmr indul^ng envy or discmt 

Ipnt pli iwcoihH of our infferidrity to ti^ primitive Christ 
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tianfi in respect of these extmonynary commiinicatioiis*' 
'It should awaken our gratitude and joy to reflect that, 
dxough we are denied these vouchs^mentflr, which axe 
now unnecessary, we may still posseea^ that real good«^ 
ness, which is the principal thing. The most weak 
and illiterate true Cluistiah may well be contented and 
joyful, when he considers^ that though he wants thos^ 
splendid gifts of nature md science, which adorn some- 
characters around him, he possesses something mfinite-. 
ly mwe noble and happy ; that he is&r greata* in the 
sight of God> and of aU good judges, than llie most &^ 
v(Hued son of genius and kaniii^, who is a sti^anger to 
Christian virtue. Persons of the highest intellectual ac- 
eempfishmrats have ab^ great reason for humility and 
candour, when th^ eon^der^ that some of their most 
obscure ndgUK)W8 or .meanest domestics may prgba^^ 
biy excel them in tha;t goodness, which constitutes real 
IptttnesSit 

Fioalfy. If charity be so £ir. supmor even to ffxpfl 
faithandhope, letnoneof usrestinai^appearancexif the 
two latter, to the n^ect of the former. Let us lememt 
ber, that the most orthodox fitith will only condemn US| 
if our hearts and Uveseonti^dict and disgrace it; that a 
sealous profession of the doctrines of evangdical grace 
and holiness will only convict us of odious incons&stenoe 
and hypocrisy, and eidiance our future punis^pptient^ if 
we practically exhi^t an ungracious and unholy dis* 
position. . „ . . 

Let us, on the one hand, avoid the dangerous • ex* 
treme of exalting charity on the ruins q£ ^iit; or of 
supposing it a matter of indifference whether we believe 
the gospel or not, if we aie but candid, decent, and 
blameless in our lives. As a guard against this prrgt^ 
let us remember that a man's real character ismainl^f 
farmed by his prevailing belief; that the g6l^l, ani 
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fidth in it are the infltremento appointed by God for re. 
covering us to real goodness ; that if we reject diis <£• 
Vine religion, we not only lose its oflfered Uessings and 
incur its^d«aK&^^ jWO#<Pcn^ but Mfirt^ m^rsdves 
destitu^ w^'^that diarity,^ urtiich we fonmy substitute in 
its room* 

But while we profess to believe and hope in Ae gos- 
pel, let us justify our profession by its fruits. Let our 
Chriftian knowledge, beUef, and hope, produce and 
nourish Ch r iati m bve, widi all iila benign and happy ^^ 
fects* Let us embrace in ibfi arms of our charity every 
professed believer, who appears to love God andhh 
neigHbour, even Aough his creed, or his hope, be notso 
correct or so stable asour own. By cheri^ng in our-' 
Mhcs and in all around us this heavenly temper, let us 
endeavow to make the Christian church ofi earth re« 
semble,' as nearly as possible, the kingdom of heaven. 
In this way, let us be ripening for that world, where our 
present imperfect ^Ib and graces shallbe lost or com^ 
pleled in perfect fight, eiqoyment, and charity. 
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tation c>£ the unboundied guilt a»i niMctuef producfsid by 
tbe tongi}€Up rHe compai^s tfai^ ;mi^^ aod extensiw 
loflurace of t^ 1|^ iii€M>!er to that of hits ki th« 
mouth^oC the horse, of t^ small helm, which comi^ 
mands the greatest s^ps^ ^ of a ]^ttle jire sfKre^og 
)atoa d^vourii^ flame^ 

These similies are equally just spnd strbng^ For a^ 
&€ tongue, when duly governed, like a bridle or a 
)ielm, has a beneficent and commanding influence oa 
the whde body, or on the general course of human acw 
tion ; so a tongue loosened froni moral restraint leads 
to dreadful consi^quences, resen^bling those of giving 
the reins to the unbroken steed, of neglecting the rud; 
der in the midst of ropks and tenipests, or of letting a 
fire rage unpontrolled amid a large collection of 'comt 
bustibi<e materials. Having previously observed, that 
tl)e most fierce and venomous brutes have been tamed 
.by mankind, he adds, in the text; "But the tongue* 
can no man tame ;'' that is, either no man can subdue 
his own tongue in a perfect manner, or by his own in* 
dependent power and skill ; or none can tame the licen^ 
tious lips of others, so as entjrefy^ to check the breath of 
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jskii0a.and fidsehopdi of obsceiu^ ^and pro&neness* 
*^ It is an nnruly ev3,'' which breaks orer the strongest 
homen-^^^ full of deadly poison }'* eyer ready to infect 
ami kiH the repuiMkni, virtue, and c«mfort<tf all witbm 
its reaohr 

The words thus explained lead us to enumerate and 
reprove the most commdn and glaring i^stanoes of tbls 
tifimty and destructive evil. , Though the apostle teUs 
tis &at no mSOi can tame it, this should not discourage 
the friends and tcaqhefs of nd^ian from attempting the 
cieeessary, dioughatiduoisatask} f<»-uitb God all things 
ait^ possible { he has oominjacnded us to warn the wick« 
eds aad he often blesj9es.hi& own. institntiods &r tbt 
eony^^ion of his.enenliits asweU, as the edification of 
4is friends. 

Itie most prevaient bxA pemicious eauunpks of aa 
yngovemed toc^e are those» which fdiow^ 
' First* Profane dis6ourse. This comf»rehends an 
linmeaning, irreveteo^ or wanton uk of the name of 
tGod) on trivial occasiiHm^ fo embellish the sallies of 
wit ; to give expression and force to the vehemence of 
passi(Hi ; to add new csedit to ^assertions or promises ; 
to impress awe and submission cm servants or inferi<:»*s ; 
or to displajT a spirit of independence^ and a superiori^ 
to vulgar superstiti(»i. It also includes that more timid 
or implied i»t>&nity, whi^ though restrained by law, 
or by character, by some regard to friends or to con^ 
science, from exjdicit irreverence or imprecatkxi, is yet 
Ibnd o( li^ng or abrid^g the lai^age of impiety, and 
often ateps on the borders of m oath,, by transgre^isin^ 
•the limits of simple affirmatbn or denial 1 Are there any 
tongues in this assembly, which answer to either of 
these descriptions? I must faithfully admonifib' their 
owners, Uiat they possess and are diffusing a poisohQus 
and destniptive evil. Thorprofime conversation is a 
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dishofioiir to themselves^, an injuiy to &dr company 
ions, an outrage to society, and an af&ont to their Maker. 

It is a dishonour to themselves, as it proclaims both 
their ftJly and rudeness. It ccrtaiidjr discovers a fixJ- 
ish and empty mind to introduce the post awful names 
*and protestations to sanction trifles, to supply the want 
of sentiment, or to fill up the. gaps of discourse. This 
practice is also foolish, as it .h^^ no plausible motive or 
e^QUse. It gratifies no.coastitutioiud appetite or pas* 
sion. It procures no advai^ge, pleasure, or glory^ 
It dispky s no politeness or liberality. On the contrary^ 
it offiDnds all decent company by ita coarseness and bai* 
bari^. It insults die feelings, sentiments, and institUT 
lions of dvilized men, but. especially the reUgion and 
laws of every Christian community. It operates as % 
mortal pestilenee.to society by corrupting its moral and 
religious character, N and thus subverting its ord^ and 
/welfare, and drawing down upon it the purse of Heaven^ 
It is a deadly poison both to the state and the church by 
gradually extinguishing all reverence for the oaths of the 
former, and the sacred institutions of the latter. 

The pro&ne swearer likewise unspeakably ii^'uies his 
associates, by dq)mving their moral fiiculties and feel- 
ings, or by lightly uttering agsdnst them the most dread- 
ful imprecations. He also commits practical suicide, 
iuther by direcdy wishing the curse of God on his own 
head, or by boldly challenging his almighty vengeanoe* 
.He offers the greatest abuse to the name and attributes 
bf Deity, by making them the expletives, the ornaments, 
-pr the attestations of every wanton or passionate effu*- 
^sion. He virtually and cpenly abjures hb Christian 
baptism, and proclaims himself an hifidel and a heathen. 
Agreeably, when Peter was charged with being a dis- 
ciple of Jesus, he in the hour of trial resorted to cursing 
^nd swicariog, jas a^iconfatatioaof the chaise. By thi$ 
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kind of speech, so t>pposite to the known practice of 
Christ's followers, he eflFectually denied his blessed Mas- 
ter. I have heard of young men in our own country, 
who having enjoyed a Christian education, and being re- 
moved from the eye and authority of pious parents and 
friends, have eagerly adopted the same method to con- 
vince their hew associates of their sudden triumph over 
early prejudice and bigotry ! Let these united consid- 
erations prevail to banish from our discourse, from 
our houses and our streets, tliis most foolish, inex^- 
cusable and detestable vice. Let none plead the force 
of habit as an excuse for continuing it. Those, who 
are most addicted to it, can easily refrain from com- 
mitting it in the presence of a fellow being, whom they 
respect. Shall not the constant presence of God have 
equal effect? The most abandoned swearer would in- 
stantly renounce the practice, were he sure of losing his 
prostituted tongue the next time it uttered an oiath. 
And shall not the threatening of a far greater punish- 
itient from the insulted Majesty of heaven have equal 
force in reforming offenders ? Let none shelter them- 
selves under the authority of modern example. Bless- 
ed be God, profaneness is not the fashionable style of 
New England. It is only the dialect of the most uncul- 
tivated, stupid, or profligate citizens. Let us scorn 
both the society and manners of such low beings, and 
aspire to the fellowship and imitation of those excellent 
ones of the earth, who reverence, Ipve, and obey their 

Creator. 

IL A Second evil of the tongue is scoffing at religion, 
or ridiculing her sacred doctrines and institutions. 
Those who practically neglect, or secretly hate and de* 
spise Christianity, frequently resort to this practice in 
their own defence, and as an easy and striking method 
s 
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of proving their superior wit, information, or liberally. 
As they are (Jetermined to disregard religion in their 
conduct, tliey naturally employ their tongues in justify- 
ing this determination. They seek to preserve and 
strengthen their own character and tranquillity by gain- 
ing over their companions to thfe side of irreligion : and 
since they cannot effect these purposes by argument, 
they supjijy the want of reason by the cheaper commod- 
ities of banter and ridicule. It is needless to etn- 
ploy much time in exposing this vile prostitution of 
speech. That mouth, which reviles or scoffs at sacn^d 
things, it eminently entided to every part of the de- 
* scription, here given of an unruly tongue. " It is a fire, a 
world of iniquity ; it setteth on fire the course of nature^ 
and is set on fire of hell." It is truly full of deadly poi- 
son ; for it is prompted by a mind fraught with harden- 
ed impiety and malignity. It employs the most unfeir 
and wicked means to accomplish the worst end. It dif- 
fuses the most fatal an4 lasting evils. It poisons the 
springs of human action and comfort. It directly in- 
sults God, and corrupts his rational creatures. It does 
the greatest injury to religion and morality, and the high- 
est service to falsehood and wickedness. The person, 
who derides. serious things, must be responsible at last, 
not only for his personal guilt, but for all that depravity 
of principle and conduct, which his infectious conversa- 
tion has propagated to others. 

III. A lying tongue is also an unruly and destrucdve 
evil. The Bible, and indeed the most approved sys- 
tems of ethics condemn every species of intentional 
falsehood. Lying is an offence against the God of 
truth. It is a perversion of the noble gift of speech. 
It violates the chief bond of social confidence, security, 
and order. Hence both God and man have ranked liars 
among the most criminal and in&mous characters. 
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They are classed in the Scripture with whoremongers 
and murderers, and doomed to the same fiiture punish- 
ment. Are there any in this audience, to whom this 
character belongs ; any who in their bargains and deal, 
ings either magnify things above, or depreciate them 
below their known value, or in any other respect devi- 
ate from the truth, for the sake of worldly advantage ; ' 
who, when questioned by superiors, deny, extenuate, or 
conceal facts, which the sacred laws of truth, and the 
general good, oblige them to reveal ; who in their en- 
comiums knowingly ascribe to themselves or others 
greater talents or acquirements, virtue, or performances, 
than they are warranted by truth to do, or* in their ceh- • 
sures'put false or aggravated constructions on the words 
and actions of their neighbour ; who in their promises 
engage to pay a debt, perform a work, or to do a kind- 
ness", when they either do not mean, or have not power 
to fulfil such engagement, or take no after care eithef to 
perform theif promise, or seasonably to give notice of 
their inability ; or lastly, who in their common naf ra- ' 
tiyes utter fiction Or exaggeration in the room of fact, 
or deliver positive assertions, which are unjustified or 
contradiWed by their o\vn knowledge or persuasion? 
All, who are guilty in either of these particulars, com- 
mit a high offence against God, their neighbour, and 
human society. They resemble that deceitful and nia- 
lignant' spirit, who was a liar from the beginning, and 
who IS justly called the fether of lies^ 

IV. Scurrilous and reproachful language towaitb 
those, with whom we are connected, is another instance 
of an unruly tongue. This our Saviour tells us is a ^ 
breach of tfie siith commandment; itiskiBing with- 
the tongue. "Whosoever is angry with his brother i 
without cause,*^ and in his passion calls him Raca^ thou 
base fellow, or thou fool^ shall be m danger of Gop's 
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future vengeance, Christianity requires us to put away 
all bitterness and wrath, clamour and evil speaking, and 
to address even our servants and inferiors in the language 
of tenderness and benignity. The reverse of this 15 
both inhuman and unchristian. Those, who freely dis-. 
pense to those around them reproachful names ^nd epi, 
thets, should consider that the persons, whom they thu§ 
abuse, have the same common nature, Father and Re- 
deemer with themselves ; that they may possibly inher, 
it as much sense, integrity, and goodness ; that if they 
are subject to bodily or mental infirmities, to outward 
poverty and meanness, it is God, who has thus subject- 
ed them ; and if we deride them on these accounts, we 
reproach their Creator. Let us further consider, that 
many, who are visibly low and obscure, are rich infaitU 
and holiness, and of course honourable in the eyes of 
God, and therefore ought to be respected by us. In 
short, contemptuous and bitter language is not only im^ 
proper, but always useless iai^d hurtful, It never com, 
mands that hearty respect and obedience from pur infe- 
riors, which an opposite treatment secures. It sink§ 
the character anjl authority of those, who use it ; while 
it fixes a deep wound a^d perhaps a lasting enmi^ 
ty in the boson^s of those who receive \t. If reproach- 
ful words are thus indecorous ^nd criminal in superiors 
towards personsf placed beneath themj they are still 
more heinous when used \>y the latter tovvards the fpr, 
mcr* What an outrage against nature, decency, and 
virtue, for children to treat t^eir parents, especially when 
aged, with tl>e language of disrespect or contempt ! How 
shocking for tjie child? or the youth to behave }iimself 
proudly against the ancient ; or tihe base against the hon- 
ourable; or for subjects on every slight occasion to re- 
vile their rulers ! 
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Nearly related to this particular are the several forms 
of evil speaking, for instance, utterbg things to the 
disadvantage of absent persons without any necessity or 
prospect of utility ; uncharitably censuring their actions^ 
character, or state, or disturbing the harmony and com* 
fort of families and neighbourhoods by officiously inter* 
meddling with their concerns, by meanly prying into 
their transactions and secrets, and eagerly propagating 
and commenting upon them. This practice describes 
the whole company of tatlers and busy bodies ^ whom the 
apostle reproves with an air of mingled abhorrence and 
indignation. There is likewise a foolish talking and 
jesting^ which St. Paul mentions as unbecoming the 
Christian character. Jesting or humorous discourse is 
not criminal, when employed merely for harmless and 
needful relaxation, or when used to chastise folly, error, 
and vice. But it is always sinful and injurious, when 
it is made the vehide and promoter of levity or scandal, 
of infidelity or pro&neness, of malice or obscenity. 

This brings us to a fifth and last instance of an un- 
ruly tongue, viz, filthy communication. This sin is pe- 
culiarly shameless, comipting and infectious. It wages 
war \dth natural modesty, civil decorum, and Christian 
purity. It is a high offence against the pure nature and 
law of God. It evinces and increases the moral poliu- = 
tion and vileness of the offender. It eminently dis* 
qualifies him for the pure exercises of religion, aiKl the 
holy entertainments of heaven, Like a mcwal poison, 
it conveys an impure and destructive contagibn to oth- 
ersy It has greater influence in the propagation of vice, 
than perhaps any other kind of evil discourse. Hence 
St. Paul charges Christians, that uncleanness be not once 
named among them ; he exhorts them to put it away 
from their mouths as well, as from their practice. 
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Having cnumetated the principal evils of a licentious 
tongue, I will close with some general rules for the due^ 
government of our speech, 

1. Let us see that our hearts be truly and thoroughly 
sapctified. It is from the evil treasure of the heart, that 
tlie evil ^things above specified are produced. If the law 
' of holy love to God and men were written in our 
hearts ; if we were constantly governed by it, as a liv- 
ing, all controlling principle ; we should not, we could 
not> willingly ojFend either the one or the other, with 
our lips : we could not indulge, nor even endure, the 
language of impiety or felsehood, of slander or re- 
pjroach : it would not be a burdensome task, but our 
delight and glory, to restrict our discourse within the 
bounds of Christian sobriety, benevolence, and piety. 
Our hearts being seasoned with grace, our speech. 
WXHild naturally be savory and edifying. Let it then be 
o^r first, qur^naost Mvxious . concern, that this inward 
fountain of our words and actions be purified by the . 
wi^4 :a^d. spirit of Go d, 

. 2, In depepdejice on divine grace let us enter intp. 
a:8p}ei3^a.resplut|on aqd covenant against the sins above 
reproved,.. and,^ll others connected with them. Let us 
adopt. and bind on our souls David^s vow, Ps. xxxix, 
12, Let JUS. make, and dayy renew disengagement, in 
the.preseace: and strength of Almighty God, without 
s^y equivpcation or mental reserve. In this way we 
shall erect, and continually fortify a strong hold against 
temptation, 

;3. Let us studiously avoid evil company. We in. 
sensibly slide into a resemblance of our associates. This 
is nemarkably verified in the facility, with which young 
persons of the most pious education catch the -profane 
or indecent language of licentious companions. Let 
|ne then affectionately cautioif the children and youth of 
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this assembly to have ho friendship, nor even society, 
v^rith the ungodly and dissoKite. " My son, if sinners^ 
entice thee^ consent thou not. Enter not into the path 
of the wicked ; avoid it ; pass not by it ; turn from it, 
and pass away, lest thou learn his ways, and get a snare 
to thy soul." Let us also, who are parents and heads 
of families, use the greatest vigilance and authority in 
keeping our children, doinestics, and houses pure from 
the dreadful contagion of evil company and conversa- 
tion. Otherwise our personal examples and instruc- 
tions, however excellent, will probably have but little 
eflfect, 

4. Let us form a habit of deliberating, and serious- 
ly reviewing our thoughts, before we give them utter- 
ance. The author of the Psalms repeatedly mentions 
with contrition what he had spoken in his haste. Mo- 
ses, that pattern of meekness, once " spake unadvisedly 
with his lips,'* and forfeited Canaan by it, because he 
did not solemnly reflect, before he expressed his feel- 
ings- Most of us have probably transgressed in a sim- 
ilar manner. Let this teach us the needful lesson of 
correcting our first impressions by deliberate reflection, 
before we give them the sanction of our lips. Let us 
likewise often meditate on the strict account which is 
kffpt of our vain and sinful speeches, by our omniscient 
Judge. He has assured us that for every idle word 
which men shall speak, they shall give account in the 
day of judgment. Let us habituate ourselves to reflect 
with a tender conscience on our daily discourse, and to 
humble ourselves in the presence of God for every of- 
fensive or unguarde^ word, which escapes us. FinaJ- 
ly, let us by fervent and constant prayer put ourselves 
under the gracious conduct and protection of Heaven : 
Let us daily oflfer the petition of David— r" Set a watch, 
O Lord^ before my mouthy keep the door of my lip$.** 
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Let me especially recommend these friendly counsels 
to the rising generation. Begin early, my young friends, 
to devote your hearts, and lips, and lives to your Crea- 
tor. Let your mouths be early accustomed to the lan- 
guage of purity and devotion, if yoix would hope to join 
in the holy conversation and praises of heaven ; for 
there shall in no wise enter into that blessed place any 
thing that worketh, or speaketh abomination. 



sermon ix. 
The Character of a Wise Man. 

PsAtM iii. 10. 
The Fear of the Lord is the heginmng of fFisdanL 



w. 



ISDOM is a quality so honourable, that almost 
every man aspires to the reputation «f possessing it ; 
and no character is generally accounted more disgrace* 
fill, than that of a fooL Many persons place a greater 
value upon reputed wisdom, than exemplary honesty^ 
and esteem it a more grievous reproach to be taxed with 
weakness of understanding, than with badness of morals. 
But in the unerring judgment of Heaven, no man mer- 
its the appellation of mse^ who b not truly good ; for, 
says the text, *^ the fear of the Loan is the beginning 
of wisdom.** 

The fear of the Lord, in the scriptural style, b but 
another name for the principle and practice of piety. It 
imports such affectionate veneration for the Most Higfa^ 
as produces a filial and eifectual fear of offending him by 
disobedience, and prompts ^e most tender and earnest 
endeavours to please and to honour him. It therefore 
includes the whole of virtue, at least in its inward spirit, 
or commanding principle. When this fear of God is 
called the beginning of wisdom, the idea is, that true 
piety is the first principle, or die highest ingredient of 
genuine wisdom. 

The text, therefore, directly leads us to illustrate^ 
confirm, and apply the following proposition. ' 
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He, and he only 13 t wise man, who regulates his 
heart and life by the doctrines and precepts of religion. 

TTje rttan of reli^on acts upon these two great princi- 
ples, .i^(^« tbftt t^i^re i$ a^God, who ma^e and. governs 
tlie worid ; and Secondly ^ that this Supreme Ruler will 
reward or punish men in a fiitpre state for their moral 
behaviour in the present. We must add, that the pious 
and \artuous man, if favoured with the light of revelation, 
will also pay a sacred practical attention to the peculiar 
doctrines, duties, and motives of Christianity. Deeply 
impressed with the momentous discoveries presented tjp 
him by reason and scripture, he feels^ it to be his great 
i(nterest, and makes it his supreme care so to conduct in 
this world, as to secure everlasting happiness in the next. 
Does not every rational mind instantly perceive and ap- 
plaud the wisdom of such a character ? Does it not jmx)- 
nounce the opposite to be a display of egregious fdily ? 

But in order to place this subject in the most forcible 
point of view, we will xnake three different suppositions 
respecting the principles^ on which the behaviour of the 
virtuous man proceeds ; and we shall find that on either 
of those suppositions he acts a fer wis^- part, than the 
practical unbeliever. The great principles of natural 
^nd revealed religion may, for the sake of illustration, 
be considered either as false or doubtful, or as certainly 
true. 

. In the first placCy . if we suppose for a few moments 
these principles to be false, as infidels and atheists pretend ; 
yet in this case the man of piety and virtue ultimately 
loses nothing by bis goodness, but evidently has the ad- 
vantage. For his belief in God and providence, his 
contemplation and hope of immortality, though not final- 
ly realized, are a source of unspeakable comfort and 
benefit to him in the present state. They spread light, 
harmony, and beauty over the fece of the natural and 
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moral world, which to the eye of atheistical philosophy 
present nothing but dark and chaotic cofnfusion. TtiMS 
sentiment of a Deity and a future state gives a noble 
expansion and elevation to the soul ; it enlarges the 
understanding, delights the imagination, and rejoices thd 
heart. It hei^tens all our innocent enjoyments, andl 
inspires fortitude, serenity, and triumph under the pres- 
9ure of outward calamity. It gives vigour, stability, and 
pleasure to the practice of those virtues, which contri- 
iMite to health and peace, to reputation and competence. 

1« The man of religpous principles and strict morals 
has vastly the advantage of the opposite character in 
Bcspect to healthy that prime source of tempcHal happi-, 
aess. Religious virtue, comprising habitual temperance, 
charity, and devotion, and implying a weU regulated,. 
calm, and cheerful spirit, is exceedingly friendly to the 
regular, vigorous and happy tone of our bodies : as^ 
Solomon emphatically expresses it, it is health to the 
J^shy and marred t0 the bones. But vicious passions and 
indulgences^ a disordered heart, and an idle, intemperate,. 
licentious life» waste the animal constitutim, and yield 
tbe body a prey to disease and pain, and frequently to 
untimely dissolution. 

2. Religious wisdom is the parent of mental tranqml^ 
lity; while uneaainesa and ajwriety arc the inseparable 
fruit and curse of sinful prc^nsities. View the man, 
who is devoted to sensuality, ambition, or avarice. He 
must rise early, sit up iat|, pursue his dark de^gn, with 
cautious and persevering labour, with a fearful and mis* 
giving mind ; he must invent and practise a thousand 
expedients to accomplish and to disguise his unworthy 
object ; while the honest, humble, contented child of 
virtue is good and pious at a much easier rate. He feels 
safe and confident in his own integrity. Conscious of 
his own uprightness and worth, he feels no necessity 
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cither of carefully concealing or officiously displaying 
his character. He needs no expense of anxious labour 
to save or set off appearances. He resembles the sun 
in the heavens, who shines without taking artificial pains. 
to shine, and who employs no effort or disguise to con* 
vince the world that he is not a dark, but a lumin* 
bus body. 

The difference between the vicious and the virtuous 
man, in respect to internal peace, is inexpressible. The 
former, let his outward circumstances be ever so easy 
and flourishing, is like the troubled sea, which cannot 
rest. His mind is daily agitated by guilty, ungoverned, 
or discordant passions ; it is either swelled by pride, 
corroded by envy, torn by anger, inflamed by lust, or 
consumed by revenge. These and similar emotions, 
with their criminal and calamitous effects, not only im« 
mediately operate to banish sel&enjoyment, and pro* 
duce inward tumult and agony, but they arm against 
the offender the bitter reproaches of his own reason and 
oonscience. On the other hand, true virtue, by subdu- 
ing and harmonizing the inferior powers, gives the mind 
a serene enjoyment of itself, and of every object around 
it ; it inspires that noble firmness, that heart-felt joy, 
which arises from self approbation. 

3. The fear of thcl^ord confers a great advantage in 
point of reputation. However degenerate the world is, 
it cannot withhold its esteem and even veneration from 
the just and faithful man, whpse whole conduct pro- 
claims, that he acts from principle, that he religiously 
abhprs whatever is base and dishonest. It cannot re- 
fUse its respect to the man of exemplary sobriety, who 
triumphs over eVery vicious propensity, over every 
temptation to forbidden indulgence. Even those who 
are destitute of virtue, are awed by its majesty, and 
charmed by its beauty, when they see it strongly reflect- . 
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ed from the conduct of its votaries. On the other hand^ 
contempt and infamy are the general lot of the wicked. 
What objects of scorn and detestation are the sons of 
&Isehood and knavery, of intemperance and debauche* 
ly ! Familiar intercourse with such persons is shunned* 
as reproachful and contaminating, by every man of de* 
eency and reputation ; even their occasioml society b 
pedn&l to delicate and virtuous minds. In short, few 
men are so insensible to the lustre of virtue, as not to 
covet the honour ; which attends it, and thousands pajp 
homage to it, by assuming the garb, and aspiring to 
the credit of it, while their evil propMsitks hinder them 
from cordially espousbg its interest This reputation; 
which accompanies goodness, is atonce an unspeakable 
]deasure and advantage to its possessor; while -te 
shame, attendant on vice, is a most poignant evil. 

I am aware of a plausible objection to this assertion^ 
jbunded on those words of St. Paul, ^* If in this life on*' 
]y, we have hope in Christ, we are' of all men most 
miserable." lliis passage has been understood by ma« 
ny, as a declaration, thsA the most virtuous Christians 
would be the most wretched of mankind, if they had no 
hqpe of a better life, or if this hope should prove delu< 
sive. But the connexion plainly limits this text to the 
first professors and ministers of Christianity, and pardc- 
ularly to the apostles, whose sufferings for the gospel 
were extraordinary and unceasing. It has therefore no 
reference to the subject in discussion. Besides, if 
these Christian teachers did not really believe and hope 
in a future life, they must have been the most impious 
9nd cruel impostors ; all their preaching and conduct 
must have been founded on a wicked and illusory 
scheme of pretended doctrines and facts, and calculated 
to seduce thousands of their fellow men into poverty, 
disgrace, and ruin in this world, in the chimerical hope 
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of endless but imaginary felicity in the next ; conse- 
gently, instead of btiag the most virtuous, they were 
mdly the most abandoned of human beings, and then* 
inward guiit and horror of conscience, added to their 
worldly sacrifices and sufierings, might well render 
them of all men the most miserable. But how does 
this apply to those, who are truly honest in their relig- 
ious pn^fession and practice? We may add, St Paul 
is evklently describing those, whose belief and expres- 
aions are wholly confined to this life ; but our preced* 
ing argument has proceeded in part on the idea, that 
die virtuous man Ims some hope in a fiiture existence, 
though this hope is supposed to be unfounded. If the 
beBef of God and immortality were entirely discarded, 
we grant that genuine rdigious virtue, and the consola* 
tion produced by iti could not exist ; what we now call 
morality would beconae mere woiidly policy, or the 
dictate of self interest ; yet even then it wouldbe fer bet- 
Iter both for individusd and sodal enjoyment to be viably 
temperate, just and beneficent, dian the. reverse. 

Lasdy, The man of reUgkms virtue har the advantage 
of the opposite character in regard to temporal profiu 
For the esteem and confidence, which he possesses, are 
exceedingljy favourable to his workUy business and sue* 
cess. Many branches of virtue naturally tend to compe. 
tence, and in some cases to afBuence ; such as temper-r 
ance and industry, frugality and moderation, justice and 
integrity. 

It appears then that the pious and virtuous man acts 
a wiser part than the practical infidel, even on the most 
un&vourable hypothfesis, or on suj^osition that religion 
is but a delusion ; for in ordinary cases he secures a 
Aiuch greater portion of present felicity. 

This part erf our subject would be much strengthened, 
had we time to apply it to social man, or to compare the 
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opposite efiects aocruingvto civil society from die {nmcticd 
iiifiaeiice of religious and mcM-al, at of iireligkHls and de- 
moializing principles. A view of these contrasted ef« 
f^cts would add an unspeakable preponderance to the 
side of religion, by showing its immense advantages to 
communides as such, and of course to the several in- 
dividuals, who compose them. But waving so exten* 
sive a contemplation, to which your own experience, ob- 
servation, and reflection will readily do justice, I hast- 
en to the 

Second supposition stated above, which considers the 
principles of religion as drnk/ui^ that is, as possible, or 
at most probable, but not certain. On this supposition 
the man, who practically regards them, still more evi* 
dently acts the wiser part, for he chooses the safest side; 
he runs no risk, though his belief and consequent prac* 
tice should eventually prove erroneous^ whereas the un« 
believer runs the hazard of final perdition. The pious 
man gains eternal happiness, iif natural and revealai re- 
ligion be true ; but tiie infidel gains nothing, though his 
opinion should finally prove ccnrect. No wise man 
would needlessly expose himself to the bare possibility 
of losing a state of endless blessedness, and of incur- 
ring everlasting punishment. If therefore a future retri. 
bution be only possible, and certainly no infidel can 
demonstrate the contrary, they who deride or practically 
disregard it, they who live as if such a state were cer- 
tainly a chimera, are in the view of common sense, the 
most desperate fools and madmen. This charge of 
folly is greatly heightened, if we suppose that religion is 
attended with some degree of probability. Now the 
"single feet, that all nations and ages have concurred in 
embracbg its leading principles, affords probable evi- 
dence of its truth ; since no falsehood of so interesting a 
nature ever was or can be imposed upon all nations and 
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descriptions of men, so distant from each other in skua* 
tion, manners, interests, understandings, md di^f>osi« 
tions ; especially since the most improved energies oi the 
human mind, exerted on this subject, have never been 
able to detect the falsehood. A thousand other proba- 
bilities might be adduced on the side of religion. 

But supposing for the present that it is probably true, 
the wisdom of believing and obeying it will readily and 
strongly appear. No man, in his temporal concerns, 
waits for intuitive or mathematical certainty to govern 
his feith and practice ; but he founds both on pre- 
ponderating evidence. Almost the whole business and 
commerce of mankind are necessarily and successfully 
conducted upon this principle, or upon such evidence 
as the nature of the case admits and demands. Now 
where our eternal interest is in question, a smaller prob- 
ability should d^ermioe us against risking or losing it, 
than would be necessary in a merely temporal concern ; 
for the more important any interest is, the more cautious 
should we be against putting it to hazard; the 
least probability of danger in this case should be 
watchfully precluded. Suppose on the one side 
there is a possibility that future retribution may 
never take place; yet if this should be the fact, 
the religious man sustains only this inconvenience, 
that he did not give an unbounded licence to his sensual 
pleasures, but subjected them to the probable, though 
imaginary belief of immortality ; but even this sell-de- 
nying regulation of appetite and passion gave him more 
ease, more present satisfaction and benefit, than unlimit* 
cd indulgence could possibly afford. But on the odxer 
side, it is highly probable, that there will be a future 
state ; and in this event how miserable will be the prac- 
tical unbeliever! In the mean time, the apprehension of 
such an issue must greatly mar his present enjoyments. 
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Let us now» in the 

TAird place, prcx:eed upon the supposition^ that the 
gnem principles of religion are certainly true. We shall 
not at present support this hypothesis by formal proof. 
It is sufficient to c^serve, that the existence of an un* 
originated and eternal, a designing and all powerful 
cajxBty is demonstrably certain from vbiUe nature. 
The moral attributes, government, and final retri* 
butimi of this great Being, may be satis&ctorily 
inferred from his natural perfections, and from the 
present phenomena of the moral world. The truth 
of revelled religion is also clearly proved by past 
and present appearances, by abundant historic evidencf 
of the leading &cts recorded in the gospel, and by the 
early and continued propi^^tion, monuments, and 
beneficent effects of the Christian revdation. 

Now the religious man wisely believes and conducts 
according to this evidence. He perceives upon sober 
inquiiy, that Goo and virtue, that the Bible and eterni« 
ty are names, which stand for the n^o^t solemn realities i 
he theref<M^ habitually treats them as such; he c<Hitin. 
ually lives to lus Maker and Redeemer, to virtue and 
immortalky. That liuch conduct is emphatically wise, 
will more fully appear, if w^e consider that it possesses 
all the charactmstics of true wisdom. It implies a cor* 
rect discernment and choice of our supreme good. As 
reli^on, e^cially Christiamty, informs Us of our high* 
est interest and end> and of the only means to attain it ; 
so the real Christian discerns and embraces tlmt infinite 
good, which revelation sets before him. Butirrelij^bus 
men universally fSul in this capital point ; they propose 
some finite, sen^tive, or imi^inary fdicify, and mistake 
this aky phantom for true blessedness ; and though ev« 
ery experiment shpws them that the object of their pur* 
suit is but a decdtful shadow, yet they c^urt H *fre^ 

V 
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with redoubled ardour* Justly therefore does the Psalm- 
ist exclaim, " Have all the workers of iniquity no knowl- 
edge ?^' This question implies that habitual sinners, how- 
e\-er learned or apparently wise, know nothing in a right 
manner, or to valuable purpose. They have no real- 
izing and practical knowledge either of God, or the 
Saviour, of sin or duty, of this world or the next, or 
even of their own frame, condition, and prospect. 

Further^ the religious man discerns and adopts the* 
propetrmeam ior securing his chief good.^ He aims t5 
please and enjoy God,, by imitatihg and obeying him; 
He prepares to see Christ as he is, by endeavoiuing to 
be like him. He seeks for a pure and holy heaven, by 
cultivating a pure heart and a holy practice in the pres^ 
ent state. He s^eks ^er the gospel salvati<m, in the 
gospel way, io the way of evangelical faith, repentance 
and obedience* But every wicked man,^ who pretends 
to believe In religion,, neglects the only right path to his 
professed object. Hfe ostensibly pursues an* expect% 
etema> happiness, but what m^ns does he use to* attain 
it ? He seeks it either by a round of cold external wor- 
ship or moral&y, or by inward fiuth, reliance, orraptur- 
Wis feelings ;: while he omits, yea,, secretly hates that 
ftdf-draykig,. practical, and universal Holiness, wiAout 
which both reason and Scripture declare be cannot see 
the Lord. Whdt monstrous infatuation, to seek wd 
hope for everlasting felicity without possessing or evea 
labouring after those moral qualities^ which must fit him 
to enjoy k,. and wfaidi goto constitute the h^piness 
itseBf! 

1 Lasdy , the crownkig property of wisdom is a ^gorous 
a^Hcatim of the means,, which lead to our end. This 
forms the greatest line of dSflference between the sincere 
and nbminsd^ Christian % the one diligenfly applies Ms 
kbaip9fedge.to practice ^ 0i^ other, witibi the same prioe^ 
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in his hands to get wisdom, is too thoi^htless and indo^^ . 
lent to improve it In temporal affairs men easily and^ 
practically distinguish t)ietween a small and great, a mo- 
mentary and durable aj^vantagc, and readily resign the. 
former to the latter ; but ibolish sinners in their highest 
concerns reverse this rule (rf action ; they sacrifice an 
invaluable: and endless good to some trivial and t^- 
sioort inter^t or pleasure. How careful is worldly wisk 
dom to obflierve and seize the fittest opportunities for pro- 
moting its object ! But how negligent are sinners ofU^^i^ 
peculiar advantages aAd seasons for gaining the . triie^ 
riches ! Hpw carelessly do they waste the flower of th^iy^ 
lives! How many sabbaths 2u>d sermons, how ,n4ny\ 
liatural gifts and providential warnings, how many^tenderj 
senouii*. and promising moments are , trifled away 
WliiJe common prudence urges men to get their earthly^ 
^operty ^^ured by a firm and certain . title ; hqw uii-^ 
conci^ned are the wicked about the . nature of their titj^ 
tQ an iqcorniptible inheritance ! While the principle of 
self prcSscrvation is ever alive to, temporal danger,: iij 
full of earnest activity in guarding against it ; how slpw* 

are ^nners to feel and avoid tl}.eir constant danger oif etfet- • 

•^ ;• » * - • ■> '-^ . ..1 . ..All 

nal perdition 1 . , ■ '^ - : >" ro/'* 

These observations suffiqiently illustrate the fotfy ot a -, 
^inful, and the wisdom of a religiaus life. , , ,4 

Our subject, in review;, sihows us in a strong Ugl^|i}je 
moral depravity of the human mind* The sameji|frtii^ 
ral iac^ilties and , principles,; which enable ^d^^i^pose 
men to act wisely in their temporal afiBiirs, woi^ld lead to 
an equally wise conduct in their eternal concen%,i|^t^jr 
were not strongly perverted. The s^e rea^n^a^^ 
prudence, which make. them provident and active /or 
theif bodily and secular wel&re, wpuld render, thi?^ 
still more discreet and vigilant in securing tKejufipw^t:- 
tal happiness, if some awful infatuatiotr had jxot^s^iz^? 
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their minds. What other reason can be assigned he thcf 
diirect opposition between the arguments, fedihgs, and 
conduct of thMC, who despise or neglect religion, and- 
the principles and behariour of the same persona with 
respect to all other subjects ? We find that infidels and 
libertines will even glory in advancing such objec^ns 
against religion, and such pleas for neglecting it, aseren 
they would be ashamed to employ on any ether tc^^ic. 

We find too that thousands, who professedly bdieve 
ih religion, indulge and even justify a practice so con- 
trary to thdr profession, as to discover iht greatest mor. 
al stupidity and madness. How shocking is it for rta^ 
salable beings, in their highest concerns, to profess and 
to act in such a manner, that their avowed principles and 
actions perpetually contradict and reproach eachottier! 
How absurd, for men to excuse their present inconsis- 
tent conduct by die purpose of future amendment? 
Does not this very purpose imply a present cdimcdon 
of folly, audi y?t a resolution to continue in it? Does it 
tiot likewise imply a bold presumption on some future 
(Importunity, disposition, and ability to repent ? Yet no 
man in his senses will pretend to be certain of cither of 
thiese futurities. Th^s^ ^nd ^piilar fiicts, which we dai. 
ly seeand feel, cannot b<? accounted for vrithoUt admit- 
^ff tjie scripture doctrine of human depravity. Sound 
pM^sophy teaches, that no other ^ause is adequate to 
siich' uniform and dreadful effects, 

Again, with what an ill grace do irreligious men 
ridicule 'serious and exemplary Christians, as foolish 
and distracted visionaries ! If our text, and the general 
teriotir-of the Bible be true ; yea, if natural religion have 
ariy reality or even probability; every habitual sinner, 
however sagadoiis or refined, is a fool ; and every pious 
jpiaii, however weak in other respects, in the noblest 
sense b wisie. The former, therefore, is a just object of 
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contempt, and the latter of vencmtion. Pcnons of th© 
first class, instead of gknying in their own wisdom or 
Kberality, and vilifying those, who shun th?ir fool^i TO^ 
destructive paths, -ou^^t rather to despise and abhor 
themselves. Instead of reproaching religion, as making 
moi whimsical or liiad, they ought to revere it, as that 
which eminently exalts and perfects the human character. 
Instead of fearbg to embrace it, lest it should contract 
tlnr nunds, w sink Uieir spirits, they diduldej^gerlyre*^ 
pair to it, as the best source of rati<»ial improvement 
andoraaftttt; forhaj^y isthemanthi^findethtlus wis* 
dom» and the man who getteth this undoBtanding. 

Finally, Let good men> however poor and illiterate, 
afflicted or despised, be comforted and animated hyihe 
thought, that they have made a wise and happy choice, 
and ^t th^ wisdcmi will ere loi^ be confessed and rt^' 
wftfded in the view of the assembled universe. In the 
mean time let such highly favoured souls pity, and la* 
hour to reform an in&tiNdedworkL Let them endeavour 
to brii^ their sinful ndghbours, and eq)ecidly Aeir be- 
loved children and friends, to that knowledge and fear of 
the Lord, which is the perfection of wisdom. Let them 
emaesdy pray and hqpe ffar that blessed day, when the* 
doctrine and spirit of the gospel shidl impart true wis- 
d^n, virtue, and joy tathe whde &mily of mankind. 
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On the Pleafures of Religion. 

PiLOV. XXIV. 13, 14. 

JMf^ sm^ eatthfju k&mjiy becasm it is good; and the fmiu. 

> tycomb^ which is sweet l^J^ taste : so shall (hebumU 

. e4g^ ofifusdom ke to thy swL When thou haa found. 

ity then there shall be a tr^ard^ and tt^ ekpettawA^ 

^shall not be cutoff* : i 

ww^ ^ -* 

JL HE ottwi doigA fA die Sacred Scriptures Is to lead 
mqi ta;the knowledge, lote^ and practice of true pietf 
wd vBtuCi apid thcrebjr to advance them to the pMper 
perfectipattad ^Ucity of tbd^ natusd This is eminent* 
ly the 9H>P^ of the booA: of Proverbs, and of the words 
just recited ii} pftittcular,; in which the wi^ and inspir* 
ed Solomon most pathetkaUy uiges mankind, especiat*^ 
If tlie yoong, to the acc^ittmi of wisdom, or true re« 
lig^, and eqfime^ the exhortation by representing die 
sweetness and pleasftntness pf it This he bewtifuUy 
iUusUates ainl recommends bytthe sdmile of honqr and* 
the honeycomb, than which noticing was sweeter or 
more delightful to the taste ; and one of the principal 
excellencies of Canaan, that glory of all lands, was, that 
it flowed with milk and honey. By representing the 
pleasantness of religion, therefore, by this comparison, 
he intimates that the enjoyment of it will afford the high- 
est satis&ction and the most exquisite delight 

The text presents this important observation, that 
true religion is worthy of our earnest desire and pur- 
suit, not only on account of its future and endless re- 
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ward, but also for the sake of the pleasure and satis&c* 
tion, which immediately attend it. 
* Ify toie religion, in this discourse, we intend, not Ae 
religion of the superstitious Pharisee, the sour bigot, or 
the wild enthusiast ; but the rational,^ fervent, and practi* 
t^ piety of the sincere Christian ; or such a just and 
Impressive sense of the Deity, as suitably influences 
both the heart and the conduct; as engages the subject 
tO" a cheerful and steady performance of the various du-- 
ties, he owes to- his Creator, to his" Redeemer, to his feU 
low-creatures, and to himself. 

Now it is easy to show that religion, in this rational 
and scriptural view of it, is indeed sweeter than honey, 
or the honeycomb ; or that it is an ininiediate source of 
the most pure and exalted pleasures. 

To pre-engage your attention to this proposition, let 
me observe, that there is no one arfifice, by which the 
father of lies, the grand deceiver and destroyer of men; 
has more successfillly promoted his cause, than by 
pdnting religion in a gloomy andforbidcSng attitude, andf 
hereby prejudicing mankind, especially the young, against 
this apprehended dreadful foe to human comfort and de- 
Eght. i^nd many of Satan's children have industriously 
laboured to strengthen this prejudice, by clothing relig- 
ion in the most disgusting and frightful dress ; by de- 
scr2>ing it as a compound of vulgar superstition and 
priestly deception ;: of needfess serupuiarity and monk- 
ish austerity ; while some erf its honest but misjud^ng 
friends have unhappily contributed to tfie same preju- 
dice,, by carrying into their religious system a rigid and. 
morose,, or a n^lancholy and despondirig spirit. ' 

llie public teachers of religion, therefore, cannot do-' 
kmoi^. important service, than by vindicating it from? 
those felse and injurious aspersions t and holding it up 
in lis native and attractive charms,, as the soul of-bumriai^ 
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happiness. Let me then request the candid attoitioa 
of all, and TAKTicutARhr of the youthfv^ part 
OF THIS AvniEVCfi, while we atten^ to illustrate the 
sweetness of religion. 

In the first place^ religion gives us the best enjoy* 
ment of our temporal blessings ; for it teaches, or in« 
dudes a right estimation, and the wisest improvement 
of them ; which b the directest wi^ to extract and en« 
joy their sweetness. It subdues that immoderate esti« 
mation of temporal good, which forever hinders the 
true enjoyment of it ; which creates a feverish ardour,r 
a tormenting impatience in pursuing it, a slavish anx* 
iety in possessing it, disappointment and loathing in 
the fruition, and vexatious uneasiness in the loss of it. 
Refi^ous wisdom dictates a rational, cahn, and temper* 
ate use of the bounties of Heaven. It enables us to en- 
joy them without satiety, and to possess them without 
anxiety ; to seek them without impatience, and to lose 
them without despair. It greatly enlarges the sphere, 
and improves the relish, of our common enjoyments ; 
for it ke€2)s both body and mind in *a right posture for 
them ; it elevates and crowns the pleasure, which they 
naturally afford, by brin^g to the entertainment a 
sound, incorrupt mind, a thankful, contented, and cheer* 
ful heart ; a heart, which adores and enjoys God in all 
these streams of his beneficence: Thus it adds intellec- 
tual and spiritual to earthly joys, and gives a pure, senti- 
mental fruition of the most common objects and enjoy- 
ments. 

What a rich flavour must this impart to all the bless- 
ings, with which we are loaded ; to the various sweets 
of health and ease, of food and raiment, of rest and se- 
curity ; to the satisfaction resulting from agreeable con- 
nexions, delicate friendship, peaceful habitations, pros- 
perous business ; to the pleasure, which we take in be* 
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holding the shining sun^ the descending rain, the flow- 
ers of springy the ripened stores erf* summer and au- 
tumn! How is the delight of all .these unspeakably 
heightened, when we see them all streaming down to 
us from the overflowing goodness of a generous, afec 
tionate Friend, who regards us with wonderful kind- 
nessi and to whom our hearts are supremely attached 1 
What sweetnes9 must this infuse into our daily pleas- 
ures and our nightly ^umbers* " Thou hast ,put 
gladness in my heart," says an ancient saint, " more, 
than in the time, when their com and their wine increas- 
ed. I wUliboth lay me down in peace and sleep; for 
thou, Lord, only makest me to dwell in safety." 

In the second ploce^ religion denies us no pleasure, 
but such: as. directly tends to sorrow. • The gratifica- 
tions, whiobJt prohibits, ar^ either very sordid and pol- 
luting, or very dangerous and destructive. What we 
commonly call unlawful pleasures, are many of them 
enjoyments in themselves innocent and useful, but pro- 
cured by im warrantable means, or enjoyed in a wrong 
manner.; that is, either obtained by injustice, or abused 
by intemperance. But certainly neither injustice, nor 
intemperance has any real pleasure annexed to it. On 
the contrary, .unless a man have a very unnatural tem- 
per of mind and body, injustice n^ust be painful to the 
former as, well, as intemperance to the latter. Those 
pleasures, then, which men^seek, and fancy they enjoy, 
under the banner of vice, may be equally found, yea 
enjoyed with great advantage, under the standard and 
regulations of Christian virtue* And if religion forbids 
to her votaries drunkenness and uncleanness, falsehood 
and unrighteousness, envy and dander, malice and re- 
venge ; it is because these vices would deprive them of 
true pleasure, and subject them to constaiit pain, even 
w . . 
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in this World as well, as incapacitate them tar ha^h 
' ness, and ripen them for misery in the next. 

In the third place^ as religion forbids no real pleisure, 
so it brings no peculiar trouble. In other words, no 
trouble fa the proper and genuine effect of religion. 

The love of God and our neighbour, whieh is a com- 
pend of human duty, far from being the natural parent 
of sorrow, is the pleasantest disposition, of which the 
mind of man is capable. None will pretend that devo- 
' tion toward God, or charity to meii, tends to the injury of 
body, mind, or estate ; while sacrificing to worldly and 
freshly idols has an unfavourable operation upon each. 
No man can pretend, that a genuine trust in Christ pro- 
duces such shameful and vexatious disappointments, as 
commonly flow from earthly and carnal dependencies ; 
or that Christian sobriety ever leads to diseases, dili- 
gence to poverty, humility to contention, or honesty to 
shame. 

It is granted, that repentance of sin, which b an im- 
portant bmnch of Christian duty, carries with it a de- 
gree of trouble and uneasiness. But this trouble is not 
the native fruit of duty, but of sin ; for had mankind 
continued in the perfect exercise of holiness, there 
would have been no occasion for repentance. Nor is this 
trouble peculiar to evangelical repentance; for impenitent 
sinnershave consciences, which frequently give them more 
exquisite anguish, than the deepest humiliation can pro- 
duce in a believing penitent. Faithless remorse was far 
more painful to Judas, than godly sorrow to Peter. Be- 
sides, there is a rational, a dignified pleasure in mourning 
for our unworthy treatment of so excellent a character, so 
^erous a Friend, so kind a Father, as the blessed Clod. 
There is so much ingenuity and love, so much cheer- 
ing faith and hope^in the divine mercy, in the exercises 
of gospel repentance, as render it on the whole equally 
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pleasant and salutaiy : and while the humUe penitent is 
distressed with a sense of his own baseness, he is pro^r 
portionably delighted with a view of the beauty and dig- 
nity of Jehovah, and comforted with an assurance of hi3 
forgiving love. Let us suppose two sinners on the 
bed of death, or two condemned criminals going to the 
place of execution. The one exercises a filial, evan- 
gelical repentance, a repentance springing from love, 
and enlivened by gospel, faith and hope. The other 
feels all the pangs of conscious guilt, and all the terrors 
of his appros^ching &te, without any cordial affec- 
tion to that Being, whom he has oflfended, to that law, 
which he has violated, and to that Saviour, who offers 
him forgiveness ; and without any cheering confidence 
in the divine mercy, or a future happy immortality. I 
ask, which of these two kinds of sorrow is the most 
comfortable and soothing? Is not the gloomy, despair- 
ing sorrow <£ the last character a dreadful foretaste and 
beginning of damnation ? . While the humble and piou$ 
repentsince of the former is a sweet pledge of future for- 
giveness and blessedness. 

As to the duties of self -denial diid mortification^ which 
Christianity requires, the pain attending these is always 
the genuine offspring of sin. Nor is this peculiar to the 
religious character. For the wicked man is often 
obl^d to deny, yea, to suppress one corruption in or- 
der to gratify another; his lusts and passions are so op- 
posite and contradictory, as render his soul a Babel of 
confu^on. But Christian mortification strikes at the 
coot of this evil, and gradually restores the mind to a 
regular, tranquil, and happy state. 

With respect to suffering for righteousness^ sake^ to 
which religion may pometimes call us; not to urge 
that such sufferings properly originate, not from the 
Christian spirit^ but from an opposite soinrce, and will 
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be overruled for the good of persecuted ssdnts, and the 
advancement of the Christian cause ; I will only ob- 
serve, that the faithful soldier of Christ takes a gene- 
rous delight in suffering for so glorious a Master ; and 
triumphs in the thought, that every reproach, every 
pang, which he endures for Him here, will be a pearl, 
an orient diamond in his everlasting crown ; and, in the 
mean time, that his bene^lent Leader will afford him 
succours and consolations, equal and far superior to his 
sufferings ; for these are but human, while the com-r 
forts are divine ; these are but temporary, while the joy 
and glory are eternal. Which leads me to add. 

In the fourth place ^ While religion brings no trouble, 
at least without an overbalance of delight, it introduces 
a new set of pleasures, peculiar to itself; pleasures far 
nobler, purer, and sweeter, than can arise from any oth- 
er source. As the soul is the proper seat of h^piness, 
so the felicity of a rational spirit must be derived from 
spiritual and divine objects. Such objects religion pre- 
sents for our contemplation and enjoyment ; and at the 
same time disposes the mind for a right entertainment 
of them. 

In the first place, it rectifies and harmonizes the sevr 
eral powers of the soul. The intellectual, moral, and 
inferior faculties of wicked men are in a vitiated, discor- 
dant state, which creates a wild uproar in their breasts. 
But, when true piety descends into the soul, it rectifies 
these disorders ; it clarifies and brightens the intellect ; 
reduces and regulates the rebellious will and affections ; 
it serenes, it sweetens all the inward powers, and dif, 
fuses over them the very dawn of heaven. Pure love 
now springs up and reigns in the heart ; divine contem- 
plation takes ample and bright surveys; gende meek^ 
ness enjoys a humble delight ; fditli leans securely upon 
the Rock of Ages, and hope with longing eyes beholds 
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and anticipates the pleasant regions, tlie full joj^of inir 
taortality. What sources of godlike pleasure are these,- 
The soul now fieels itself in a right, a healthy, and vig- 
orous state J it can sensibly perceive the very linage 
and life of God, in some measure, transfused througlj 
its whole constitution. This may seem a strong and 
bold expression ; but inspiration fully warrants it, whei) 
it describes good men as " partakers of the divine nar 
ture," and *^ filled with all the fulness of God.'' Whafc 
divine pleasure is wrapped up in the idea ! 

And, as the conscious possession of such a divine 
temper must be unspeakably pleasing, so must the exr 
cfrcise of it in a series of good actions. It i^ as miich 
the nature of holiness to be active, as of the sun to 
shine, of the flame to ascend, or a garden of pleasant 
spices to send forth a grateful perfume. Now acts of 
goodness must be delightful, so far at least, as a holy 
principle is the agent ; for such actions being exercises 
of a holy inclination or appetite, this appetite is grati- 
fied, and has a rich entertainment in the performance- 
Thus it is a noble pleasure to ^ benevolent heart to dp 
good, and make others as happy as itself 5 it is a pleasure 
to the compassionate soul to relieve the wretched, and 
supply the children of want ; it is a pleasure to the pi- > 
ous and devout soul to do the will, and promote the 
glory of God, and carry on a sacred intercourse with 
Him by meditation, prayer, and praise, and an attend- 
ance on all the institutions of his worship. In shorty 
pleasure waits on every step of a religious life ; every 
virtue, and every act of each virtue, produces an in- 
stantaneous satisfaction ; nay, the civil and common ac- 
tions of the good man, being influenced and consecrat- 
ed by religious principles, are attended with same holy 
delight. 
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This i^easure of doing well is an angelic satisfac- 
lion. The ministering spirits of God's court above 
fly with rapture to execute his holy and benevolent or- 
ders. It was the meat and drink of our Saviour him- 
self to do his Father's will, and finish his work. "| 
delight to do thy will, O my God," was his language 
tt his first undertakmg the mediatorial office. It is an 
infinite delight to the great Jehovah to do good ; that is, 
to act like himself. So good men find a degree of the 
same delight in the exercises of goodness. Thus wis- 
dom's " ways are ways of pleasaatness, and all her 
paths are peace." 

Farther, to these pleasures of actitm, religion addsi 
tliose of krumkdge and contemplation. Ma^y pliilo- 
sophic geniuses have delightfully speat years in con- 
templating merely natural truths ; in diving deep into 
the secrets of nature, in soaring aloft amoag the stars>. 
and ranging the wide fieki of huinan science ; and whei\ 
some new discoveries have opened to their minds, they 
seemi to have been even ravished and transported. But 
human science is infinitely beneath divine wisdom. The 
Christian ia contemplation rises to the Being of beings, 
to the great Original and Sum of truth, and surveys the 
perfections of nature's supreme Autlior and Director ; 
surveys the grandeur, power, holiness, goodness, and 
mercy of the Redeenoer, who is the image of the invisi- 
ble God, and who has, in bis person, doctrine, and 
work, as it were, brought dovni the Deity, and placed 
him before us, in a near, familiar, and most engaging 
light. How exalted the entertainment, which flows 
fi-CMB the view of such grand, interesting, salutary truths, 
^s the Son of God has revealed ; trudis, which pro- 
ctoim • * glory to God in the highest, and peace and gxxxi 
i^'ill to men ;" which hold up to the anxious, inquiring 
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mind, both the chief good of man, and the sure way. to 
arrive at the enjoyment of it ! 

The true knowledge of these great objects is light 
and life to the soul ; our Saviour himself calls it "life 
eternal.'* When the soul finds this, it obtains some- 
thing, In which it can securely and delightfully rest; 
something, which gives peace to the conscience, and 
satisfection to the heart, and which continued will make 
one happy forever- Oh, what a transporting surprise 
seises the mind, \rfien it first savingly beholds the light 
of evangelical truth ! It finds itself in a new and beauti- 
ful world ! What other subjects of contemplation cao^ 
yi^ld a pleasure like this ! Here the object known is not 
trivial, uncertain, foreign, or uninteresting to us ; but 
dignified, cettain^ uifinitely interesting, and com« 
pletely satisfying. And, if the knowledge of wisdom 
%vas sweeter than honey and the honeycomb, under thi 
dark dispensation of the Old Tes^unent, how mudi 
brighter and sweeter must it be to good men und^ the 
full blaze of gospel light. 

And the pleasure of this contemjdadon will be height* 
ened in proportion to their evidence of special interest in 
the objects and blessings contemplated. It must be 
dreadful to the thinking mind, while surveying thfii 
works and blessing of nature and grace, to reflect, 
" The great Author of all these i§ not my God !" But 
what a blessed reflection to the pious soul, to say, with 
comfortable assurance, <* The mighty Lord of the 
world, who kindled up the sun and stars, poured forth 
the sea, and balanced the earth, who holds this stupen. 
dous universe in the hollow of his hand, and who is 
rearing up a new wwld of grace upon the basis of his 
own Son's death and resurrection ; this mighty and glo- 
rious Ldrd is rtiy Father, and all the treasures of his 
kingdom, both of nature, grace, and glory are mine." 
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It deserves a distinct mention, that it is a source of 
great pleasure to the pious Christian to behold the beau- 
ty, and enjoy the smiles of Christ, the Mediator. 

Christ Jesus is a most wonderful, unparalleled per- 
son ; possessed at once of all the perfections of Deity, 
and all the engaging virtues of humanity; infinitely 
more majestic than the angels, and yet the meek- 
est and most humble man, that ever appeared ; he is 
higher than our conceptions can reach, and yet has 
stooped beneath the grave, has stooped to receive into 
his embraces the meanest and worst of mankind. His 
person and qualities^ his instructions and works, are all 
>yonders, and an inexhaustible soiu-ce of admiring, rap- 
turous entertainment to the contemplative Christian. » 
This mysterious, glorious person is the bdiever's 
friend ; and what pleasure must ai^ise from the united 
discoveries of his glories and his love ! 

To these pleasores of action and contemplation, the 
godly man can join those of reflection, and hereby en- 
joys the past as well, as the present. Though the time 
past is irrecoverably lost, considered as a part of dura- 
tion ; yet in a moral view it is not lost to the man, who 
}ias filled it up with offices of piety and benevolence. 
• The past days and years of the slothful and irrelig- 
ious, as one observes, are worse than lost ; for they have 
no fruit from them, and yet must account for them to 
their final Judge. Vice, which allured them with her 
deceitfiil charms^ as she approached in a temptation^ 
has quite another appearance, when viewed behind, and 
firights them with her ghastly train. The guilty pleas- 
ures, to which they sacrificed their most valuable inter- 
ests and hopes, turn to gall and wormwood in the 
. rememttt'ance. 

If there were any such art, as that of forgetfulness, 
the sinner many times would gladly learn it; but be- 
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cause he cannot soeasily blot things out of his memoiy ; 
he ther^ore endeavours to stifle hb conscience, which 
he dreads as a mortal foe to his peace. But the pious 
man has no reason to regard conscience, as his enemy ; 
for it encour^es him to continue in well doing, by giv- 
ing him a heartfelt reward for his past works of faith, 
and love. Conscience anticipates the sentence of the 
last day, " Well done, good and faithful servant," In 
short, as reflection b cme of the distinguishing facu^ies 
of man, so it may be rendered a source both of very 
great profit and pleasure. It i^ so to the diligent and 
fruitful Christian. "His yesterdays look backward 
with a smile." He has a pleasure in reflection, with 
which none of the pleasures of sin can compare ; a plea* 
sure, which he can repeat, when he will ; and the more 
valuable, in that while it springs from time past, it runs 
on into the future ; few, 

I must add, reli^on gives its votaries the pleasures of 
hope ; a hope, whose object and foundation are most ex- 
cellent and stable, for it has for its basis the immutable 
promises of Grod ; and its object is no less, than eternal 
life in the fiill fruition of his infinite beauty and love. 

Hope is the great enlivener of the world ; the grand 
spring both of human activity and felicity. What then 
must be its efficacy, when it terminates on an infinite, 
everlasting good ; when it prelibates the substantial, 
elevated glories of immortality ! What a tenfold value 
and sweetness does this hope impart to the Christianas 
present temporal and spiritual enjoyments! What 
vigour and fortitude must it inspire under the prospe<lt 
or pressure of evils ! 

Finally, as religion heightens the pleasures and soothes 
the distresses of life, so it disarms the terrors, and sof- 
tens the agonies of death. There is something dread- 
. X - 
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ful in deaths in the view both of nature and of con* 
science. But true religion, founded^on Christian prin* 
eiples, inspires such sentiments and habits, such r^ec<* 
lions and prospects, as give peace and fortitude to the 
mind in the view and actual encounter of this last enemy* 
It begets such a firm confidence in the mercy of God^ 
«uch a sweet assurance of his love, such a meek submis* 
^lon to his will, such a holy contempt of this world, and 
such a relish and hope of the heavenly felicity, as ena- 
ble good men to meet death With steady composure^ 
and sometimes with elevated, triumphant joy. 

IMPROVEMENT. 

How groundless m>d pernicious is the idea of those, 
idio view religion as an unpleasant, or mdanehojy thing! 
What enemies to mankind as well, as to themselves, 
are those, who fight against the Christian system ; a sys- 
tem, which gives to. religion its brightest, f^urest form, 
^nd which equally befi'iends our present and our futuie 
felicity ! Its very restrictions and duties as well, as its en- 
^oumgements and benefits, are all benevolently adapted 
to our immediate advantage and comfort. Those, ther^ 
fore, who labour to subvert the Christian faith, or to 
weaken its influence, are cruelly endeavouring to rdb us 
of our best friend, the only prop and solace of our 
exigence ! 

Let us inquire whether we are possessed of religious 
wisdom, whether we have taste4 the sweets of this di- 
.Titie food. If we have, religion is to us a source of real 
.pteasure : even now we prize it above all other dainties ; 
we hunger and thirst after more; we are travelling in 
i»^om's ways wiA growing activity and delight; and 
we are using our influence in our social spheres to bring 
others to share with us in the divine ent^tainment. 

Sinners are left without any reasonable objection 



against reHgioh. Few, I hope in a land 6f light, 'will 
qutsti<!Ai, tvhether the 6tate of th6 godly in a futur* 
world is better than that of the wicked. Yet manjr 
doubdess art prejudiced against it, on account of the 
present difficulties which attend it. Butsuch prejudiced 
are eirtlfdy grbthidless. Foi^the wise mart, and by him 
the all-Wise God, indmate, that the pleasure of religion^> 
erven noWj is iifc^ eating hon^y and the honeycomb. If 
then yoii itefiiie the ways of religion, under the idea of 
their belhgnnpleaiant arid toilsome, you give infinite 
wiisAetti and ta^th the lie. If you say or thmk, thw'the 
paths W holiness are full of gldomy melancholy, vi'hi<!ft 
will ilni' and deaden your splits, you impeach thedivihe 
VcrartiHty, and ytto cbntradi(it and offend the generation of 
God's children. Will you object, that religion Will bfe 
^erfdfed^With shanie ? What I areyouashaihedtoeat 
the hon^y and the honeycomb, the repast ef angefe, Ae 
htesk .6f hetfveh, bdcatise y6U maybe ridiculed by- some 
$tu]^id fer distetiipere^ creatures, who have no tdish ft* 
sueh d^ies? Will you despise Wi$d6m,> virhich^giAkcis 
ihc ft^ tb shine, merely bedausefobte hate knowledge? 
Or eiM'^ou <^ect, since Wisdom is so e^cdldnt, agaisvt 
^kkig^k^oon? I ; 

' ftow very great will be the final reward and hftppineefe 
of the godly i If the pleasures of religion are^ sd swdet, 
even in this state of imperfection and triad, wfiai wttl 
they fee in the state of perfection and retributioiiV In 
heavefi Ae bli^A 6f good men win be infinite^ most«i. 
cellent in kind, and boundless in duraddn. Ifcw^littlc 
reason have die righteous, then, to thvj the jit^^^^griiy 
6f the wicked ; or to repine under affliclSon, tJr 16 ii- 
diilge an uneasy^ disconsolate, or unthankful tetiif*!^?* 
Let me close with an affectionate address. " t 

" Let me recommend this wisdom fi-om above to ydu, 
ttiy fiidtcrs, who are grejr with yeai^, and bcndihgto tHe 
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tomb. Your relish, for the delig^bts of sense, for the ac- 
tive scenes and gay amusements of life is ^eatly im- 
paired and almost at an end. Oh, fly to tfee nobler plea- 
sures and hopes of religion, as the only substitute for 
these perishing joys. Make a seasonable retreat from the 
cares and gratifications of the world ; let your last days 
,be chiefly devoted to religious improvement, to a grow* 
ing preparation for heaven ; and be careful to leave your 
^ed, dying advic^ to your children and the rising age, 
in fevour of the sweetness and excellenpe of religion ; 
-*^; MyBon, eat thou honey, because it js gopd ; and the 
hcp^ycomb, which is sweefe to thy taste ;: so ?ball the 
knowledge of wisdom be tO: thy soul : When t^pu hast 
found iti then shall tliere be a reward, mf^ thy expfecta,- 
4iDH shall not be cut dff," . 

t-et me next remind you, my brethren,, wbo^ in the 

jneridian of life, that as yours is thq very age., of manly 

i^^o^, it becomes you to ^hew youri^iypenRf judg- 

ittent by obeying Uie counsel of Solomon in^thc text. 

cReno^mb^r, amoi^ alj your busy c^s anji pursuits, 

that :" thejmerchtodisje of M^isdom is .b^er ^lan the 

tmcrch^iidiSe of sily^r^ apd the gaip thereof thfui fine 

gold." If you acquire it, it will drawdown &e divine 

4)cnfedi^rt0n on your worldly pursuits, and give a tenfold 

y9in^ to your ciher gains and enjoyments* But if you 

;tiegje0: it, your^ grpa|:est worldly acquisition's will leave 

/you d^tit^te c>f true sati^ction in this life, and give a 

keen edge to y<»ir poverty and misery in the next. 

- i As td you, childirw and youth, since every pulse^ eyeiy 

J56ii$e'6a)l&l0ud for, pleasure, let me entreat you to seek it 

^ <earjy re%ic»i. Now, my young friends, is the, seed 

t|n|$^,life ; if you now sow to the spirit, you shall reap a 

proportional harvest, either in a life of solids serene satis- 

^&ctip9 h^rpt or at least, in rivers of immortal pkasuBcs; 

.herqafter. Religion, 'far from diminishing, wUl improTe 
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all the chanils and innocent delights 6[ your sprightly 
age. 

Finally^ Let those who are destitute of ;^s wisdom, 
earnestly seek it " If any man lack, wisdom, let hint 
ask it of God, that ^veth to all men liberally and up- 
braideth not; and it shall be given him. Yea, if thou 
criest after knowledge, afld liftest up thy voice for under- 
standing ; if thou seekest her as silver, and searchest 
for her as for hidden treasures ; then shalt thou under- 
stand the fear of the Lord, and find the knowledge of 
<^.'o And let those, who have it, feel and exhibit 
the pleasures of it, manifest a noble contempt of sensual 
and vicious delights, a cheerful resignation, when strip- 
ped of Q^rthly comforts ; and look, and long, and ripeu 
ipr that world, where their graces and joys shall be »*» 
ture and perfect t 
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Hie Want of a practical Regard to rfeiigious 
Truth, the Cause of dangerous specula- 
tive Errors..^ ^. *' '•'•J.-' 

^ 'tttE^SAto^lAitf^ ii. 10, I'l, ^nd iS.' ' ' ' 

JSetaust thejt reifibcd.mtjM l(9ve:ofth(^ truthy thfitthcy 

. Might b^, ^misd^; fyr (fm, cau3€ Qpd shall' send thei^ 

.; strong deluaiinh that th^shcndd, Mi^e a lie ; thfit t^ 

aU v^£ht be damned^ "mho b^lkyed mt tlie truthy but 

had pleasure m unrighteousness. . r 

HE apostle, in this chapter, predicts a grand aposte- 
sy in the Christian church ; which, from small begin. 
pings, should grow up to a monstrous height, so as to 
form an unparalleled system of religious tyranny, frauds 
luid corruption. 

The description given of this apostate antichristian 
power, of its rise, its rule, its subjects, and its fell, so 
exactly and exclusively agree to the papal usurpation 
or the bishop of Rome, that little reasonable doubt can 
remain, that this power is " the man of sin," the " son of 
perdition,'' whom the spirit of prophesy here character- 
izes and devotes to destruction. The text describes 
the persons, who voluntarily submit to this corrupt pow- 
er, and shall perish with it. They are such, as never 
<iordially love the truth, hut had pleasure in unrighteous- 
ness ; and hence were easily seduced from those sound 
doctrines, which they always secretiy disliked, into such 
felse principles as suited their depraved inclinations and 
practice. Hence God, by a righteous judicial act, gives 
them up to delusion and wickednesSj^ and tliiis seals their 
^dless destruction. 
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Though ^ woids Jbefort us prim^ljr refer to Ac 
wiUkig. subjects of antiduist, they wiO bkly admit of a 
intbch larger application, and may be reduced to the M^ 
lowing genen^l propositicm ; viz. that the ivant of a 
smc^^ practioal regard to religious truth has both a nat- 
ural and tfkordil tendency to lead men mtoth^ most dan^ 
gerou5 speculative errors. 

The great sin, for which the persons in the text are 
so severely condemned, is designate by their not re« 
eeiving the love of die tiruth. This designation appIieSf 
in a greatser or kss degree, to all, who profess or enjoy 
the Christian religion, but whose hearts are not re« 
conciled to its pure, self denying doctrines and 
laws. Their understandings, perhaps, are constrain*^ 
ed by evidence to admit these doctrines, as true; but 
their wUlsand affections rise up against them, as severe^ 
W inimical to their &vourite pursuits and gratifications. 
Their haughty and sensual, dieir sordid or revengefid 
• iqpirits disrelish and spurn a system of religion land mor. 
als, so holy and humble, so generous and forgiving, so 
meeJk and peaceable, as that of the gospel ; a system^ 
which aot only forbids and seeks to exterminate their 
dearest lusts, but threatens all the votaries of these idols 
tviith everlasting puni^ment. As the thief or midnight 
SLSsassin abhors die light of day, not because light b in 
itself odious to him, but because he views it as menac* 
ing him with public detection and ignominious punish- 
ment; so the sinner hates the light of gospel truths 
because it exposes, and affixes disgrace and ruin to p^r* 
BCMis of his dark, iniquitous character. His enmity to 
religious truth is therefore rather consequential, than di- 
rect ; that is, he opposes it not as truth, but as a mortal 
foe to his comfort and security in a sinful course. 
There is such a natural correspondence between the 
human luidqrstanding aiKl truth, that the mind of man 
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cannot reject truth, or embrace falsehood as such. 
When th^^ore the text represents wicked men, as not 
leceiving the truth, and as believing a lie ; the meaning 
is, that the opposition of their wills and practice to the 
pure maxims of divine truth, induces such disorder and 
Utindness upon their understandings, that they come to 
view religious objects in an inverted shape ; they view 
moral and evangelical truth under the odious garb, 
which belongs to &lsehood, and a lie under the allur- 
ing aspect, which is proper to truth. Thus the infidel- 
•ity of tiieir hearts and lives at lengl;h gains over their 
judgment to its side, and produces a harmony between 
tfieir inclinations and principles ; which brings^ us to 
point out more distinctiy how the want of a practical 
love to the truth naturally leads to a speculative rejec- 
tion of it. 

In the first place, it draws away the understsmding 
from a close attention to. it, and thus hinders it from 
perceiving its evidence, certainty, and importance. 
Deep, reiterated, and earnest inquiry after religious 
truth is necessary to a clear and unwavering reception 
of it. But those, who cherish corrupt affections, which 
are averse to the purity of divine truth, will, by natural 
consequence, turn away their thoughts from an object 
ao unpleasing, to some more agreeable topic. They 
will not suffer their minds to dwell upon the evidence 
or reality of these things, which they heartily wish were 
neither evident nca- real. And when they have thus 
expelled these unwelcome ideas, the contrary and inore 
I^leasing notions find an easy admittance into their nak- 
ed, unguarded understandings. 

Secondly. A heart opposed to strict religion fills the 
mind with prejudice and partiality in all its inquiries 
and reasonings upon it. A man of this description has 
really prejudged the cause; has previously determined 
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to find the Christian doctrine to be either false or, per- 
nicious, or at best a needless and contemptible system. 
The influence of corrupt prejudice to pervert and dark* 
en the mental eye is beautifully illustrated by our Sa- 
viour, when he says, " If thine eye be single^ thy whole 
body shall be full of light,'* that is, nothing extraneous 
must cleave to the eye in the act of seeing ; it must be 
single, that is, pure, simple, unmixed, be left entirely to 
itself and its object ; then thy whole body will be full of 
light. But if the eye be obstructed either by some cov- 
ering, mote, disease, or injurious accident, the light is 
either shut out or obscured, and the object beheld in a 
very partial and erroneous manner. AU this is easily 
applied to intellectual vision. Every act of sin, espec- 
ially the habitual love and practice of it, is a mote or 
disease in the eye of the mind. For instance, sensual 
affections and indulgences send up, if I may so speak, 
such gross, defiling vapours from the lower regions of^ 
the soul into the upper, as effectually obstruct a clear, 
impartial view of spiritual truth. Agreeably, an inspir- 
ed prophet tells us, that whoredom and wine take away 
the heart ; that is, they weaken and gradually destroy 
the intellectual and moral powers. 

Covetous affections and pursuits have likewise a very 
blinding influence on the understanding; insomuch 
that the most avaricious miser cannot see, cannot admit 
the conviction that he is covetous; the sordid vice, 
which absorbs and devours him, and which strikes eve- 
ry spectator with contempt and abhorrence, appears to 
himself a necessary, useful, and perhaps virtuous habit ; 
and every measure, which coincides with his mercenary 
views, however fraudulent or oppressive, is beheld by 
him in a favourable light. In a word, there is perhaps 
no vicious passion, which confounds ^nd infatuates the 
reasoning fi^d judging faculty even of the greatest, 
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and in other respects the best minds, so completely as 
this. Accordingly, we read that a gift or a bribe blind- 
fcth the eyes ^of the wise, and perverteth the words oS 
the righteous / yea> that a gift destroyeth the heart 

Pride and ambition have likewise a deceptive influ-^ 
ence upon the hunian understanding. As covetousness 
stupifies the mind by sinking it too low, so ambition 
dazzles it by raising it above itself. 

I might enumerate many other corrupt affections and 
habits I but the three just mentioned seem to be the 
most comprehensive and powerful, as corresponding to 
those three grand objects of the depraved heart, plea- 
sure, profit, and honour, which form a mighty threefold 
cord, by which the tempter draws the world along after 
him ; draws it in a manner so rapid and fascinating, as 
in some degree subverts the very understandings of his 
votaries ; so as to make them believe a lie, believe that 
they may, yea, ought to worship these idols as their 
gods, embrace and pursue them as their chief good, 
and sacrifice every thing to the enjoyment of them. No 
wonder then that the devotees of these idols disrelish, 
and gradually bring themselves ta reject the pure, self- 
denying, and humbling truths of the gospel, which for- 
bid and condemn their fevourite pursuits and enjoy- 
ments, and substitute some/ flattering scheme of Jalsc- 
hood in their place. 

As a vicious heart and life are thus a natural and 
fruitful source of speculative error ; so they have a mor- 
al tendency to the same pernicious efiect ; in other 
words, they often provoke God to give men up to fetal 
delusions. This is expressly asserted in the text, re- 
specting a particular description of sinners. But here 
a formidable objection lies in our way. It is asked, 
how God, who is light and truth in the abstract, can 
send darkness or delusion into the minds of ^s crea- 
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tures ; how an tfkat^ so impure and iqaUgnant, can pro* 
peed from a cause, wbtch is perfectly holy and good? 
For the solution of this difficulty, I might introduce the 
general opinion of metaphysical writers respecting the 
nature of moral evil, as radically consisting in the priva^ 
tioa of good. On this principle we may easily explain 
in what sense God may be said to send delusion into the 
minds of men, consistendy with his moral perfections. 

He may do it, in the first place, by withdrawing from 
their understandings and hearts his enlightening and 
regulating influence. Both Scripture and reason prove, 
that the human soul, especially in its present weak and 
corrupted state, is constantly dependent on the concur- 
ring assistance of the first cause for the due exercise, 
and even the continued existence of its various powers^ 
This being granted, how natural, how congruous tQ 
reason is it to suppose, that God, as a just punishment 
of the sinner's criminal neglect or perversion of his own 
intellectual and moral powers, withdraws from these 
faculties his gracious assistance; withholds that light 
from his understanding, and those restraints from hi$ 
passions and will, which he has ungratefully resisted 
and forfeited, .but without which he will immediately 
plunge still deeper into the darkness of error and guilt 
It is easy to see that such a divine withdrawment is per- 
fecdy righteous and holy on God's part ; for it Is only 
leaving the sinner to his own chosen blindness and ^pt 
ly. It is equally easy to see that the departure of God 
from this offending creature will be certainly followed 
with increasing delusion as well, as wickedness on the part 
of the sinner ! for his understanding is hereby left open and 
prepared fcx* the greatest errors; while the evil affections 
and prejudices of his heart are left to operate upon his 
perception and judgment with united, uprestrained force. 

Further, God may be said to send men delusions, 
when he providentially orders out to them such circum- 
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stances, or presents to them such objects, as he knows 
will eventually, though not eMciently or necessarily, 
lead them;; into dangerous error. The Bible is remark- 
able for directly ascribing to God every thing, which 
takes place in the course of his providence, even such 
events as imply or result from the greatest freedom anli 
wickedness on the part of the immediate actors or sub- 
jects. Accordingly, when nien, who have long practi- 
cally opposed the tri^th, are providentially cast among 
such books, companions, or teachers, as are exactly 
fitted to seduce persons of their loose inclinations and 
morals from strict religious principles into flattering and 
destructive errors, and when their seduction is in fact 
the consequence of such a combination of circumstan- 
ces ; both scripture and true philosophy authorise us to 
say, that God has sent strong delusion, and that herein 
he has acted with untainted purity and exemplary jus- 
tice, subjecting offenders to a punishment suited to their 
previous character, without violating their liberty or 
participating in their criminality. In a manner similar^ 
to this, are we to understand the account given in Scrip- 
ture, of God's putting a lying spirit in the mouth of 
Ahab's prophets. The meaning of that figurative repre- 
sentation is, that when Ahab, by his idolatry and wick- 
edness, had made himself fiiUy ripe for destruction, God 
permitted, and in this way employed the lying spirit, 
which actuated the prophets of Baal to deceive him to 
his ruin. In like manner when Pharaoh had resolutely 
hardened his own heart, against the express, repeated 
command of Jehovah, enforced by evident miracles ; 
God righteously permitted him to be confirmed in his 
delusion by the lying M^onders of the magician as well, 
as left him to grow more obstinate in sin by means of 
those very dispensations, which ought to have been im- 
proved to an opposite purpose. Agreeably, one method 
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in which God has sent delusion* upon the subjects of 
antichrist, has been by permitting that apostate power to 
deceive its votaries by a false pretence and a specious im- 
itation of miracles ; which have been no better than the 
impudent boast and juggling tricks of impostors, or at 
most the operations of Satan, judicially permitted bf 
Heaven, to strengthen the delusion of those, who had 
previously and wickedly subjected their understandings 
and conduct to that system of falsehood and abomiila- 
tion. Accordingly, in the verse preceding the text, the 
man of sin is described as appearing ivith all pcyvoer^ and 
stgnsy and lying wonders^ and with all deceiveableness af 
tmrighteousness. By providentially ordering, or permit- 
ting these wicked artifices to be successfully practised 
upon those, who were predisposed to yield to their influ* 
cnce, God righteously gave them up to fatal delusion. 

This judicial procedure of divine providence is here 
mentioned as a very dreadful dispensation. It will ap- 
pear to be so, if we consider that it not only immediately 
affects the soul^ the vital part of man, the centre of his 
happiness or misery, but it strikes at this nobler part in 
its most distinguishing perfection, by subjecting its 
guiding faculty to delusion and blindness. Hereby the 
main office of the understanding and conscience is de- 
stroyed. The intellectual and judging faculty becomes 
^ blind leader of the blind. . The very light that is in us 
becomes darkness ! How great then must that darkness 
be ! A pferson in this situation is constantly exposed to 
stumble, yea, to fall into the foulest ditch, into the most 
defiling and destructive enormities, and in the end, to fall 
into the pit of endless perdition. This is the final issue 
of error, sinfully cherished and retained. God shall 
send them delusion, that they all might be damned, who 
believed not the truth. The native and ultimate tenden- 
cy of every religious error is dangerous to the health 
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and life of the soul, and will actually produce f^l effects, 
if suflfered to exert and diffuse itself unchecked. Som^ 
errors are immediately destructive. Great mistakes in 
speculation, indeed, may be so counteracted in their in- 
fluence by strong habits and dispositions of goodness, as 
not to destroy the virtue and final happiness of their sub- 
jects ; while smaller errors, embraced by light or vicious 
minds, are in many instances eventually fetal, as they 
insensibly lead on to greater, and thus betray their soul 
into an inextricable labyrinth of delusion, irregiilarity 
and mischief; the natural termination of which is irre- 
trievable, everlasting ruin. In reviewing our subject, 
we are led to this important inference, that the only sure 
method to establish our faith in the truths of religion, 
is to cherish a cordial love and obedience to them. We 
have seen that the want of this practical regard to the 
truth is the main source of speculative unbelief and de- 
lusion. Would we then continue stedfast in the infinite- 
ly momentous truths of Christianity, in this giddy, seep* 
tical, and licentious age ? Let our affections and practice 
embrace and steadily adhere to these divine principles : 
let us supremely love and delight in them on account of 
their transcendent purity, let us cheerfully said steadily 
regulate our conduct by them. . Let us rejoice with our 
whole hearts, that thei^ is such a salvation, and such 
terms prescribed for the enjoyment of it, as Ae Bible 
reveals. If our affections and practice thus cleave to 
the truth, our understanding and moral sense will natur- 
ally see more and more of its beauty, will be more can- 
did, diligent, and successful in their inquiries after it, and 
thus be led into more comprehensive viewsj and a more 
full, sted&st, and impressive belief of it. God has like- 
wise promised and actually affords peculiar light and di- 
rection to such as sincerely love and practise religious 
truth. In a word, tlie specious arguments of subde ob' 
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jectbrs against natural or revealed religion derive their 
greatest charm and seductive infiuence upon mankind, 
from their own corruptions, from their secret willing- 
ness to be deceived. A heart and life, therefore, truly 
pious and good, would be tHe shortest and tnost satisfac- 
tory method of answering all these objections; this 
would give us an expcrimentah, and delightful, and im- 
moveable assurance of the truth and excellence of relig- 
ion* Further, our subject enables us to account, in an 
easy and satisfying manner, for the pnnc]p$l errors, both 
in opinion and practice, which have prevailed in the 
world. For example, we plainly perceive the main 
root of modem infidelity and atheism. The leading 
doctrines of natural and revealed religion are so necessa- 
ry and suitable^ so beneficial and comforting to a crea- 
ture, so framed, circumstanced, and related as man» 
that every good and considerate mind must at least wish 
to find them true, and accordingly must carefully attend 
and readily yield to the abundant evidence by which 
Aey are confirmed. The dii^lief erf these principles, 
therefore, especially in enlightened protestant countries, 
must in general be traced to a depraved heart or profli- 
gate life, wliich leads them first to dread and hate, and 
at length to renounce those truths, which stand in the 
way of their favourite propensities. The same account 
may be given of the errors of Popery, which have so 
long and so extensively prevailed in the world, and to 
which our text immediately refers. It seems very 
strange at first view, that creatures, enlightened at once 
by reason and revelation, should be capable of believing 
such an assemblage of absurdities and lies, as the Rom- 
ish religion contains^ But when we consider how ex- 
acdy that system falls in with the corrupt inclinations of 
the human heart ; how admirably it gratifies the "avarice 
and ambition Qf their priests, especially in higher orders. 
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by giving them the command both of the pm*ses and con- 
sciences of the pec^le ; and how entirely it suits and flat- 
ters the licentious appetites and passions of mankind at 
lai^ge, by allowing them every vicious indulgence here, 
ahd yet assuring them, on very easy conditions, of final 
absolution and blessedness, we may readily see the rea- 
son why so great a part of the world, especially in the 
dark ages, were induced to believe and hold fast so 
pleasing a delusion. At the same time we doubt not 
that many individuals in popish countries, of the best 
hearts and morals, have by the force of education and 
example, anrf the want of better means of information, 
been led to believe and to sacredly observe tlie peculiar- 
ities of that apostate church. We might easily accoimt, 
in a simflar manner, for the prevalence of certain dan- 
gerous errors in the Protestant world. For instance, 
how gratifying must it be to those, who are devoted to 
vicious pleasures and pursuits, and who have long prac- 
tically defied the threatenings of future punishment, how 
gratifying to such persons to hear that these threatenings 
w^fll never be executed, that they have already spent 
their force upon Jesus Christ, as the head and surety 
of mankind ; in consequence of which the most aban- 
doned sinners are placed on as fair gi'ound, and have the 
same unconditional promise of everlasting life, with the 
most exemplary saints. How pleasing to proud and 
carnal hypocrites is the doctrine, which teaches them to 
regard certain transient internal feelings, joined with an 
orthodox belief, as a sure evidence; of saving faith, con- 
wrsion, and fellowship with God ; while they are led to. 
view a life of strict virtue and holiness as a comparative- 
ly low and needless attainment ? How pleasing also to 
the depraved heart is die opposite idea, that exterior ci- 
vility, morality, or devotion, without a corresponding 
sanctified temper of mind, will recommend us to the 
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final acceptance of Heaven ! These and similar schemes 
of religious £dsehood naturally engage the approbation 
and warm attachment of those, who hate strict practical 
godl Wssy bec^oise they kxtd effectual wd to that great 
effort of our degenerate nature, which aims to reconcile 
conscience and lust, or the hope of future happiness 
with the present indulgence of sin. On the whole, it 
would be easy to ^ow, if time permitted, that all the 
feshionaUe errors of the present day are the natural 
growth as well, as just punishment of its licentious taste 
and manners. Let us then be humble tmder a sense of 
tiiose sottish and dreadful delusions^ at which human na* 
ture is capable of arriving ; let us bless that divine good- 
ness, which has preserved us so far irom these evils i 
let us cpnstandy watch and pray against them, let us 
beware of that giddy spirit, those itching ears, that ex- 
treme liberality and freedom of inquiry, which have^ 
ensnared so many ; let us prize and search the Scrip* 
ture, receive its truths into an honest, unbiassed heart, 
and practise them in a holy, obedient life : this only will 
keep us sted&st to the end. ^ 



Kaaman the Leper* 

2 Kings v. 10—^14. 

^nd Elisha sent a messenger tinto hiniy sayirigj Go and 
Viash in Jordan seven timeSy and thy flesh shall come 
again to thee^ and thou shah he clean, Mut Naamafi 
ivas ivrothy and went awayf and saidy Behold^ I 
thought y he v^ill sitrety come out to me, and standy and 
call on the name »f the Lord his Cody and strike his 
handover the place, and recover the tepefy Are not 
Abana and Pharpar'y rivers of Damascus f tetter than 
aU the voatefs of Israel? May I not Wash in them and 
be clean f So he turned arid vjent amay in a ragfi. And 
his servant came near y and spake unto himyandsaid^ 
My fat her y if the prophet had bid thee do some great 
thifigy V)Oiddest thaufiot hcrde dofie it ? H(fii> much rather 
theny vshen he saith unto thee, itfosh and be clean ? Then 
v>ent he de^n and dipped hifnself seven times in Jor^ 
dany according to the saying of the man of God; and 
his flesh came again like the flesh of a little child j 
and he voas clean. 

X HIS chapter, whh a beautiful simplicity peculiar to 
the sacred writings, relates the story oS Naaman the leper. 
As this xnim was a favourite of the king of Syria, and 
possessed high rank and authority under him ; his master 
hearing that there was a prophet in the land of Israel, 
by whom leprosies were cured, sent Naaman thither to 
be healed. Accordingly this great General having prc- 
seQted himself in his chariot at the door of £lisha'& 
house,, the prophet sent out a messengibr to him, direct- 
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fng him ^ w^b s^ven times in Jordan, and assuring him 
in tWs w?y of ier^njedjate recovery ! But this mode of 
proceeding opt ,^ilin^ tihe pride and preconceived ooh< 
tion^iofNaaman, he spumed l>be mess^, and rode 
away from thp house ;n great Indignation. But the ser- 
vants, who attended him, more wise in this instance than 
their master, nespectfuHy expostulated \vith Mijd on th? 
impropriety of rejecting so simple and easy a prescripj. 
tion. Naaman, not possessing that foolish haughtiness, 
which disdains the wttqlesome advice of an inferior, was 
persuaded to follow the prophet's direptiojis^ ^Ije con- 
sequence was his perfect recovery. 

The proud spirit and reasonings, which at first ledi 
Ihis naan to reject the message of Elisha, influence ma- 
ny at this day to oppose religion, especially the doctrines^ 
and prescriptions of the ^spel j while his ultimate obcr 
dience to the pcpf^et and its sadutaxy effect fitly repre- 
sent the wisdom and happiness of those, who, in spite of 
Aeir conceited, but pervierted reason, and preconceived 
prejudices; submit to the merciful directions of Chris* 
tianity; 

If we trace the $pitit ^nd reasonings of modem athe- 
ists and mfidels, we find theni strikingly correspondent 
with those of Naaman in the text. What leads many 
proud pbilpsophist^ to reject the cpmmon belief of a 
God, or of a great first cause, possessing infinite wis- 
liom and goodness ? It is this ;, they first determine in 
their own minds wha!\))aij of CQnduet ought to be pursu- 
ed by a i^eing perfectly wise, just, and benevolent. By 
tfads standaml of id<^ perfection they try the works of na- 
ture and providei^ce ; ^d finding man^ appearances in 
both Ming shprt of this standard, and directly condemn- 
ed by ijt, they conclude that perfect Intelligence and 
goodness have either no existence, or no concern in the 
fqmisi^on and government pf the worl^, or djat their inn 
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fiuence is defeated by some malignarit principle of equal 
or superior force. Thus all religion is laid prostrate by 
human vanity, assuming the right of dictating to. infinite 
wisdom. But how preposterous is this ! We all con* 
demn the proud folly of the Syrian Captain in determin* 
ing beforehand the manner, which the prophet of 
Jehovah ought to observe in curing his leprosy, and 
in refusing the important blessing oflfered him, because 
the mode of conveying it did not answer to his previous 
expectations. And is not that pride still more fodish 
and presumptuous, which settles beforehand a system of 
Qperation for the Deity; which decides* by abstract hu- 
man reasoning how he ought to have made and to govern 
the universe ; and which concludes that there is no God> 
or no perfect moral governor, and so no sure foundation 
for piety and virtue j merely because a few detached ap- 
pearances do not accord with its own blind but boasted, 
theory ? Shall the insect, whose jsphere of vision is bound-^ 
ed by a circumference of one or two inches, lay out the 
plan of a magnificent palace, or censure the skill of the> 
architect on account of some apparent speck or roughs* 
ness in that part of the buUding, which he is able to sqr. 
vey? Yet the greatest human or even created imnd is. 
far less than such an insect, when compared wit&. the 
infinite Being, or with the immensity of his works and- 
designs^ In short, we are wholly incompetent to de- 
cide, by mere speculation, what kind of a world, or 
what scheme of administration ^s most worthy of 
boundless intelligence and goodness. 

We may indeed reasonably conclude^ that the. pro- 
duction of the greatest sum of yirtue and happiness 
must have been intended by an all perfect Creator ; but 
what means would be necessary and best fitted, to^this- 
end, can be known to us only by feet and experience. 
Now experience and analogy teach us that many things, 
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which at first view seem most repugnant to the orderf 
beauty, and happiness of the system^ are on the whole 
conducive to each ^ that the most disagreeable things in 
nature and providence are the result of good gener^ 
laws, and in m^iy instances produce the most saluiary 
effects ; that so far as our observation reaches, the co0> 
stitutign of the world affi^rds numberless proofs of wise 
.and benevolent design, of a holy and. righteous admm^ 
isti:ation, of a prevailing tendency to happiness; and 
Anally that the great mixture of evil in this part of the 
preation contributes in various reacts to tiie incn^aoe 
of virtue and felicity, and is probably a branch of one 
comprehensive scheme, which embraces the universev> 
wd eternity, and which will eventually prbduce th© 
greatest quantity of good. Influenced by these sob^ 
sentiments, let us submit our, vain imaginati(^ to the 
test of experience. Like the Syrian lep6r, let us be pov 
siiaded honestly to Jtry whether the waters of Jordan her 
not better than Ae fancied streams of Abana and Pteu^ 
par. Let us ^thfully use &e means of safety and happi- 
ness, which are actually afforded, before we venture to* 
despise them, or to imagine that other ^d better re* 
sources ought to have been f^avided. 

[But this brings us to tte main object of this discourse, * 
viz, tjo apply thetext to the subject of revealed religiotu 
Many perscms prcrfess themselves friends to the religion 
of nature, while they spiun the gospel of Christ ; 
they erect the former on the ruins of the latter, just as 
Kaan^an magnified the rivers of his own country at the 
expense of those in the land of IsraeL But their rea- 
sonk^ agamst revelatimi are at best uncertain, abstract 
speculations, which will not stand the trial of feet and 
es^perience* - When these objectors extol the sufficien- 
cy of natural lig^t, we can appeal to the actual state of 
the whole heatheij world, both anpient and modern, for a- 
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eonfutation of tfadr pretence. Besides, H*the law of na- 
tui^ w^re ever so plain and perfect, wh^ would ^s atail 
to imperfect, depraved^ and obnoxious pll^nders? Can 
ft perfect law jKirdon and Justify its guihy violators? 
Can it cure the moral leprosy they have contracted ? 
Can it case their wounded consciences, and restore theni 
to Ae assured fevour of their offended Creator ? Does it 
become persons in this situation to despise that divine 
Prophet, who ofiers to heal them ? Does it become them to 
reject that heavenly instruction and assistance, forgiveness 
and consolation, which he only can* bestow ? Will such 
objectors say that they are not satisfied with the credenticds 
of this divine Messenger ? That the miracles alleged 
in proof of h^ niission are romantic and incredible tales ? 
But if sinful men needed an extraordinary instructor, it 
was equally necessary that the mission and doctrine of 
such a teacher should be confirmed by extraordinary or 
miraculous proof. His miracles theiefore were equaDy 
important and credible with his merciful instructions. 

Will ttey say that some of his doctrines are absurd, 
umntelligible, or useless ? But perhaps the doctrines in 
question appear absurd merely because ihey contradict 
and condemn the pride, the prejudices, or the corrupt 
depositions of the objectors. Those, who love darkness 
rather than light, who set up their own Avisdorq or lusts 
9S their supreme rule, will naturally dislike those truths, 
which cross and mortify themselves. What is there rcr 
ally absurd in the gospel doctrine of redemption ? Was 
it unworthy of infinite benevolence to send a penson pf 
^p^rpr, of divine dignity, to enlighten an ignorant, tq 
^onefora guilt)% to sanctify and console a deprave^* 
and miserable world ; espccUlly when all other expedi? 
ents for its recovery had been long tried in vain ? t)oes 
itbec6me sinners, redeemed at such a price, to find fault 
vnHf. tjhiat mysterious love, to which they are SQ inuch 
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indebted, or to refuse its offered blessings, merely be*- 
csHise they cannot comprehend all the reasons on which 
It proceeds, or the i»^ecise manner^ in which its infinite 
benefits are ccmveyed? Are not the reasons and the 
mode of divine (^)eration in the works of nature and' 
providence equally unsearchable ? Do not many of the 
common proceedings of the Most High equally trans' 
cend our conceptions^ and confound all ou^ previous cal«' 
culations ? Does not ansdogy therefixe: lead ds to expect 
simiar and even greater wdnders in tlie extracnxlinar^ 
dispensations of his grace ? Besides^ though we cannot 
fiilly comprdiend the divine cionduct, or those doctrines^ 
whidi relate to it i yet we may know enough of these 
tru&s to regulate our own practice* By dil^nt and 
prayerfiil contempdation we may obtdn that knowledge 
of God and die Mediator, and of the revealed method 
of salvation, which may efiectually guide and animate 
us to the ccorespondent duties of pious gratitude and 
reverence, faith and confidence, imitation and obedience. 
If we cannot understand all the reasons of God's ap- 
pointments, yet the appointments themselves are suffi- 
ciently obvious, and are recommended to our observ- 
ance by the strongest motives. The prescriptions of 
the gospel are very pldn and decided ; ** wash and be 
clean ;" " believe and be saved ;** " repent and be for- 
given ;'^ " ask and receive." Was it foolish and base 
in the Syrian leper to spum the plain direction of Elisha, 
because he could not see why or how the waters of Jor- 
dan could be more medicinal than any other ? And is it 
not fer more absurd and criminal for sinners, on a like 
pretence, to reject the equally evident precepts of Chris- 
tianity? Suppose we could see no fitness in the estab- 
lished connexion between repentance and forgiveness, 
between feith and salvation ; yet to argue merely from 
•ur ignorance thaVthis establii^ment is arbitrary, o^bsurd, 
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or incre<£ble^ would be infinite IbUy and presumption* 
For though it is very fit and fHous to inquire With mod* 
€st reverence into the ends and reasons c^ God'$ dis* 
pensatiom^ and requirements ; yx^ to set up our ignor 
nmce against his manifest authority and wisdom^ is the 
eictreme of madness anid impiety. Besides, we can see 
an evident fitness in the very nature of the gospel pre- 
Kriptions. What can be niore reasonable than that a 
rehd should repmt^ that is, cease to be a rebel, before 
he is pardoned ? And since Ae repentance of the indi- 
vidual, hovwver sincere, cannot repair the public icjury 
^nddishoncmr occasioned by disobedience; how suita- 
ble is it that the humble penitent should bdieve^ that is, 
heartily acquiesce and confide in that Mediator and 
atonem^it, which his ofifended but merciful Sov^ei^ 
has appointed ? How suitable, how necessary is that vi- 
tal go^)el faith, which opens the heart to the influence 
of those jtruths, which alone can enlighten and comfort, 
purify and exalt it ? How reasonable is it that the repent- 
ing and pardoned believer should henceforth live, npt to 
himself, but to the honour of his forgiving Gaj> and 
compassionate Redeemer ! It appears then that the pe- 
culiar precepts of our religion are in their own nature 
morally fit aiid binding as w^I, as enjoined by infinity 
authority. They are not only plainly presca-ibed by 
God, but directly and essentially conducive to the moral 
recovery and happiness of man. ^: 

The same observations will in a great measure apply 
to the positive instimtiohs of Christianity. These arc 
manifestly necessary both to express and promote those 
internal and moral exercises, which we have just recom- 
mended. They are necessary to keep alive in our 
memories and hearts the great facts and doctrines of our 
religion, and thus to preserve their genuine practical 
influence on our temper and conduct. In this view thff 
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aqppoiiitment of a Christian Sabbath and jx^iestfaood, of a 
vi^iUe church and puUic worship, of gospel baptism and 
tfa^ Lord's supper, is evidendy founded in wisdom and 
goodness, l^atch of these ordinances b admirably fitted 
to secure and advance the great into'ests of piety and vir« 
tue. If the observance of outward ceremonies, as 
memorials ot seals of great transactions and events, be 
recommended by the wisdom and experience of all na« 
tions and ages ; if it be proper and beneficial to our own 
coun^ to cdebrate the anniversary of her independ* 
ence ; it must surely be more wise and useful for Chris- 
tians to commemorate their dying and risen Redeeitier 
by ohscsrvii^ that day md those ordinances, which are 
saored to bis lOt^mory, and which remind them of their 
great dutkss to him and one another. Those persons 
themfone discover, not a ti^y.phUosc^hic and enlarged^ 
but a vain and ^orant mind, who despise thisse Chris- 
tian institiiti(»is ; who proudly demand, what sense or 
advantagie b there in separatii^ a seventh porticm of our 
time front. workUy to sacred tisea; in emplo3ring so ma-; 
ny hours in attending public worship and insthiclion ; 
in eating bread and drinking wine at the sacramental ta« ? 
ble ; Qt in pouring water on die face of an unconscious 
inSaoBi!? It would be a suffident answer to these questioiis 
tb ss^^^, that die divbe Founder of our religion has seen 
(t to establish these ceremonies^ as tokens of our faith 
and obedience, and the ordinary channels and seals of 
hb ^iritual blessing. And dhatl we refuse such easy 
mediods of expressing our reg^d to him, and of draw- 
ing down his saving benediction on us ? If , as the ser- 
vants oif Naaman reason with their master, if inir divine 
Lord had bidden us do soni^ great thing, ought we not 
gladly to. have done it? If he had enjoined upon us 
services as bmdenscsne wd Kiostly as those of th^anqient 
; V * A a 
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Jews ; ought we not cheerfiiUjr to perform them, as $ 
grateful return &r his co^y iove» and as the mean o^ 
enjoying his tnfimte benefits!^ How much more then, 
ijiirbea he only bids us observe a few simjrie and-e^pres* 
sivie ntes, which direcdy tend to ourxdificadonand com* 
fiart as. well, as to liis honour? ^ 
' This train of thouglu may be equally applied to all the. 
means of religion. In the casebefore us as vrell^ aa im 
odier particulars, there isab^utiftii analogy betivtii^n^he 
world <rf nature and,that of grace. In both God aiCCOm« 
plishes his ends by the instrumentality of means. In 
both his blessihg is: connected witif onr pnident aond^' 
dutifulcxcfttions. As his providence supports <«tf nat* 
UKd lives only in die use of barown^aolsvi^ T so his^ 
grace crdmarlly quickens: and saves ourc^oolt only in 
ttve way of our se^ious^andipmyisrfiiLdit^^ence. Though 
Godi oould have cured the Syrin leper widiouti his> 
washing in Jondanv and/ihough^h^ couldy if he 'SftW fii^ 
purify us from sin . wkkKiti the appEeaddn^ of. nieaQS, 
yetihe cjirc of the fwncr iwas .wisd^ coaneoted. with 
his.at&edience^to a certain patbcription ^ andioor Bfir* 
ituaDjrenovation and final : sa^^dbn am with eqaai wis^ 
dom^coQiceieted wfah^ml earnest att^id^ira means 

of. grace., :By this pcooess/God pmclaims his ^Ofvc- 
rdgntyiahd our duty,^' VWhUe^he^ teaches us to depend^" 
oa iilm for-dL spirituai bl^siiigs, he oblig^ us to seefe 
th^m In hSs own way, and io the^ best use of tlibse fic^ 
iTltiiKi and privileges, which he Kis given us* We grant* 
that the prayers and endec^vours of Unrenewed simnefSy 
however solemn and zealous, are not truly holy ; nor 
can they of themselves produce a sanctified heart, gp 
justly claim this blessing from God. Yet that mercifiil 
Being, who hears tiie cry of the ravens, and who honour- 
ed his own appoinunentin tbacase of thialqper^ by mak- 
ing it effectual to his recovery^ may equally bless his 
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own means to die saving good of th09e, who seriousljr 
attend tbem. Let none liien be induced to neglect or 
despise theae means Under m fabe idea of exalting or 
trusting in mcpre sovereign grace. We do not really 
honour, but tempt and insult the Almighty, when we cisr 
peCthis blessii^ in any other way, than he himself lias 
warranted* If the diseased Syrian acted wisely in try. 
Ing the method of cure proposed by a prophet of Isra- 
el, with ivhom he had no previous Acquaintance; how 
much i^^eater encouragement have we to try the pre* 
scriptions of the gospel ; we, who know that these direc- 
tions come from God, that they have proved effectual 
to aU who have sincerely followed them, that the. ob- 
servance of them will aflbrd present as well, as endless 
felici^, smdthat inattention or disobedience to them 
will render our disease incurable, and consign us to ev. 
erlasting perdition ! What words or imagination can de* 
scribe the wisdom of embracing, and the madness of re- 
jecting these merciful proposals ! May Almighty grace 
deeply impress these ideas on our hearts ! 

I cannot willmgly close without distinctly remark- 
ing the happy and glorious effects, which in the instance 
before us grew out of a few small and unpromising cir* 
cumstances. A little Hebrew maid in Naaman's iami- 
ly informs him of a prophet in the hostile land of Israel, 
who could cure his inveterate disease. He travels into 
this country with a retinue of servants. These servants, 
by interposing at a critical moment as humble counsel- 
lors, were the occasion of his cure. This miraculous 
cure of his body reclaimed his mind from its former 
idolatry to the belief and worship of Jehovah, the God 
of Israel. This conversion of a high officer in Syria, 
and its visible fruits had probably some happy influence 
on his idolatrous countrymen, particularly on his own 
femily, especially on those faithful attendants, to whom 
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he had been sb highly indebted. Thus a number of 
little incidents/ like a few scattered seeds, may sjpring 
tip into a copious harvest, and the conversion of one 
sinner may spread out into the reformation of a multi- 
tude. Thus too the disease rf the body, or some out- 
ward calamity, may and often does, like Naaman's lep- 
rosy, prove the first step to the salvation of the soul. 

In these and many other particulars, how wonderful, 
how glorious areWie vmys of Providence ! What im- 
portant lessons do they teach us ! They instruct us not 
to despise, but to regard with a degree of reverence the 
meanest persons and the slightest events ; since these 
may be the destined instruments of' the greatest, yea of 
infinite good. They teach us to support with resignation, 
fortitude, and even thankfulness die most perplexing 
and afflictive circumstances ; since these may eventual- 
ly prove or bccasion the most valuable and permanent 
benefits. 

They instruct persons of superior station or talents to 
receive wjth calmness, condescension, and 'gratitude 
good counsel or information, even when offered by ser- 
vants or inferiors ; since they may, at least in some in- 
stances, possess more reason and virtue than themselves* 

Finally, when we behold the Supreme Ruler accom- 
plishing the most important ends by means apparently the 
most trivial and inadequate, yea, educing future and eter- 
nal good from present evil ; how fervently should we 
echo the pious exclamation of the apostle — " O the 
depths of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge 
of God ! How unsearchable are his judgments, and his 
ways past finding out I For who hath knowri the mind of 
the Lord, or who hath been his counsellor ? For of him, 
and through him, and to him are all things ; to him be 
glory forever. Amen." 



ftermon xm. 
On the Love of the World. 



1 John ii« 15. 

Jfhve not the worldj neitk^ the things that are in the 
world. If any man love the world, the lave of the Fa- 
ther is not in him. 

V V HAT a dreadful sounjl do these words convey to 
tiie ears of those, whose afiections and pursuits are 
wrapped up in sensible objects ! By the world and the 
things of it we are to understand this earth, or the pres* 
ent scene of human existence, with the various materials 
fcr activity and enjoyment, which are furnished by it, 
and terminate in it. By loving the world and its con* 
tents cannot be meant every kind and degree of earthly 
attachment : for the Author of nature has planted in the 
human constitution such a variety of adSectic»is and 
appetites, and surrounded us with so many objects, 
harmoniously adapted to these aflfections; that some 
degree of love to these objects is at once natural and 
unavoidable, becoming and beautiful : without it, we 
could neither discharge the essential duties, nor enjoy 
the valuable comforts of the present state. Besides, the 
world, considered as the production of Deity, and a^ 
destined by Him for the accommodation and entertain- 
meat of man, justly clsdms our grateful and admiring 
afecti<m ; which afSbction, far from exduding or abating, 
directly cherishes and improves our pious sentiments 
and acknowledgments to the glorious and beneficent 
Creator. 
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When therefore Chdstianity recjuires us to renounce 
the world, the idea is, that the world, considered a& 
perverted by human apostasy, as nourishing and inflam- 
fcg our corrupt aflfectionsi pr, in. other words,, aniearthly 
and sensual life, conducted upon the maxims of world- 
ly and depraved men, is forbidden, as incompatible 
with that spiritual and heavenly life, to which we are 
called by the gospel. Agreeably, the verse following 
the test explains die prohibited objects jof attachment by 
vcduptuousness^ avarice, and worldly ambition* In 
short, our love to any earthly good falls within the 
description of the apostle, when it habitually exceeds its 
proper limits, or usurps the empire bf our hearts* 

It therefore becomes a very interesting inquiry. When 
our love to the world taay be styled inordinate, or be 
said to form our ruling affection. After we have satis- 
fied this inquiry, we will endeavour to show, that such a 
worldly temper is incompatible with the character and 
hopos ci a real Christian. 

• I. When maif our earthly aifections be called im- 
moderate, so as to reach the sense of the text? We 
tnswer. 

First. When the world, or any object in it engrosses 
Wt thoughts in a degree, which excludes serious re- 
flection or pious meditation ; our love to it becon^s uur 
suit^le and idolatrous. Certainly the infinite God, who 
gave us the faculty of thought^ is the most worthy ob- 
ject of Its exercises. The contemplation of his perfec- 
tions, works, and revealed will, is the most noble, mo- 
mentous, and perfective employment of our rational na- 
tures. Serious and earnest considemtion of spiritual 
laid divine subjects is likewise the first step to true, 
conversion $t>m sin to holiness as well, as a prineipal 
loean and evidence of continued, progressive piety in 
the human heart. When a person therefore has his 
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thoughts so immersed in worldly business or pleasures, 
th^ reli^ous ideas find a very rare and unwelcome ad- 
mi^nce ; when he indu^ously shifts off these ideas to 
some more convenient season ; when he contents him* 
self with giving a few spiritless and broken thoughts to 
God and religion upon one day in seven, or at the 
seasons of his morning and evening devotion, as a kind 
of compensation for sacrificing all the rest of his time to 
some earthly idol ; in short, when the world is his con- 
stant associate, the last companion of his thoughts, when 
he begins to sleep, and the first, when he awakes ; these 
are sure symptoms of predoniinant worldly affections': 
for as a man thinketh in his heart, so is he. If a man 
then thinks of the world with the greatest frequency, 
fii^dom, and delight, lie is certainly a worldly character. 
- Secondly. When the things of the world engross our 
vAiole conversation, it is an evidence of the same truth* 
Man is so formed, that the ruling dispositions of hi$ 
h^art win ^ve their own complexion to his social inter- 
course. If then we have no taste for any society or 
C(mver^tion, but that which savours of the world ; if we 
scarce ever mention the name of God or the Redeemer, 
CH* introducje any religious subject in our daily converse, 
except it be in a light, or cavilling, in a profane, or at 
best disputatious maimer ; we give, at least, probable 
evidence, that we love the world more than God. 

Thirdly. Our attachment to the world is immoderate, 
if we are unwilling to part wdth it upon proper occasions, 
at to give it up to the divine disposal. If we are back* 
ward to improve that portion of it wUh which God en- 
trusts us, in a manner agreeable to his pleasure and 
honour ; if we take more delight in hoarding large and 
useless* treasures, cm- in sacrificing them to unbounded 
vanity and luxury, than in supplying and comforting the 
children of want and distress, or in serving God, the 
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church, and commonwealth^ by acts of generous and 
pious munificence ; if it is a burcken to us to support 
Uic gospel, and ministers of Christ, or the necessary civ- 
il government of our country j in short, if we do not 
xtadily seize, and even rejoice in every opportunity of . 
doing good with our substance ; we make it manifest 
that we love a little worldly interest above God, Christ, 
<^ neighbour, our country, yea our own everlasting 
happiness. The same observation will apply to those^ 
who cannot willingly resign their estates, their honours, 
their friends, their earthly all, when divine Providence 
calls for such a sacrifice; who caimot comparatively 
hate and despise even the most excellent and beloved 
creatures^ when set in competition with the wiU and ^e. 
friendship of the Creator ; but whose murmulring or de- 
ponding sentiments, when stripped of their earthly treas- 
ures or comfqrts, evidently speak this language; " Ye 
have taken away my gods, and what have I more ?" . 

Fourthly. Discontentment with our pprtioi^ of the 
world proclaims a criminal love to it. If we secretly r^inc, 
beqause we are not blessed with ^very earthly conveni- 
ence, elegance, and delight, which some others possess ; 
if we are not entirely willing, that God should govern his 
own world, ^nd distribute his own favours, as he pieas* 
es ; it proves that we pay that homage to the worldt 
which belongs only to its infinite Maker and Sovereign- 
If we loved God above all, we should be content and 
satisfied with Him, with his will, his fulness, and his 
love. We should feel rich and happy in such a Friend 
and Portion, however poor and low in worldly respects. 
If then the mere want of worldly affluence throws us, into 
an undutiful or peevish frame towards the Most High, or 
produces envious feelings towards our more prosperous 
neighbour; we certainly set the world in God*s place. 
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The same remark may be made upon those, who al« 
low themselves in a distrustful anxiety respecting their 
temporal concerns ; whose imagination b continually 
foreboding some distressing or fatal accident to their 
possessions and enjoyments, to their children, or other 
agreeable connexions. Such anxiety about any world* 
ly interest or comfort, as unfits us for duty, for society^ 
for a thankful and cheerful use of the blessings of Prov- 
idence, betrays an unwarrantable affection to the world; 
for, if we loved it within proper limits, we should resign 
the comforts of it to the disposal of our heavenly Father* 
While we exercised a provident and industrious care re- 
specting our temporal concerns, this prudent attention 
would be qualified by a filial acquiescence and confi-. 
dence in the governing wisdom and good pleasure of 
God. We discover a criminal attachment to worldly 
good, when we pursue it with greater zeal, and enjoy it 
with higher relish and transport, than we do the service 
and favour of God, or the sublime pleasures and hopes 
of religion. We always manifest the greatest eagerness 
for, and delight in those objects, which stand highest in 
our affection. The zeal and pleasure, with which we 
serve our friends, or seek and enjoy their society, are 
proportioned to the place, which they hold in our hearts* 
If then we feel greater ardour and delight in religious 
services and enteijainments, than in any other, it is a 
proof that the objects of religion are supreme in our af- 
fections. But if we have little or no relish for devotion- 
al exercises \ if the private and public worship of God 
be to us a barren, insipid, and burdensome ceremony ; if, 
while our bodies are engaged in it, our thoughts and de- 
sires are roving to the ends of the earth ; we prove our- 
selves utter strangers to the love of God. If we can 
readily, and excessively momn any temporal loss or 
B b 
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<^mity, but feel no emotions of grief under the con- 
sciousness of spiritual evils, under the privation of the 
sensible presence and fellowship of our Maker; we 
exhibit clear proof, that we value the world far more tliaii 
the favour of God. 

Sixthly. If we pride ourselves in earthly distinctions, 
w*e manifest the supremacy of worldly affection. If we 
expect great deference, and resent the least contradiction 
from others, merely because we are raised above them 
h. earthly riches and honour; it is plain we overrate 
these trifling, adventitious things, in a very puerile and 
sinful manner. Our fondness for these splendid bau- 
bles clothes them, in our esteem, with a thousand imag- 
inary excellencies. It gives them a kind of magical charm, 
by which their possessor, though destitute, it may be, of 
every recommending accomplishment both of head and 
heart, is at once transformed into a sensible, noble, mer- 
itorious character, and on this ground challenges impli- 
cit submission, and admiration from those, to whom 
fortune has been less propitious, though possessing per- 
haps a thousand times more personal dignity. 

Seventhly. Our love to the world is inordinate, when 
we seek to acquire or retain it in a \vrong manner, or by 
unwarrantable means. For example^ if we leap over 
the bound of strict truth or justice in our worldly deal- 
ings ; if we artfully evade, or openly violate the impar- 
tial rule of equity, prescribed by our Saviour ; if we 
take advantage of the ignorance, the credulity, the confi- 
dence, or necessity of others ; if we go into schemes of 
speculation or enterprise, which have for their motive 
an unbounded desire of wealth, or whose manifest ob- 
ject or tendency is to procure a sudden accession of 
wealth to ourselves, to the immediate or ultimate injury 
either of the public at large, or of many worthy families 
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and individuals ; if we engage eidier in soifie unlawM 
occupation, or in s«ch a multiplicity of worldly bust- 
ness, as shuts out the duties of piety and charity i if 
we deliberately plunge ourselves into debts, which we 
have no reasonable prospect of discharging, or enter into 
engagements, the fulfilment of which exceeds our abili- 
ty ; if we refuse compliance with the demands of equity^ 
till we are forced to fulfil them ; or designedly put jjt 
out of oar power to satisfy such claims ; or coutiayeto 
improve what is due to another, without his knowledge 
or consent ; if we are determined to pursue and eiijojr 
the world to the utmost limits of what is lawful, or to 
venture in diis road as fer, as we possibly can without 
cxpoang ourselves to certain damnation ; in short, if 
it be our rule of conduct to employ every measure short 
of actual theft and robbery, to obtain and keep worldly 
property ; in all or either of these cases we manifest 
that excessive love to present good, which is condemned 
in the ttxU 

II. The way is now prepared to show that such a love 
to the worid is inconsistent with the love^ of God, or with 
Akt Christian character and hope.* What I now meaa 
to prove is, that, when such inordinate worldly aSectio^ 
habitually possesses and rules the heart, the love of Gro^ 
is certamly wanting. 

For, First, the nature of things and the constitution qf 
the human soul forbid the supposition of its loving two 
different, much more two contrary objects, supremely^ 
at the same time. As man has but one heart, oiie sei^ 
so he can give this but to oiie master, or c)iicf good 
at once ; for it is a plain contmdictjon to say, that.; o;ae 
heart can have two chief goods: at the sametii*^©; idi:, 
if one be chief, the other must be subordinate. If thp 
heart lays itself out supnemely,' or iuHy, upo^ om$ it 
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Huist pr6])iortronably exclude the other, as having no 
room to receive it, no vigour to bestow upon it. If 
we could suppose the heart equally divided between 
two objects ; in this case, it could not prc^erly be said 
to love and serve either, as its master ; for the two ob- 
jects or affections, like two eqgal and opposite forces, 
would destroy each other, in such a sense at least, as to 
leave the soul free from the dominion of either. Our 
Saviour has decided this case in short, when he says, 
** No servant can serve two masters ; for either he will 
hate the one and love the other; or else he will hold to 
the one and despise the other ; ye cannot serve God 
and mammon." The servant must either hate one mas- 
ter in proportion as he loves the other ; or if we suppose 
I him to love both, yet the more attentive and obedient 
lie is to the one, the more negligent and regardless he 
nrnst necessarily be of the other ; which dei?fionstrates 
the utter impossibility of serving God and the world at 
Ae same time. This will be further illustrated, if we 
observe, 

Secondly, That the commands and interests of 
these two masters ixf many instances clash with each 
other ; so that in obeying one, a man must necessarily 
disobey and renounce the other. 

It is the first and great command of God, that we love 
him with all our hearts, and souls, iand strength, and 
have no other god, or portion, but himself. But mam- 
mon requires and persuades its votaries to love; the 
world with all their hearts, and to cleave to it, as their 
god andt portion. God enjoins us to adhere closely 
to his institutions in our religious worship; but the 
world entices its admirers, either to neglect the worship* 
of Jehovah, or to corrupt it with human mventions, in 
order to suit it to woridly inclinations and views, God 
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requires of us a reverential and sacred use of his name, 
attributes, sabbath, word, and works; but the love of 
the world often leads men to an impious prostitution of 
them for secular purposes. God commands us to be 
content with such things, as we have ; but the love of 
the world speaks a language directly the reverse. The 
command of God forbids fraud and unrighteousness, 
theft and falsehood ; it forbids us to fiovet the proper- 
ty, or to envy the prosperity of our neighbour ; but the 
world inspires its votaries with dispositions, and urges 
them to actions, diametrically opposite to these precepts. 
God expressly requires us to set our affections on things 
above, not on things on the earth ; to seek first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness ; comparatively to hate our 
dearest worldly connexions and interests ; to lay up our 
treasure in heaven, and in heart to sell all that we have, 
that we may purchase the pearl of great price ; to be 
anxiously thoughtftil or careftd fw nothing here below, 
but to exercise a cheerful, thankful, supplicating de-: 
pendence on our heavenly Father, both for our present 
subsistence and our final happiness ; and in a word, to 
consecrate our all to the great purposes of honouring 
God, doing good to men, and promoting our own ever- 
lasting salvation. But inorcUnate worldly afiection op* 
poses and defeats both the spirit and the letter of the di- 
vine requisitions* What the aposfle predicates of the 
love of money equally applies to the attachment before, 
us, which indeed is nearly coincident with it ; it is the 
root of all evil ; it is an unfailing source, a comprehen- 
sive summary of human transgression and misery in all 
their varied forms. It leads to, or rather implies the 
heinous sin of idolatry ; for every covetous or worldly 
man is pronounced by the word of God an idoiater. 
What is idolatry but paying divine honours to a crea- 
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ture ? And what higher acts of honour can we render to 
the Deity, than supreme love and confidence ? These 
every covetous, and, I may add, every sensual and am- 
bitious man pays to the world. What though he does 
not formally bow down his body before it ? He does un- 
speakably more ; he makes all the faculties and affec- 
tions of his soul bow down to this idol. What though 
he does not litelally offer sacrifice or bum incense to 
mammon ? What though he does* not present to it so 
much as one bleeding lamb? He offers that, which is 
fer more valuable : he sacrifices the poor, by suffering 
them to perish with want ; he offers his own body, by 
exposing it to every hardship and peril for the sake of 
gain ; yea he offers his soul to this his deity, as a whole 
burnt oflfering, by devoting it to everlasting flames for 
the sake of the world. Who, my brethren, are the 
most stupid and detestable idolaters? Those who offer 
-•lain beasts to the sun and to fire ? Or those who sacri- 
fice their own bodies and souls to dirt and clay ? 

It would be endless to enumerate the black catatogiie 
of crimes, which issue from this love oT the world ; the 
extortion and oppression, the hati^d and strife, the felse- 
hood and unrighteousness, the perjury and profenation 
of public justice, the robberies and murders, the wars 
and bloodshed. There is no evil, whether private, do. 
mestic, or public ; no impiety against God, nor injury 
against men, which is not wrapped up in this prolific 
passion, and which has not been actually generated by 
it. The heart, therefore, which is the subject of a 
reigning panciple so extensively evil, cannot be the true 
servant of a Being infinitely good. Which leads us 
to add, 

'jraiirdly, Since God, on account of his transcendent 
excellence and worth, is entitled to our supreme affec- 
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tion ; it follows that no regard to him can be proper and 
acceptable, which doe^ not far exceed our love to any 
other object. If therefore a person possessed some de- 
gree of respect to God, but at the same time reganled 
the world with still higher esteem and affection ; the 
former would be justly accounted, as nothing, as vanity, 
and a lie. For nothing merits the name of love and 
homage to the Supreme, but that which treats him as 
supremely glorious, and accordingly gives him the 
supremacy, yea, the entire possession of the heart. 
Since therefore the reigning love of the world denies 
him this supreme aflfection ; it is justly stigmatized as 
inconsistent with proper and genuine love to him. This 
reasoning will acquire additional strength, if we observe, 
Fourthly, That the same realizing and efficacious views 
of thd glory of God, which attract the least degree of 
true love to him, will certainly produce a supreme af- 
fection. All unrenewed or impenitent sinners are 
inimical to the great Jehovah, from a conviction of his 
holiness, justice, and truth, and of their own contrariety 
to this holiness, and consequent exposedness to the con- 
demning sentence of this justice and truth. . This enmity 
can be removed only by the removal of its cause : which 
is accomplished when we become radically changed and 
renewed from sinful idolatry,- by the Spirit of the divine 
Redeemer. When this is effected, we are reconciled to 
God ; being now conformed in disposition to his moral 
character. Of course those a\vful attributes of Deity, 
which before we viewed with dislike and terror, are now 
amiable and consoling to our minds. His holiness, 
which is the sum and crown of ^s perfections, is now 
congenial and delightful to our%lnctified taste, and 
raises our highest esteem and complacency. I sj^ our 
highest esteem ; fixr the same objective grounds, which. 
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engage us to love him at all, will constrain oiir superlative 
affection : for we love every object According to its ap* 
parent loveliness and value. Now, since God necessarily 
appears to the enlightened and renewed mind, the best and 
most excdlent Being ; since he is an object perfectly suit- 
ed to its rectified dispositions, and fitted to satisfy its 
largest desires and expectations ; it will of course give him 
its highest love. It will seek and find its proper happiness 
in him alone. It will despise and renounce all created 
sources of enjoyment, when brought into comparison or 
competition with him. Where there is not this tran- 
scendent love to the chief good taking place of inordi- 
nate worldly attachments; there is not that spiritual 
renovation in the views and affections of the mind, 
which is essential to the Christian character. 

Oi^r subject may be applied for the conviction and 
terror of those, whose character answers to the descrip- 
tionr of the text. It is to be feared there are many 
.nominal Christians, who realty belong to this class, who 
yet esteem themselves true disciples of Christ, and 
heirs of his heavenly kingdom. They cloak their cov- 
etous desires and pursuits under the soft and innocent 
names of prudence and economy, of commendable dili- 
gence, or necessary attention to the support of their 
families. Similar arts of self deception are used by 
those, who are supremely devoted to the honours or 
pleasures of the world. But let me beseech all such 
characters critically to examine their own habitual feel- 
ings and conduct, by those marks of a worldly temper, 
which have been specified ; and if^on such inquiry, con- 
science shall pronounce them ^guilty, let them solemnly 
consider, that the word of God excludes them from the 
cataloifue of Christians, and expressly shuts them out of 
the kingdom of heaven. Let them remember too, that 
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the nature of things as well, as the revealed constitution 
of God) debars those, whose hearts, whose chosen trea- 
sures have been wholly earthly and sensual from the 
spiritual and r^ned felicity of the cele^al world. It is - 
congruous, it is necessary, that our fate should corres* 
pond to our prev^ling choice and character during this 
preparatory state. If then the world be the main ob* 
ject of our affection and delight, our happiness, such as 
it is, must necessarily expire, and a state of consequent 
misery ensue from the instant, in which death shall sep-*- 
arate. us from this idol of our hearts*^ Then, if not be* 
fore, we shall fully realize the truth and emphasis of die 
poet's monitory representation ; 

*^ tiean not on earth $ 'twill pierce thee to the heart ; 

A broken reed at best ; but oft a spear ; 

On its sharp point peace bleeds, and hope expires.** 

Let us all remember, that the world in its best state 
oannot suit and fill an immortal spirit ; that its purest 
enjoyments are at once mixed and unsatisfying, preca* 
nous and transitory. Reason, experience, and revela- 
tion unitedly proclaim that all below is vanity. Thus 
saith the Lord, Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vain. 
Riches take to themselves wings, and fly away. Wwld- 
ly honour and sensual gratification afford but a short* 
lived gleam of pleasure. Earthly friendships are im-> 
perfect and mortal. The world itself is passing away* 
From henceforth then let us seek a better country, that 
is, an heavenly. Ye that seek it, seek it early. Set 
your affections on things above, not on things of the 
earth. For, by your Christian baptism and profesdon, 
ye are dead to the world, and alive to God and heaven^ 
Act agreeably to this profession. Let your life be hid 
with Christ in God. Then, when Christ, who is our 
life, shall appear, ye also shall q>pear with him in jglory^ 
c c 



Sermon xr^. 

On the Divine Preference of Mercy to 
Sacrifice* 



Mattjiew xii- 7. 

I loiil have mercy^ and not sacrifice^ 

X HIS passage ts quoted by our Saviour from the 
Old Testament, to justify has disciples in galJieringtmd 
rubbing o«t a fe^r 4i»n<iftris of com, fer <fee&r necessary 
refreshment on the Szcbbath day. When the supersti* 
tious Pharisees condemned this action, as a profanar 
rion of the Sabbath, Jesus repels the accusation by show- 
ing, from their own scriptures, that God requires a^ts 
erf c^ha-ity before positive or ceremonial observances. 

When God declares by his prophet, "I desired mer- 
ty, and not sacrifice,'' the genius of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, and the general tenor of Scripture, oblige us to 
Understand it in a comparathe sense ; as importing that 
the Deity values sacrifice y^r le^ than mercy, and when 
they interfere wrtfi each other, he requires us to omit 
the former, and attend to the latter. Many important 
texte, both in the old and nevi^ Testament, must be evi- 
tJently expounded in this comparative sense. 

The words, liius explained, suggest the following 
proposition ; That moral duties towards men are a more 
valuable and essential branch of religion, than external 
acts of worship towards God. 

To set the proposition before us in a correct and just 
l^t, I must dDserve that religion essentially consists 
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imiii/t Yespect df dkpendenfr cmtares toifasiir daakmi 
whicb Fesped, exprssBed: in evary silitable isay,. Gem* 
prises the whdfe o£ refigious di:^y . Hnice aets: of. jns- 
lice and charily totiaeBrda mea nisgr and do fona appoi 
of religion, h(SCBa!iat a true regard to' Gad wtt psompfr 
sisoem loveknii be»efioencetq hkcceatnves ; and wheal 
tfiesa sociai aSeefioBOB aod.(^£ces fibw frani a: pious tt^ 
apeet to God ^ wbeis<iofy awpof cold water i&givtn ttf 
ooe of Christ^s ^ciplies^as a.testcmoay' of love suld dN^ 
dieiuce to him ; it k as pi;operfy an esereise ofi tr»e,^«« 
l^ion, as fJM»^ dotiesv wUah imiBfidial^ly refer t@i/iur 

jf^^c^vdi^^jp the 4ii4ies of mUgion atoe >u6tly divided 
kitD two gitat elftsaesh; one <^ whi^^b refers imi»e>- 
diatd^ to God» the other to aitao* It mast he fuifthev 
observed, .&al the woi^bap of God consistadf two pairt^' 
e;^tsmei artd intcFoak : tk^ former \& made up of bddH|( 
and visible ae^H^; ^; latter, of the seeoet diapo»itioiia 
ad9id exercises of the boart^ Thcf one ia ai> outwsipd^gn 
or manifestfiition of tjhe others andl is also^aa e$8ent4a}t«tir 
gredien^ in^^^^eial or p^abiiCr wOriship ; as^ widlo^ k ov^f 
common sentiinent^ia^ feeluFig^^ could not beeaipfesQedi 
But internal hon^igje, con^tang in hearty feve, revere 
enfie, gratitude, penitenic^, md desire, e^rastittttes the 
loaiA part, yeati^ scM^dof true retigioa andof aoaepfeiUe 
wersUpi. Toittustrale sljU ftuther th*& impcH^^^Ht dii#r 
tinction, let ijs att^d to die aneieht fc wish siKiri&efst 
to which oui^ %2^t 4lhldeS|.aad which f(}mied a^ Isffg^ p^ 
of God's ancient instituted worship^ 

The killing ^nd. pfering of bei^ upon thd £ikar W41& 
the. e^&temal p^^ oe tte bo^ of thad wo^ip ;r while lotp 
to God, repentance of sin^ and &kk m the futwe sacrifice 
fit Christ) were ih^ inward and vital spirit: of it^ The 
jis^te^ was w: in^^nsable ^yOy at 4k seasooa wi mM 
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Situations^ because it was of moral and immutable otdi- ' 
gation. But the former varied, according to .th« c'u*^ 
cumstances, opportunities, and abilities of the subject. 
AgreeaUy, the apostle tells us, that, where there, is a 
willing mind, a man is accepted acccxding to that which 
he hath, and not accordmg to that which he hath not. 
While therefore God always requires the homage of dur 
hearts, he may alter, and even sometimes dispense w^b 
visible forms of devotion, where circumstances or some 
greater duties forbid their observance. 

Accordingly, we are now prepared to prove, th^t acts 
of justice, mercy, and usefulness to our fellow men are 
greater duties, than external religious worship; though 
they are confessedly inferior to that inward devotion to^ 
wards our Maker, which is the first and parent duty. 
This superiority of moral duties is confirmed, not only 
by the express declaraticm of 6ur text, but by numer- 
ous arguments both from Scripture and reason. 

In the first place^ the BiUe insists en these moral 
virtues much more, than it does on external worship. 
Even the law of Moses, though very strict and copious 
in its ritual prescriptions, yet dweUs with peculiar fre* 
quency and emphasis upon social duties. 

In die twentythird chapter of Exodus, that inspired 
lawgiver enumerates a long catalogue of moral virtues, 
and denounces a dreadful sentence upon those, who neg« 
kcted them, *♦ Thou shalt not wrest the judgment 
of the poor. Thou shalt not fiilsel^ accuse nor slay 
the innocent. Thou shalt take no gift in judgment. 
Thou shalt not oppress the stranger. Six years shalt 
thou sow thy land, but the seventh thou shalt let it rest, 
that the poor <rf thy people may eat" In Deuterono- 
my, he dwells still more largely and eamesdy on the 
same topics* ^^ Thou shalt nvt harden thy heart, nor 
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ahut thy hand frdm thy poor brodier, but thou shalt 
open thy hand wide unto him. That which is ahogeth« 
er just shalt thou follow, that thou mayest live/' la 
flie twenty-jseventh chapter of that book, he directs the 
Levites to stand on Mount £bal, and solemnly declare 
the curse of God upon transgressors; and it b re- 
markable that of eleven different sorts of ofifenders thus 
denounced, ten ape doomed for violating moral and 
relative duties, and one only for ne^cting or 
corrupting the ceremonies of reli^on- It is also re« 
markable, that six of those ten commands, which form 
the basis^ and exhibit the leading spirit of the Jewish 
system, and indeed of all true religion, are devoted to 
the seyeral branches of social virtue^ Agreeably, the 
great body of the Old Testament prophets insist fre» 
quently and principally upon justice, mercy, and truth ; 
and they promise the favour and best blessings of God 
on those, who steadily practise them* The Jewish 
Scriptures v^ often characterize the godly man, by 
the epithets y^/ J?, merciful^ upright. 

The same features are conspicuous in the New Tes- 
tament writings* When various descriptions of men 
yesorted to John, to receive his instruction and baptism, 
he chie^y inculcated moral reformation and sodal du* 
ty. Our Saviour too, in his sernion on the mount, 
dwells principally on a right temper and conduct to* 
v\rards our fellow men, and pronounces blessings on 
persons of this (character. The writings of the apostles 
are likewise full of moral precepts. Even those epis- 
tles^ whose prime object is the illustration, proof, or de« 
ifence of evsaigelical doctrines, yet hold up Christiaii mo- 
rality as the great end and fruit of these doctrines, and 
by tfiese they pathetically urge believers to mutual love 
9»A kindness, justice and truth, forgiveness and long: 
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fiiflbing'^ ated the wholb ttsan of relabrt vsBtike9. Sitau»r 
tbereffB-e these duties are £tr mcnre ineisted' oii thrbngV 
out the Bibie^than exitemal worab^, we stktongtjr kfor 
^ttieir siq^efior ioiportaaee. 

Secondly. Wltea tltese two braachesi of detf 3b$ 
mentioned or cosipared togetherii9> Scnptfure> ttiefonow 
is evidently preferred to tke lattqar, 

THUS, when the prophet haiih chaises the Jewisli 
people with awful degeneracy and wkkednes^ he pi^A^ 
icotcs diis' charge, not upon* their neglexsl of enttgrmil 
worship (for tis^ sAxwmded in fticrifiees aM^L obtekfn^^ 
in solemn meetii^ and f^s^als); bntupondieipyiohttlofl 
of justice and mercy, withdut wHch he assures liitm 
dUKt their mnkiplied rdigioua observances were kiiquitf 
vfid abomination* He therelbre cati^ npon them to rex 
form from their anrighteonst^s and cruel^, to seel; 
jadgmenf and relieve the oppressed, to jtidge tfoe fether- 
ks& sHid plead for the wktotv^ ;• and oi^ iMs condition 
promism them theditrine a^cepumee and hfe^ng^ In 
another part of his prophecy^ sAer describing the pcofrfe 
of Isradas takif^ dsfight in^ a^proaeMing to €rod, in fest* 
ingj pmyingv and sending ordinances, and as cdtn;rfam- 
ing that their zeado«i9 services^ were not accepted, he pro^ 
oeeds to inform them, tha0 tlie mor^ acceptable&st is to 
** break every yoke of oppressioir, to deal their bread to 
tiie bonigiy, ^4 Co cover the naked. "^ ht tMs. way he 
assures them of the divine bencdielSon, The pr<^ct 
Mie^ also, after speaking with comparative con* 
tempt rfburat offerings, or of presenting to God Aba.- 
sands of rams, or ten thousands of rivers of oit, adds; 
^ He hath showed thee, O man, what h good ; and what 
doth the Lord thy God require of thee, birtto db jusdy, 
to love mercy, and to wdk humbfy with thy God?'* 
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The same decided prdferonoe of moT9&j toexietpBi 
dcvsAui markd masnj otfaer passage of the Old T^sta. 
WMiAi Our S^^vkw frecfkm^y fonmonnct^ tbe $m» 

i(^) Md fidelity t^ i^iei^tier iD«tta*6 i^th^ law. 

TJiundlf . The histx^ry df dk Btbfe sbiHVs, i^t veiy 
dvetgooefiate 9ad hypoqittkal professocs of r^ion more 
-txmimotiyzboiMd ki jactsof wjorship, than in moal dup- 
lies. Tkis, we h^i/^ just seen^ was remarkably true of 
micaient iscaeL It was eqiaaUy tnie of the Scribes and 
Pbariaees, tJiose worst of ^ypoerjkea» in the time of our 
&uuoar. Tiiey were vdry precise jn performing jthetr 
religious cenrmonies^ while tbe^ coretously and cruefiy 
devoured widows' houses. These &ct8 prove, that a 
^ealons and perse^^ering attadiinent to devoirt fonns is 
Ar more eonsisteot with a false :ind degenerate hearty 
i&an the steady practine of social yiittie; and consequent, 
ly diat die latter is WiOPt excdOent, and a more de«> 
disive symptom of a -good charaeter, tteui the former, 

Fowrthly, When the gospeMirects us to show our faith 
t>y .our woi^s, k principally intends works of ju^ice and 
<i%uity. Thus the aposde James, when pointing out 
-die best fruits and -evideaces of saving fakh^ says ; " If 
y« falfU the royal law, thou shait love thy neighbour as 
thys^, ye do well.** He goes on ; " What doth it 
profit, my bredirefi, if a man say he hadi £udi, and hsEth 
-not works ; cam feith save him ? If a brodier or sister 
be naked and destitute of daily food ; and one of you 
^saytodnem, go your way, be ye warmed and filled; 
©otwkhstanding ye give diwn not the tWngs which are 
jieedfiil fer tfa& body ; what doth it profit?*' This im- 
pHe^ ^t such pnofession of &idii is as unprofitable and 
43 htiUow, as good words to Ae naked and hungry widi- 
.^ut ^kg diem any assistance. He acocx^dingiy adds^ 
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^* Even so fkith,*' if it have not works, that is/.such as 
are enjoined in the royal law just mentioned, ** is dead ;*' 
that is, it i^ wholly lifeless and unprofitable ; yea, as the 
aposrtle proceeds to affirm, it is U0 better, than the faith 
of devils ; for it h a faith without love and its beneficent 
fruits, and of course has nothing of the spirit of true re- 
ligion or morality^ Accordingly, the apostle John re- 
presents it as a natural impossibility for a man to love 
*God, and yet neglect acts of kindness to his neighbour. 
^ Whoso hath this world^s goods, and seeth his brother 
in need, and shutteth up his bowels of compassion from 
him; . how dwelleth the love of God in him?" And 
through his whole epistle, he insists on brotherly love 
and its fruits, as the surest mark of love to God. Saint 
James likewise, when summarily describing real Chris- 
tianity,, says, "Pure religion and undefiled is thisj to 
visit the fatherless and widow in their affliction." AH 
which abundantly confirms the proposition before us. 
, Fifthly. The Scriptures represent our final sentence, 
as turning eminently upon our moral works. Christ, 
who is to be our Judge, tells us, that many in the day of 
judgment will plead their great religious professions and 
performances ; they will tirge, that they have prophesi- 
ed in his name, that they have eaten and drunk in his 
presence, or at his table ; but their plea will be rejected. 
On the contrary, works of love and mercy towards men, 
especially towards afflicted Christians, are stated to be 
the principal things, which the Judge will honourably 
mention and reward in the righteoiis, and the neglect of 
which he will punish in the wicked. He will accept 
the former, as if done to himself; becausie tfiey flowed 
from, and exhibit the best evidence of a spirit of ^th, 
love, and obedience to him; and he will condemn tte 
latter, as aflfording the most deciirive proof of a want of 
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true afibction to himself Our Saviour^ in the twentyr 
fifth chapter of Matthew, describes this final process 
and decision in the most particular, simple, and affect* 
iii^ manner. Wc must suppose, that in this descrip- 
tion, the most impokant and distinguishing marks both 
of Christ's friends and enemies are held up to our view* 
Yet we find no mention made of external worship, nor 
of any thing, but the performance or omission of moral 
duties. How strong then is the inference that these, 
next t6 inward piety, are the most excellent, part of re- 
ligion t 

Having suppOTted ourdoctrme by a variety of scrip- 
tural ^roof, let us listen a few moments to the voice of 
reason on this subject ; which will not only further es- 
tablish the point in hand, but show us the rational 
grounds of its truth. 

Now, in the view of reason, moral duties are superior 
to outward religious ceremonies, because the former 
are right and excellent in their own naturcy and consti- 
tute a great part of the end of religion ; while the latter 
are useful chiefly, as signs or instruments of something 
further. Moral truth, justice, and charity, are unchang- 
abiy fit and beautiful in themselves ; they are immedi- 
ately necessary and conducive to the general good as 
well, as to the true perfection of the agent. When 
rightly performed, they imply that holiness, and directly 
promote that happiness, which are the ultimate object of 
all religious institutions. But the external/ worship of 
God is valu^le chiefly, as a sign of inward piety, or a 
mean of moral goodness. Substantial or practical vir- 
tue is, therefore, as much superior to religious rites, 
as the end is superior to the m»eans, or real excellence to 
thfe mere sign or expression of it. 



^ Again, hy outmxA devotion wfe e^pfe^a pur re^krd ta 
Cod by "Ufordsy or professions Geiy ; ^ut by good worlds 
to our neighbour we show our respect to God by deeds. 
When a mmi pubBcly professes thfi region, aiid attend^ 
t)ie ordinances of Christ, he only <»l|s him Lord, Lord f 
l)Ut if he imitates and obeys him by a meek, kind, an4 
useful conduct} he actually does the things, which hw 
mih. If a man worship God by prayer and praise, 
he expresoes with his lipii a devout and suppliant, a pen* 
itent and thankful spirit; but a conscientious disctetf'ge 
of all moral duties expresses the same spirit in lat^uage 
far more credible and ejnphadcal ; I mean, the langq^ge 
of the life: he loves God and men, not in word ^nd 
tongue only, but in deed and in truths 

We may add, that the steady pmctice of moral virtues 
b far more crossing to a selfish, proud, and depraved 
heart, than the performance of religious rites. The 
latter in many cases may be observed without much 
expense or selif denial. Instead of countenu^tii^, they 
may be rendered subservient to worldly interest, repu- 
tf^tibn, and power« Thus the ceremonial strictniess and 
k^ prayers. of the Pharisees were at once the. cloak 
and the engine of their insatiable avarice, ambition and 
^vanity. They served to varnish their characters, to 
pvQfruAe their vices, to quiet their guilty consciences^ 
and tp nourish tljeir religious hopes. . But a life of strict 
justice and ftdeUty to their neighbours, of condescend- 
ing and liberal charity to the poor and afflicted, would 
have contradirted their selfish and haughty dispositions ; 
it would have been a eostly and fatal sacrifice of their 
covetous and criminal pursuits, 

The^e observations apply still more strongly to the 
ceremonial and moral precepts of Christianity. The- 
religious institutions of the gospel jir^ so few and simple. 
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that persons ihay visibly^ attend them, i^ifhout ^^^y 
taxing or suspending th^ir Wcnrldly eas6, Emolument, <a 
jJeasdre. At the same time, these itiB^ntions hsir^ so 
serious and saciied an ai^pect, that a regular and 2eaioua 
attendance upc^ them may be made a convenient corcr^ 
compensation, or instrument, of the most in^moradL 
disposidoQS and purposes. But the practice of Chiistian 
morality implies the sacrificse erf* personal ease aiKl hoo-. 
our, int^st and pleasure, tothe good of our nei^bow. 
and the ptitlic. It implies that expen^ve, resolute, andi 
persevering self denial, which is one of tl^ best proQ& 
erf a virtuoiK hearts 

Hence tfaftperformance of moral duties reflects great* 
er honour upoh God and religion, than external devotioik 
For it exhibits a more decisive testimcmy, a more self 
denying proof, of inward respect and obedience td God. 
It is honouring him, not by cheap fn-ofession^ only, but 
by costly ssicrifices. It implies an affecdoiMe aiid sted- 
fast imitation of his nMral character. It immediately 
reflects and recommends his moral beauty and gkvry. 
By practically loving our neighbour as ourselves, By 
showing an invincible regard to the rules of justice and 
charity, we prove in the best manner our devotion to 
the command, example, and honour of our Maker and 
Redeems ; we give the most convincing testimony, tfUK 
God is worthy to be regarded and obeyed in the ^'eat- 
est and most self denying instances, and that inordinate 
self-interest, in all its clmms and appearances, is to be 
readily sacrificed on his altar* 

In short, works of benevolence, while they glorify God 
in the most substantial manner, direcdy contribute to 
the good of his creatures, and thus accomplish the 
two great ends of religion, namely, the happiness of d}e 
universe, and the honpur of it$ Creator, 
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We readily grant/ that if our gpddness extended to 
God, as it does to man ; if our external worship could 
benefit the former, as our charitable offices do the latter ; 
in this case our obligation to acts of devotion would as 
far exceed that of social duties, as God is greater than . 
man. But the transcendent greatness of the Deity, while 
it entitles him to the first place in our hearts, exalts him 
infinitely above the necessity or possibility of receiving 
benefit from our services. He has, ther^foce, appointed 
his sensitive and rational creatures, especially such of 
them as are peculiarly dependent or indigent, to be his 
deputies or representatives, to receive from us those 
beneficent offices, which we cannot immedia||ly perform 
to himself. Hence it comes to pass, that next to the 
Ipve of our Creator, our most important duty is to seek 
each other's welfare, and in this way to give the most 
acceptable proof both of our piety and benevolencCr 

Our subject, in review, furnishes a strong argument 
for the truA and divinity of the Bible. The Scriptures 
harmonize with sober reason in making love to God the 
first duty of religion, and in assigning the secoAd rank to 
right affection and conduct towards men. In this point 
Christianity essentially differs from, and infinitely excels, 
all other systems. The pagan, mahometan, and popish 
religions lay the main stress on ceremonial observances ; 
while moduli infidel philosophy, being compelled, by 
the light and influence of revelation, to abandon the ab, 
surd and foul superstitions of ancient systems, has erect- 
ed a partial and external morality on the ruins of piety; 
it has expunged both the inward and outward worship 
of Deity from the catalogue of human duties. Christian!' 
ty alone steers a safe and middle course between these 
fetal extremes. It comprises the whole of virtue in the 
love of God and our neighbour. It makes substantial 
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beneficence to the latter the best fruit and evidence of 
our regard to the fonner. When we compare the gos- 
pel in this pgrtipular with the best efforts of human rea- 
son, we are constrained to regard it, as the offspring of 
divine wisdom apd benevolence. 

Hence secondly, our doctrine suggests an easy an- 
swer to one of the most plausible and common objections 
against revealed religion.. It is often objected by free- 
thinkers, that, the Bible is a superstitious, fanatical, and 
contemptible book, because it enjoins so many religious 
ceremonks, which in thenjsplves are unn^eaning and 
useless. But such person^ should consider that this 
isame book holds up substantial piety and morality, as 
the end and prown of all these ritual observances. 
They should also consider, that in the present state of 
^luman nature, the love and practice of moral goodness 
can neitlier be duly expressed, secured, nor pron^tj^, 
without ;spme outward fonps of religious worship and 
instruction. J^ut reason and fact assure us, that the 
numerous ceremonies enjoinjed on the ancient Jews were 
pf essential importance to preserve that grp§5 and in- 
tractable nation in the faith and service of the true Qod, 
^d the consequent practice of strict, uncorrupted virtuer 
It is equally manifest, that tjie regular observance of tjie 
Christian Sabbath and it^ public ordinances is highly 
important to the interests of practical religion and 
morality. We may add, the objection before us im- 
peaches the wisdom of ^l nations and ages, in appoint- 
ing visible symbols aujd rites, as seals an4 memorials of 
important civil transactions and events. If America has 
acted a wise and useful part in commemorating the birth 
of her independence, or the nativity and death of her 
most distinguished patriot ; it must surely be equ^lfy 
popper and beneficial for Christians to celebrate the;ir 4j': 
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ing and risen Redeemer, and to attend tho^ stated pub- 
lic itiemorials and instructions, which remind them of 
the great moral duties they owe to him and one anodier* 
Those, who ridicule Christianity on this ground, instead 
of showing a correct and liberal mind, or any real friend- 
ship to moral virtue, prove themselves strangers to both. 
Hence thirdly, our subject condemns all those, whd 
make a separation between devotion and morality, w 
Who exalt one on the ruins of the other. There bx6 
many nominal Christians, who seem to place the whole 
of region in orthodox faith, pious feeling, or devout 
extcrml forms ; while they overlook, or perhaps despise 
the moral duties of the gospel, and can hardly endure 
those preachers, by whom they are frequently enforced. 
The religion of this class of men, instead of making 
them good members of domestic, civil, and Christian 
society, often renders them selfish and unfeeling, proud 
and censorious, contentious and unmerciful. But such 
pcriBons should consider that true piety is an unfailing 
spring of moral goodness ; that the main proof and glo- 
ry of it consist in the steady love and practice of those 
vntues, which assimilate human nature to the divine ; 
or which render men like God in justice and truth, m 
active, universal benevolence. They should consider, 
that the most strict and zealous attendance on religious 
ordinances is useful and acceptable only, as it expresses 
and promotes the love of God and our neighbour ; and 
that the best evidence of this love, botii to ourselves and 
tp the world, is a temper and life devoted to the general 
good. In short, as feith without worits, so prayers with,^ 
out alms, and good feelings without virtuous actions, are 
essentially defective, in the sight of omniscient purity. 
Let such persons further consider, what solemn import- 
^ce and dignity the Bible has conferred on mor4 du» 
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^e^, by ranking them higher th^fi ^ immedutfe wor^ 
^xp of God himself. That Infinite 3^ing» who justly 
merits and strictly requires /9ur Piivate and public hom<» 
1^ ; who in ancient tim^ ^^ondfUined to instant death 
^ man, who profaned hk Sabbath ; .has yet expressly 
directed that his own sacred worship shall ^ve place to 
peedful offices of kindness to his rational, yea even to 
tiis inferior creatures ! How then can any flatter them* 
selves that they are serving and pleasing God, while they 
are h^itually unkind to their fellow-men^ or even to the 
brutal creation, however religious they may aeem to be 1 
But there is an opposite description of men, who in* 
sist that morality is the whole of religion ; that works of 
justice and charity are the only duties, which possess 
any worth or utility ; and that Ae performance of these 
wUl certainly entide them to the favour of God and the 
happiness of heaven. But this opinion is condemned by 
the whole current of Scripture as well, as by the clear- 
est dictates of reason. That God ought to be worship- 
ped, is a natural and uniform sentiment of the human 
mind. Both the law and gospel echo this sentiment* 
Our blessed Saviour, who was our perfect exemplar, 
constantly united devotion with charily. He strictly ob- 
served the ceremonies of the Mosaic law. Will any 
pretend that their knowledge and 'virtue place them 
above the need of those ordinances, which are sanction- 
ed both by the example and authority of Christ himself? 
Wai they arrogandy say, that their mbral attainments 
aije greater, or their sentiments more correct, than his? 
If He thought an attendance on religious institutions nec- 
essary to show a due regard to the divine authority, to 
complete his own nioral character, and to influence 
ptfaers to such attendance by the weight dT hi^ example ; 
does it not equally become imperfect men^ of whatever 
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description, to conduct on the saihe principles? Can a 
person be a ti^uly moral man, who does not obey every 
divin/s command ?- whi^jdocfs not reverence and worship 
his Maker, a Being ftrltifinitie moral excellence? Can 
that man be steadily just and faitfiful to his fellow crea- 
tures from a sense of duty, who iis unjust and disobediteht 
to his Creatof- and Redeemer? Can he be 'qualified to 
serve and enjoy Grod forever in his temple above, who 
takes no pleasure in worshipping him here below ? 

May divine grace impress these solemn hints on each 
of our hearts ! May we all be instructed to unite mercy 
atid ^crifice, the social and divine virtues in our charac- 
ters here, that we may be fitted for the perfect exercis^ 
and pleasures of worship and charity in the kingdom of 
heaven. 



^(niion XV. 
On Christian Hope. 

1 John iii. 3. 

£very man, that hath this hope in him^ punfieth him- 
self y even as he is pure. 



T, 



HE apostle in this chapter endeavours to comfort 
and inflame his fellow Christians, by setting before them 
the transcendent greatness of God's love, and the ex- 
cellency of those privileges, which acci^ue to them from 
it. " Behold, what manner d£ love the Father hath bestow- 
ed upon us, that we should be called the sons of God !** 
This wonderful privilege of being the children of God, 
is granted to, and enjoyed by the saints, even in the 
{»*esent life : " Beloved, now are we the sons of Grod.'* 
But still greater privileges are reserved for their future 
enjoyment ; ^^ for we know that when he shall appear, 
we shall be like him ; for we shall see him as he is.'* 
What a sublime and comforting prospect ! A prospect 
which, though its object be future and distant, conveys 
a good degree (^present animaticHi and fruition, through 
die anticipating influence of Christian hope. Even the 
remote view or expectation of such a felicity gives more 
delight and satisfaction, than the present enjoyment of 
the highest sublunary good. 

At the same time, this hope of heavenly glory, far 
from lulling its possessor into indolent security, pr en- 
couraging him to camal and forbidden indulgence, is the 
most powerful and constraming incentive to duty. 
X e 
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" He that hath this hoper in hiin^ purifieth himself, even 
as He is pure." While Ws supreme desire and expec- 
tation centre in the future beatific vision and likeness of 
his l^ord, he feels himsdf incited to resemble him as 
much as possible, and thus to make the nearest ap- 
proaches to, and the best preparation for his expected 
felicity. 

When the Christian is said to purify himself , the 
idea is, that he acts in this affair as a dependent, subor^ 
dinate agent ; that he is,a worker with and under God ; 
that having received an habitual prmciple of holiness 
from the Spirit of grace, he, by the concurring aid of the 
same Spirit,, diligendy exerts this principle, ot improves 
this ftdcnt, in st steady course of virtuous and useful 
conduct* 

When the believer is further described as purifying 
himself, even as Christ is purty the phrase even a& 
denotes a resemblance in kind, not an equality in de- 
gree^ It imports that the expectant of future glory pos- 
sesses, and studioiasly cultivates, the same love and 
meekness, the same pure and heavenly dispositions, the 
same spirit of submission, conformity, and obedience to 
God, which were penfectly exemplified in Jesus his 
master ; though he never does nor can reach that ar- 
dour and strength of virtue, wlrich appeared in this di- 
vine Exemplar. Thus, in the natural body, the same 
vital fluid, in kind, which dwells and flbws in the heady 
pervades all the inferior members ; though in the former 
it may be aeeompanied with more refined and vigorous 
spirits. Though we should grant that the Christian 
hope prcanpts an earnest ptarsoit of tlie same degree of 
purity, which the Saviour possesses; yet this would 
not infer the complete success of such pursuit ; for the 
best imitation of the feeble copyist can never equal 
the absolute j;)er£ectioa eftl;te original. 
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The great object of the ensiung discourse will be, to 
Illustrate and confirm the purifying efficacy of the Chris* 
tian hope. In order to whicl^, it may be useful, in the 
first place, to state more particularjy, what is include^ 
in the work of self puiification, here ascribed to the 
hopbg believer. 

Now as all purification imports the removal of defile^ 
menti so tliisuexpression, in the moral or evangelical 
s^nsfit signifies deliverance from the pollution of sin. 
With regard to the defiling power of sin in the heart, 
this must be gradually destroyed by repeated exercises 
of penitential sorrow for it; by a vigilant prevention of 
the overt acts, and, as far as pos^ble, ,of the inward 
motions of it in future; by frequent aqd strict inquiry 
iato the state of our minds with i:espect to sin and boli» 
ness ; by planting our strongest guard against constitu- 
tional or favourite vices ; by keeping our bodUy senses 
and appetites under a^ constant and severe regulation ; 
by cherishing habitual regards to Christ and the peculiar 
discoveries of his gospel ; and finally, by callbg down 
succours from above by earnest an4 .continual pmj'er. 

As the prayer of a sincere and contrite heart is the ap- 
pointed medium of obtrdning sanctifying influences from 
Jleaven, so it has an ef$cacy jui its very nature to purify- 
and exalt the soul. Foritja^^akens and increases in our 
jninds a sense of the majesty and goodness, the purity* 
and presence of pod; and thus strengthens our im- 
pression of the jpvil of sin, and of the beauty ^nd obliga- 
tion of holiness. It multiplies and enhances our en- 
gagements and motives to avoid iniquity, to resist 
temptation, and to practise duty. Thus it extinguishes 
vicious inclinations, increases the tenderness and force 
of conscience, improves our relish for devout and spir- 
itual exercises and ej^tertainment^, our zeal and vigour 
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in the cause of virtue, and our endeavours to obtain ^ 
temper and behaviour corresponding to our prayers. 

Having thus viewed the Christian purifying himself 
as God is pure, let us now attend to the happy efficacy 
of his hope in promoting this moral purity. That th^ 
hope of the gospel believer must have this salutary in- 
fluence appears. 

First, From the nature of its object. The great object 
6f the Christian's hope is eternal happiness in the perfect 
vision, likeness, and consequent fruition of his God and 
Redeemer. He expects, when his Lord shall appear, 
to be like him both in holiness and blessedness ; because 
he shall then see him^ as he is. 

Now the hope of such a pure and elevated happiness 
directly implies, and proihotes a tetnper of heart, cor* 
responding with the object in view. It implies such a 
temper, because the very nature of hope involves love to 
some absent good, joined to the cordial, pleasing desire 
and expectation of ere long possessing it. It therefore 
supposes a disposition of mind conformed or attemper- 
ed to this good : otherwise the mind could not expect 
it with pleasing emotions, but would regard it with in. 
difference or aversion ; that is, instead of hoping, it 
would rather dread its arrival. Consequently, the hope 
of completely resembling God hereafter implies a sin- 
cere love and conformity to him at present, producing 
an ardent, expecting, jojHFul desire of shortly awaking in 
his perfect likeness. The hope of seeing Christy as he is, 
at his second coming, implies some affectionate, assimi- 
lating, and delightful views of his glory and love, in the 
present state, inspiring fervent aspirations after the fu- 
ture beatific vision. 

This hope likewise directly promotes moral purity as 
well, as implies it. For while the expecting Christian 
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beholds and anticipates the approaching gloiy 6f Christ 
and heaven, he will insensibly catch the im^ of dial 
glory ; his heart will receive a more full impression of 
its admired object ; and thus will become more pure 
and heavenly, in proportion to the vigour and frequent 
exercise of its Christian hope. His desire and cxpecta* 
lion of such a holy felicity will likewise engage his assid- 
uous culture of tihose moral qualities, which must pre- 
pare him for it ; which alone can dispose, invigorate, 
and exalt his mind for the sublime employment and 
bliss of heaven. 

A previous and confirmed habit of moral purity must 
qualify us to enjoy, and even to support the future pres- 
ence and glory of God ; to relish and delight in thfc 
inoral beauty and harmony of his perfections, and to be- 
hold the smiles of his approving fiice. The subject of 
an earthly sovereign, who desires and expects to be ad- 
vanced into his master's palace, to converse and live in 
the royal presence, will. studiously adom and fit himself 
for such an elevation. David, in the twenty-fourth 
psalm, proposes and answers this momentous question; 
** Who shall ascend into the hill of tihe Lord ? Who 
^shall stand in his holy place ? He that hath clean hands 
and a pure heart. M 

Were it possible for us to enter heaven without holi- 
ness, instead of being a seat of happiness, it would be 
to us a state of disgust, mortification, and torment ; be- 
cause nothing in it would suit our vicious and carnal 
propensities. None but the pure in heart can derive 
any blessedness from seebg God. To those of an op- 
posite character, the sight and presence of infinite purity 
must be a source of painful aversion, confusion, and 
horror. A genuine hope, therefore, of so refined a 
^licity ftjust stir up its possessor to purify himself, as 
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Christ is pure ; that in this way he may be qualified for 
the expected joys of his immediate presence. 

' Again. Christian holiness here is the appointed con» 
dnim or mean of future blessedness. It is indispensa- 
bly required by the positive constitution of God as well, 
as by the very nature of the thing- Now the reasonable 
bq>e of a desired end is ever grounded upon, and leads 
to, a vigorous use of the means, \vhich are nece5sar}% 
or conducive to the attainment of it None but a mad- 
man will hope to reap without sowing, or will sow one 
kind of seed, and expect a harvest of another. If we 
sow tares, we cannot, without the greatest absurdity, 
expect to reap the finest of the wheat. In like manner, 
if we sow the seeds of vanity and sin in this life, which 
is the spring^ of our existence, we must expect a corres* 
ponding harvest of confirmed depravity, disappoint- 
ment, and ruin in the next. There is no reaping life ever- 
lasting, without previously sowing to the Spirit, or living 
a spiritual and holy life ; and therefore a scriptural hope of 
everlasting happiness is ever connected with such a life, 
and poweifoUy quickens its subjects to persevere and im- 
prove in it. Which suggests another idea, viz. that as 
Christian purity is the great and only evidence of our title 
to heaven, the hope of it must not only depend upon our 
having this evidence, but must engage us to preserve it in 
a clear, satisfying, and advancing state. As we should 
esteem that man a presumptuous fool, who hoped to in* 
herit an estate, to which he could show no title ; so it 
is equally foolish to hope for the heavenly inheritance, 
unless we can support our claim to it by the grand 
charter of the gospel But we cannot prove tliis, either 
in the court of conscience or of heaven, but by the pu- 
rity of our hearts and lives, No one can rationally sat- 
isfy himself, tliat he is an heir of God and joint heir 
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with Jesus Christ to future ^oiy, unless he can provtf 
himself a child of God ; for if children^ then heir^. But 
Ht cannot prove himself a child, unless he exhibit iii 
his temper and conduct the image and spirit of his heav- 
eilly Father, or the peculiar dispositions which become 
his children ; that is, unless he manifest a spirit of filial 
love and reverence, submission and imitation. A good 
hope, then, nmst be founded on satisfactory evidence of 
real holiness, and must awaken earnest and unceasing 
endeavour^ after still higher measures erf' it. 

Again, this hope constrains the soul to purify itself 
from motives of pious gratitude. For surely if I ex- 
pect so great and free a gift as eternal life from a Being^^ 
who might justly have doomed me to eternal death ; 
every principle of ingenuity, equity, and honour, must 
engage me thankfully to devote my short life to his ser- 
vice ! Shall I, can I go on to aflPront and defy him, by 
whose grace I hope to be saved ? Can I expect the ac- 
complishment of all hb exceeding great and precious 
promises to such a vile worm as myself, and yet contin- 
ue to trample upon the righteous laws and infinite ben- 
efits of so great and merciftil a Sovereign? Can I insult 
that goodness, fi-om which I expect everlasting blessed- 
ness ? Can I hope to live and reign in glory with my 
exalted Redeemer ,^ who was crucified on esuth, that I 
might be glorified with him in heaven ? Can I hope for 
this, and yet crucify this Redeemer afresh, by indulg- 
ing those sins, which nailed him to the cross ? Does he 
demand no other return from me for his expensive love, 
than the constant study and practice of holiness, which 
is as much my privilege, as my duty ; and can I refuse 
him so small a requital ; a service so easy, so proper,, 
and so happy for myself? Surely they, who can act so 
base a part, have not the generous spirit and hope of 
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Christians, Iput are lost to common ingenuity. Every 
true friend of Christ and heir of his salvation is con- 
^trained by his redeeming love, and by that affectionate 
hope and consequent gratitude, which are enkindled by 
]t» to live, not to himself, but to him v^ho died for him^ 
lod rose again. 

I might add, that beside the moral or argumentative 
influence of Christian hope, in the respects now men^ 
tioned, upon the character of its subject, it has likewise 
a natural efficacy to sanctify the heart and life. For it is 
one of the gi'aces of that Holy Spirit, and of that heav- 
enly religion, whose whole design and tendency are to 
purify and exalt our degenerate nature. Consequendy, 
the Aope of the gospel as well, as all its other virtues, is 
essentially hdy, both in its nature and effect, and there- 
fore must gradually root out the remains of sin, and 
carry forward the opposite interest in its happy posses- 
sor. Christian hope is also immediately connected widi 
evangelical faith, both as it directly springs from it, and 
bears a striking resemblance to it ; and of course the 
same pure and noble fruits, which Scripture and expe- 
rience ascribe to the latter, may with equal reason be 
predicated of the former. 

Our subject leads us to reflect on the excellency of 
, the Christian religion, not only in bringing life and 
immortality to light, but in giving such a rational and ; 
sublime view of future happiness, and rendering the 
hope of it such an eminent instrument and support as 
well, as fruit and solace of virtue. Thus the very 
privileges and comfozts as well, as requirements, of the 
gospel, directly tend to sanctify our hearts, and raise 
them to their true perfection and felicity. How worthy 
is such a system of a holy and benevolent Deity ! How 
friendly to the present and final welfare of man ! 
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Our subject presents a certain criterion, by which to 
try our hopes of heaven. We all, I suppose, profess to 
be candidates and expectants of future glory. But 
what are the grounds, properties, and eflFects of our 
hope? I§ it built upon, and productive of, inward and 
practical holiness ? Or is it accompanied with security, 
sloth, and sinful gratification ? If the latter, our hope 
and our pretended religion, are mere absurdity, mock- 
ery, and delusion. For is it not repugnant to sober 
reason to hope for salvation, when our very hope is of 
such a nature and influence, as to prove us heirs of de- 
structi(»i ? Can that hope originate from, and lead you 
to heaven, which has nothing heavenly in its nature and 
operation, but every thing the reverse ? How inexpres- 
sibly foolish is it, to expect a holy happiness without a 
holy disposition ! To expect to be finally glorious in the 
eyes of the Lord^ when our prevailing character is un- 
like and contrary to hi^ ! To look for complete and end- 
less satisfafction in the presence, service, and enjoy- 
ment of a Being, whom we habitually dislike, and 
whose laws of fellowship are our greatest burden and 
aversion! To expect to find our eternal happiness and 
deKght in those spiritual exercises and entertainments, 
which are entirely opposite to our present determined 
pursuits and established increasing propensities ! 
. . Is it not equally absurd and impious to hope for di- 
vine forgiveness wd acceptance, without a heart-purify- 
ing faith in, and vital union to, Christ ? To expect to be 
spared by that patience, which we contiriue to provoke, 
and to be finally embraced by that mercy, which we re- 
solve to abuse ? To propose to live the life of the wick- 
ed, and yet die the death of the righteous ? To live in a 
worldly, proud, unchristian manner, and then die like 
holy, humble, heavenly Christians? To hope for victory 

Ff 
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over sin and temptation by lazy Avishes, without earnest 
struggles against it? And to enter in at the strait gate, 
without striving and agonizing for it t How absunl to 
profess a belief of the Bible, and yet hope for happiness 
without, yea, contrary to scriptural grounds f to expect 
the end without the s^pointed means ! Yea^ in die 
use of methods, which ccmtradict and defeat it I Such 
hopes as these, not only imply the nmd expectation of 
absol^te impossibilities, but also the impious presump- 
tion, that God will prove false to himself, to his own 
essential attributes and dedared constitution^ for the 
sake of honouring, and saving us m our perverse 
and rebellious dispositions f 

Let those, who have hitherto cherished such in&tu. 
ated, wicked, and ruinous hopes, be entreated inamedi- 
atcly to abandon them ; or else they j and their ddusive 
expectations vrill soon perish together in the pit of de- 
struction ; for what b the hope of the hypocrite, when 
God shall take away his soul f But if we possess the 
purifying hope above described, let us rejoice in it^ 
bless God for it, walk worthy of it,, hold it fast unto the 
end, and undo* its enlivening influence press forward to 
still higher degrees of Christian purity, confidence, and 
joy. Dearly beloved, having such precious promises 
as the ground and object <rf our elevated hopes, " Let 
us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness <rf the flesh and 
spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of God-'* 
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The Christian Pattern. 

Fhiu ii. 5L 

Let this mnd he in you^ wMeh was ciso in Christ Jesm. 

X H£ Christian rellgionbasthis unspeakable advantage 
above all other systems, that it holds out a perfect mod* 
d of virtue VI "Ae life of its Founder ; a model, which 
lulty exemplifies and enforces his eKcellent doctrines and 
precepts; ^wfaich exhibits at once the express image and 
glory of God» and a safe zs\d complete directory for the 
conduct oi man; and agreeably, one main object of 
Christ's appearinjg in our nature, and living in our 
world, was to mark out by his lifeas well, as by his in* 
structions, the path to immortality. 

The apostle in the text and following verses pathetl' 
cally urges upon Chrbtians a studious imitation of this 
glorious pattern, particu^y in the amiable virtues of 
love and meekx>ess, of humility and condescension* 
Accordingly, I shall take occasion to illustrate and en.^ 
force the great duty of copying the spirit and life of our 
blessed Master. 

The first inquiry, whidh this passagft su^iests, is, in 
what respects is Christ an example to hb followers ? 
The answer b, He is our pattern m those things only^ 
which are common to him and us^ He is not an object 
of imitation in those things, which were peculiar to 
turn, as the Son of God and Redeemer of the world i 
fm liid }ie e^mplify those duties^ which msult from 
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our peculiar situation, armful and itdeemed creatures ; 
such as repentance of sin, and faith in the divine mercy- 
through a Mediator. But Christ is our exemplar in all 
those right dispositions and action, which 4)elong to hu- 
man nature in its uncorrupted state, and to which it is 
gradually recovered by gospel, feith and repentance. 
We are therefore bound to imitate him in all those mor- 
al excellencies, which he exhibited, as a subject of that 
law, of those relations and circumstances, which were 
common to him and us. In these particulars he, is ^. 
pattern admirably fitted to guide and encourage otir 
imitation. For 

First, He possessed the same nature, and was placed 
in the same condition with ourselves ; and his example, 
therefore, being human, exhibits to us the same kind of 
virtues, practised in the same manner, and under similar 
circumstances of difficulty and temptation, as belong to 
ourselves ; and thus naturally affects our minds with a 
far more insinuating and engaging force, than different 
instances of virtue or even the same, in a different nature. 
In this view the example of perfect angels or even of the 
Deity could not be so suitable, so complete, or so en- 
couraging to us : it could not aiforce those duties^ which 
are proper to embodied and imperfect, to guilty and re- 
deemed creatures. But Christ was in all things made 
like unto us, sin only excepted ; he was subject to the 
same infirmities and passions, to the same troubles and 
temptations as well, as to the same general ties of duty. 
His example also takes in a very great compass of \jitaG. 
It is so wonderfully ordered, as either direcdy to exem- 
plify, or strikingly to enforce the duties of almost every 
station and relation of human life. Filial piety towards 
both his earthly parents and his heavenly Father shone in 
his early and private life. He condescended to teach 
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US contentment and industiy in our Vaiibus secular call- 
ings, however mean and laborious, by following the Me- 
chanical employment of his reputed fethcn By submit- 
ting to a poor, dependent, " and suffering mode of life, 
and ever feeling and behaving suitably to it, he has ren- 
dered his example es^ceedingly precious and useful to 
the bulk of mankind, whom Providence places in a low* 
ly or trying condition. On the other hand, his volun- 
tary debasement of himself from his original dignity and 
riches to a poor and servile state, ailbrds the most affect- 
ing lessons of humility, condescension, and self denial 
to the wealthy and honourable. By his gentle, dis- 
creet, yet authoritative government of his own femily 
of disciples, by carrying the same wisdom and authority 
into all his public ministrations, and thus holding both 
the people and tlieir rulers in aw^e, he gave instructive 
hints of the true spirit and model of government in do- 
mestic, civil, and sacred departments. Though he 
could not literally exemplify the conjugal and parent- 
al duties, because he never sustained these relations ; 
yet he is really our example here to the greatest advan- 
tage, on account of that spiritual relation of husband and 
father to the church, which he fills with corresponding 
affections and acts. In a word, his conversation was so 
free, so open, and affable; it preserved such a happy 
medium between affected singularity and unlimited 
compliance, between rigorous austerity and unbecom- 
ing levity, as rendered it at once very endearing, and 
admirably fitted for general imitation. 

The notoriety of his example likewise greatly increa§. 
es its utility. Not only were the leading traits of his 
character conspicuously displayed in the country w^herc 
he lived ; not only were his principal actions and discour- 
ses performed before great numbers of witnesses; but 
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his excellent life is exhibited to aU future ages in authen* 
tic and inspired narratives, whose artless, open, unaf- 
fected manner admirably resembles the beauttful simpli*- 
city of character, which distinguished the subject of 
their history. 

Finally, The absolute perfection of Chrbt's example 
forms its crowning excellence. His whole temper 
tnd conduct from his birth to his death were pure 
from the least moral defect: they in no instance 
fell short of the utmost demand of the moral law^ 
or the perfect moral rectitude and dignity of human na- 
ture. Far from this, the excellency of his obedience 
was greatly enhanced by his trials and sufferings, be* 
yond that which the primitive state of man could ad' 
mit. While his unblameable life, his entire exemptioa 
from guile, bodi in heart, conversation and behaviour, 
his total separation from sin and sinners, instruct us to 
abstain even from the appearance of evil ; his careful 
{iilfilment of all righteousness teaches and animates us 
to do well, to perform every duty to God, our neigh- 
bour, and ourselves, in the most exact, engaged, and 
exemplary manner. In short, his example being equal- 
ly perfect with the divine law, becomes a safe, easy, and 
complete rule of duty to his followers ; a rule, which 
warrants and demands their implicit and constant regard. 

The usefulness of such a perfect example appears 
from its tendency to impress mankind with thereasona- 
bleness of the divine law in all its requirements, and to 
guard them against light or indulgent thoughts of any 
deviations from it. Had no example appeared in our 
world of obedience fully equal to the law of our nature, 
men would too readily have concluded that the law was 
erig^ally set too high for such a creature as man; they 
would have satisfied themselves with aiming at less than 
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perfection ; they would too easily have mdulged many 
sins, as the harmless and unavokUd>le infirmities of hu-^ 
manity. But the example of Jesus in our nature, yield- 
ing a complete obedience to this law, wipes away this as- 
persion both from the nature of man and the law of 
God, by practically evincing that the former was origin, 
ally capacitated and destined for perfect virtue, and that 
the latter lies exactly level with this unperverted capaci* 
ty ; and of course that every transgression of this rule is 
without excuse. 

This benefit of Christ's example is enhanced by the 
divinity of his person. " Though he were a Son, yet 
he learned obedience.'' Thou^ he was originalljr 
in the form of God, yet by condescending to assume our 
nature he voluntarily subjected himself to its duties, and 
placed his greatest glory and happiness in performing 
the most exact obedience to tlie will of God. While 
his human nature was the direct and principal subject of 
this obedience, it derived a transcendent value and dig- 
nity from the intimate union of the man Jesus with the 
divinity. At the same time his stooping from his orig- 
inal dignity to a state of subjection to his Father's law, 
recommends obedience to it in the most forcible manner. 
In this way, as one expresses it, " God has glorified a 
state of obedience to himself." 

We may add, the alacrity and serenity which our Lord 
expressed through the whole course of his life, amid so ma- 
ny laborious and selfdenying services, greatly recommend 
his example to our imitation, by showing that the most 
strict, and even suffering virtue is consistent with self en- 
joyment ; yea, is a rich source of inward happiness. The 
consciousness of obeying and pleseing his Father, the as- 
surance and enjoyment of his constant j?resence and sup- 
port, the glorious recompense and joy set before him 
sweetened all the toils and difiiculties of virtue, 
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andrmide the service of God his daily meat aiid drink. 
What an alluring chanp do^ such an example give to 
a life of self-denying and holy obedience I 

Having stated in what respects Christ is a pattern tq 
ttSj and pointed out the eminent fitness and utility of his 
example, we will now more particularly enforce the du- 
ly and importance of our imitating this perfect exemplar. 

1. Our obligation to this results from one important 
part of Christ's errand into our world. While the first 
and chief object of hb mission was to naediate betweca 
God and man, by making atonement to the one for the 
&kis of the other ; it was a collateral and essential branch 
of his undertaking to provide for the sanctification of 
mea at the same time, and through the same means, by 
iirhich he procured their for^veness. The same spot- 
fess obedience, by which he merited and secured the jus- 
tification of penitent believers, i^ the great pattern, the 
effectual incentive and security of their personal holiness. 
That this was a leading object of his life, appears from 
the great care taken to record his actions with so much 
particularity by the pens of four diflerent historians* 
This design is also frequently and directly expressed by 
the sacred writers. Thus St. Paul represents the con- 
formity of Christians to the image of God's Sony as 
comprising all those blessings of grace and glory, to 
which infinite mercy has predestinated them. As God 
tets fonned the human nature of his Son to be a fit mod- 
el of excellence and perfection to his saints ; so he forms 
all the vessels of mercy, all the hei!*s of glory in a good 
degree after this model; that by thus partaking of 
Christ's holiness they may be prepared for a final parti- 
cipation of his blessedness. Does not this infer a strong 
obli.^tion on all professed Christians to co-operate vAth 
God and his Son in this noble design ; and of course to 
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keep the perfect character of Jesus constantly in.. their 
eye, and to study the nearest possible resemblance to it? 
How vain will it he for any to expect the benefits of his 
death, who have no conformity to his life; since both 
united form one indivisible plan of salvation, and since 
our very name or calling, as Christians, is resolved intd 
this conformity to Christ, as our head? Agreeably, St. 
Peler in the verse of our text says, " Hereunto are ye 
called, that ye should follow his steps :" and our Lord 
himself tells his disciples in the thirteenth of John, "I 
have given you an example, that ye should do, as I haye 
done to you»" Which brbgs us to observe. 

Secondly, That imitation of Christ is often exjdicitly 
enjoined and pressed upon his professed disciples* 
How frequently does he propose following him, as the 
great condition and mark of discipleship ! How often 
does he recommend particular parts as well, aSrthe 
whole ,of virtue, as fully (exemplified inhimself ! ***Take 
my yoke upon you," that yoke which I have first, borne 
myself, previously to my imposing it on youi. *^and 
learn of me, fori am meek and lowly in heart;.'' He 
also repeatedly commands them to love pne another, 
even as he loved them. Several general and particular 
exhortations to the same purpose occur- in the epistles,* 
Thus the same divine authority, which enjoins universal 
holiness upon us, prescribes the imitation of Jesus as 
itself a constant duty, as a stated and necessary part of 
our religion, and a great instrument of our moral perfec- 
tion. The primary gospel duty, which enlivens gnd 
rectifies all others, is a designed and studious conformi- 
ty to Jesus Christ in all those things, which constitute 

^ See Rom. xv. 5. Phil. ii. 5. I Pet. iv. h 

eg 



iHe^nlferal httage ctf God^attd perfection of man. WWfc 

all other examples are proposed to our imhaticm ina' rc- 

strijdtive and occasional manner only ; his is *set hefotc^ 

*us as our ultimate and infidlSble model, which at oncte 

liniits and'controls all other patterns and rules, anddial- 

leAges our supreme and constant attention. Agreeably, 

St. Paul exhorts the Corinthians to be followers of hiiKx 

so fer only, ^ he was of Christ ; and after he has pointed 

^outlo* the Hebrews a great cloud of Other witnesses, 

'' diretts them to centre their Tiews on Christ ; " loikmg,^' 

"that Is, principally and continually " looking' to Jesus, 

the author and finisher of onr faith.'* 

*I*hirdly. The relations between Christ and all true 

' Christians bind this duty upon them. He is their Loitt 

and Master, who has both completely taught and ex- 

^'emplified their duty, and in this respect excelled aill 

other ittasters artd teachers. Does not this oblijge us 

^ to "exc^l ^1 other disciples, in imitating our master? 

j^lA^re the pupfls of other doctors zealous to follow their 

'^jieculfaf directions md manners, however wlHiti^cal or 

' even culpable? And shall not we be much -more engag- 

' ed trifoBoiv the perfect doctrine and example of our 

divine Ristructer? Is he also our best friend and bene- 

'fabtor? Does he call arid treat us as his brethren, his 

' children, the memibcrs of his body ? And shall not we, 

; by a grateftil and studious resemblance of him, adorn 

^ iaftd fill these endearing andiionourable relations ? Ought 

* there not to be a beautiful likeness, symmetry, and cor. 

^ rtepondence between the head and members of the same 

"•body? How unseemly and monstrous would it be, if 

?"fike Mtebuchadnczzar^s image, ^hSle the head is of pure 

gold, some of the members i^ould be no better than 

" miry clky !**" ^ 



]^ourthlj% Thb: conformity; to Jesua is thft, najur^ 
tendency and result of all Christian graces, ^d ojf 
course is necessary to prove their sincerity. Can wc^ 
heartily believe in Chrifit, or realize the spiritual beautv 
a^d glory of his character^ without being changed into 
the same im^ge, without sprin^ng forward, with holy 
emulation to transcribe his excellent qualities? Can w^ 
heartily ap(|ui(ssce and trust in his mediatorial righteous? 
ness, as this ^ound of our justification, withput seeiftg 
the beauty and glory of this righteousness, as magnify- 
ing and honouring God's perfections and law^ and. bdn|; 
cordially pleased^ and conformed to it ? Can we truly 
i^ly on Christ to save us from sin and its threatened 
punishment, without joining with him in heartily coiv 
demning the former, and justifying the lattei:? Have 
we a believing hope of spiritual and eternal blessings to 
be dispensed thj^oygh Christ to us, in conformity, to the 
grace and glory, which are in him ? WiU not this hope 
engage us to purify ourselves, even as he is pure ; that 
so we may be both qualified for, and entided to the 
expected felicity? Finally, who does not know that 
love has an assitnilatiing influence ? And wiUit not have 
liie greater energy here, as the love of Christ bo?ni»i<{d 
him in the fiist place to conform fainaself to our degrad- 
ed and misoable state^ ^lat he i^ight conform ustto his 
own glory and blessedness? Must not grateful affisction 
en our part produce corsesponding^ returns? Must it 
not prompt our best eforts tp copy so bright and en- 
dearing a pattern ? 

Fifthly* Thehonoiir of our religion 9nclits giieat 
Author is deeply ccmcemed in this matter* If the poo- 
fessors of Cfaristiaiuty practically contradict die holy exr 
ample of its Founder, th^ essentially injure not only 
themselves, but their prdbssicn;. V ^y are habiteally 
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proud, revengefal, covetous, unjust, intemperate, or un- 
godly ; the world will be apt to view their religion and 
Master as patronizing or fostering these vices. If we 
have the generous spirit of Christians, we cannot willingly 
contribute to such vile imputations on the best religion 
and Master in the world. On the contraiy, we shall feel a 
tender and earnest solicitude, that the excellent spirit and 
life of our absent Lord may still shine forth to the ad- 
miration of the world, in the corresponding temper and 
practice of his followers, and that thus the honour and 
influence of his name and gospel may be preserved and 
extended through all countries and generations. As 
nothing has hindered the universal propagation of 
Christianity so much, as the unchristian spirit and man.- 
ners of those individuals and public bodies, who profess 
this reli^on ; so nothing would contribute so powerful- 
ly to honour the gospel, and extend its triumph, as a 
striking moral resemblance in its professors to the ex* 
ample of their Head, 

IMPROVEMENT. 

1.. If Christ was so perfect a pattemof virtue, his 
prstsnslons to a divine mission must have been founded 
in trudi. For it is highly absurd and contradictory 
to suppose, that a person of so excellent a character 
should practise the most impious and cruel fraud in the 
name of the God of truth and love, or that a series of 
such pure and noble actions, as are recorded of Jesus, 
should proceed from a vile and abandoned impostor. 
Besides^ our Savour's extraordinary pretensions arid ac- 
tions ace supported by the same evidence as his amiable 
moral \4rtues : to profess therefore, as many deists do, 
an admiration of t the latter, while we reject the former, is 
either very weak or bypocritioal. 
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2. Hen(?e the main scope of the gpspd b practical: 
for it is intended to make us conformable to its 
Founder. 

. 3. Hence Christianity" unspeakably excels all: other 
religions ; since it exhibits a personal, visible, and com- 
plete repreaentation of the invisible God, and a perfect 
pattern of virtue for man, 

4. How ought this to repommend to our studious 
attention the life of Jesus, as drawn by the evangelists! 
With what diligence should we both contemplate and 
copy its excellencies ! How carefiilly should we exam- 
ine our tempers and lives by this standard ! We are to 
judge of our real Christianity, not by our orthodox no- 
tions, our former imaginary conversion or experiences, 
or our transient or periodical feelings, but by our steady 
practical imitation of Jesus ; for if any man h^ve nqt 
the spirit of Christ, he is wpe pf his. 



Rdigidus Joy^ explained and recom- 
mended* 



PKitirTTANs iv. 4; 
Rejoice in tlie Lordalwqy;, and> a^n tsay^ rejoice. 

HAT Christianity is a» friend to human happiness, 
appears, from, numberless circumstances ; particularly 
fcorai this^ that gpod men are so frequently invited and 
commanded to rejoice^ to exercise and bherish one of the 
most delightful affections of the souL ^ We must, how- 
ever, remember, that the joy, which the Scriptures en- 
join, is of a peculiar kind ; such as the bulk of mankind 
neither know, desire, nor pursue. It is a joy in the 
Lord ; it has God for its object and source ; it springs 
from religious principles, exercises, and prospects ; it is 
one of the highest privileges as well, as duties of real 
Christians, as it equally expresses ^d improves both 
their holiness and happiness. 

In discoursing, therefore, on the pleasing aod reiterat- 
ed precept of the text, I will endeavour, 

I. To explain, and 

IL To recommend and enforce it. 

In the first place, we will explain the nature of rejoic- 
ing io the Lord. 

Now, in general, it imports a cordial acquiescence 
and delight in the divine character, government, an<J 
benefits. Holy joy is primarily founded on the essential 



beauty^ and gloiy df Ae dirine nature and attributes ; and 
impHes a heartfelt satisfaction and triumph in contem- 
plating the existence, perfection^ and dominicm rf 
Jehovah. 

The pious man rejoices in the existence ' of sudi a 
1i)ehig .as God. While he hears God saying in his 
'woitl and works, ** I am, and there is none beside me ;** 
"hb heart echoes its joyful amen : " Lord, I believe, I 
soe, I fed that thou art, and I exult in the belief: 
' Could 1 once suppose, with some modem vain phik>s« 
ofphefs, that there is no first, sclf-existent, all perfect 
Being at the head of the universe, vdiata scene of dark- 
ness, and confusion, and wretchedness, would the iacc 
of the worfd exhibit ! All the cltarms of Ae visible 
heavens and earth would at once fade on my sight But 
'I see and feel myself surrounded with Deity. I see and 
admire God in the sun, moon, 'and stars, in every ob* 
ject and occurrence around me. In all his creatu^s 
and works, I have a bright and transporting view of his 
glorious existence.** 

The pious heart is also tmspeakably deligh^d widi 
all the perfections of tWs infinity Being. When he hears 
God sajing, " I am fliat I am," possessed of the most 
sublime, incommunicable, eternal perfection and bless* 
edness, his heart eageiiy replies, '* Lord, I sincerely re- 
joice in that fulness of glory and bliss, which resides in 
thy adorable essence, and thus in some degree participate 
and enjoy thy divine felicity. While I feel a benevo- 
lent and joyful interest in the derived, the scanty ex^ 
ceUence and happiness of my fellow creatures ; shall I 
not much more rejoice in my Creator, on account of 
his imcaused, his transcendent glory and blessedness ? 
Shall I not rejoice in the idea, that supreme wisdom and 
power, rectitude and goodness are continually adminht 
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tering the aflairs of the universe in the best possible man- 
ner, and overruling its present partial evils and ^sor- 
ders to the final good of the system and gloiy of its 
Author?'' 

Further, the true friend of God rejoices in all the 
manifestations of his excellent character and will. The 
heart, which loves and delights in the divine perfections, 
\vill desire and be pleased with the display, and the re- 
flected glory of these perfections. Hence the good nun 
rejoices in the word of God, which is the most elear and 
perfect exhibition of his nature, counsels, and will. He 
discerns the characters of divinity in the volume of 
Scripture as well, as of nature ; in the sublime doctrines, 
tlie holy precepts, the precious promises, and majestic 
discoveries of the former as well, as in the admirable 
order and beauty, magnificence and utility of the latter. 
He therefore exclaims, " Oh, how I love thy law ! It 
is my meditation day and night. I love to trace thy 
footsteps wherever I can find them. In the commands 
aiid sanctions of thy law, I see a bright transcript of thy 
moral excellencies, and a perfect rule to direct me how 
to serve and honour thee. In the peculiar truths of thy 
gospel I behold a still more complete as well, as more 
endearing display, of thy perfections and designs. In 
these I see, with mingled admiration and joy, a most 
wonderful and effectual method to recover Uiy degener- 
ate offspring to thine image and favour ; I rejoice in.this 
scheme of salvation, because while it brings peace and 
good will to men, it proclaims glory to God in the high- 
est. I rejoice in Christ Jesus, the Gospel Saviour, be- 
cause he is the express image of the invisible God, arid 
the perfect refulgence of his glory." 

On the same principle, the pious Christian delights in 
"the ordinances and duties of religion, because they are 
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the medium, by which he approaches, honours, and en* 
jo3rs his heavenly Father, And while he thus rejoices 
in the present imperfect exercises of religion, as means 
of this divine communion ; he is equally delighted with 
the hope of its approaching consummationin that world, 
where he wiU behold and love, glorify and enjoy the 
infinite Jehovah in a perfect and progressive manner 
forever and ever. 

Thus the good man^s joy begins, centers, and termi- 
nates in God himself ; in contemplating, resembling, and 
honouring him, and receiving corresponding returns of 
his favour. So that the glory of God and the happiness 
of his friends are harmoniously and indissolubly united. 
The saint has no true joy separate from glorifying God ; 
and so far as he feels a temper of love to, and satisfaction 
in God, he is necessarily happy ; and this happiness at 
once reflects glory upon its benevolent author and ob- 
ject, and furnishes its subject with new incentives and 
advantages to serve and praise him. 

How different are the feelings of holy Christians from 
those of ungodly or hypocritical characters ! The habit- 
ual, die hardened sinner^ far from being pleased with the 
exbtence and character of the Most High, dreads and 
hates the idea of him, because his nature is holy. The 
pulse and wish of a wicked man's heart are, therefore, on 
the side of atheism. " The fool hath said in his heart, 
there is no God.'V And the counterfeit, deluded pre- 
tender to reli^on, though he may seem to overflow with 
spiritual joy, yet does not really rejoice in Gody but in 
himself. He rejoices, not in the infinite majesty, beau- 
ty, and felicity of the divine nature ; but in his own fan- 
cied dignity and goodness, his own imaginary religious 
experiences and attainments, privileges and prospects. 
Of course his joy begins and ends in himself; it is the 

Hh 



sjpurious oSspring of pride, self love, stoid sdlf decep- 
tion. 

But it is necessary to add, though true joy prhnarily 
fixes on God himself, it does not exclude, tnit impUes^ 
&e consideration of his benefits. As the good matn is 
supremely delighted wrfli the essential glories of Deity ; 
so he consequentially and siibordinately rejoices in his 
own interest in him, in the evidence of his special and 
everlasting favour. With what unutterable delight does 
he breathe out that exulting language, " This God is 
M V God forever and ever. His unerring wisdom is my 
unfailing guidfe ; his omnipotent arm is my constant 
shield ; his infinite goodness, beauty, and love are my 
satisfying and everfasting portion !'* What a new, addi- 
fiond charm must this appropriating joy in God a$ our 
Friend impart to all the streams even of his common 
bounty I How unspeakably estimable and sweet is the 
least mercy, when we can view it as the gift of a most 
excellent, generpu$y beloved Patron Bxid Father ! 

How essentially does the pleasure^ which the pious maa 
takes even m the common entertainments of life, differ 
from that of the sensual and profane ! The sensitive en- 
jbyments of the one are refined by the r^tionad and sub- 
Time pleasures of thankful devotion, which forms the 
crowning ingredient of his pleasures ; while those of the 
Other are merely natural, selfish, and brutal* The Chris- 
tian brings to the entertainment, that inward sweetness, 
contentment, and gladness of heart, which flow fix>m the 
love and blessing of God, and which give a rich and de^ 
lightful flavour to the meanest enjoyment. " Go thy 
way," says Solomon, "eat thy bread with joy, and 
drink thy wine with a merry heart ; for God now ac- 
cepteth thy work." Since God accepteth and blessedi 
the righteous man, no wonder that joy and gladness. 



thaDEd^sg^TJng apd the voice of melody, are found m his 
|iabitatipn;^ for Qod himself is there as a constant guest. 
But »isce the secret curse of Qod is upon the wicked 
weanOj and a^ that he has, it must blast every eiijoyment^ 
and. eithei; immediately or ultimately turn it into gall^ 
and wormwood, and death. 

The religion joy of the saint is also an effectual reg'^ 
tflator of kh inferiOT delig^its« While he cheerfully par- 
licipstteis ii» tl^ innocent pleasures which his heavenly 
Parent sets fe0fore him ; he endeavours to enjoy them 
Uk^ a mai^ 4nd a Cbnstian ; with a cautious mo4er^ti(Hi 
and W^irie^ ; sq as ncrt to violate or lose either his rea- 
son cfr religic^ ; so as nqt to be transported into idle levT, 
itnpi thoughtless folly, or intemperate (excess; so as not; 
to sacfifide ik& pure and sii^btime joys resulting from the 
J^iyQutT and' enjoyment of hisQod, to these p^ishing de- 
K^b^. < Theii we act m ch^act^r as Christians ; the^ 
we trufy r^ice in the Lord ; when we sacredly regarcjr 
li^ rule,; to rejoice m worldly good as thpfl^ we re-r 
j^ced ibit:;. tp use the wc^ld as tiot abusing it ; land, 
d6miiMApito restrict aiU om other pleasures J^;%i:i^u-> 
pitoijEfnigardtOiaad delight in, our Maker. , Bu^car- 
hcd men reverse this mile. They devote thein^ys^ tor 
^arthfyeiajaymmiteiri an unboundeddegflee ; ;th^jf,^cH»i% 
IM tlwir whole happif^s in th^m; they ^aGrific^jti^ 
theiii theip *eason:and conscience, their presi^t virfin^ 
and' pee^ce., and; their future immortal hopes. 

Further, The? joy of the Christian in the bounties <^ 
He^veiQ is ^ modest andhumble aflfection, arising front a 
pWptet" ^mmot his dependence on God for them, and 
hia sinfbt unworthiness^ forfeiture, and abuse of tiiem. 
Aecdrdingly, white beligioiis joy soars as high * heav- 
^'Vfi adoring gratkude and praise for the condcscendBi^ 
aDd wettiderlul goodness of God ; it sinks as low as the 
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diist in penitent humiliation for its o\vti Conscious vile-- 
ness and ill-desert. But the joy of unsanctified men j oil 
such occasions, is a proud and independent feeling; 
which swells them into imaginary deities, and leads them 
to ascribe their enjoyments to their own ^gacity, indus^ 
try, or merit. 

In a word, true joy in the divine benefits, while it el- 
evates the heart to the infinite Giver, inspires greater 
zeal and alacrity in his service, and a keener relish for 
the enjoyment of him. " Can I,^' says the good man^ 
" go on to offend that God, who is daily feasting me 
with his beneficence ? Shall I not with pious gratitude 
reflect back on their great Original the innumerable cheer^ 
ing beams of divine goodness, which are shining upon^ 
me? Shall I not, by ardent love and vigorous obediencCy 
return to the infinite Fountain, that full tide of joy, 
which is daily flowing into my heart? Shall I not tes^ 
my cheeirfal gratitude to my divine Benefector by imi- 
tating his diffusive and disinterested goodness ; by i^n- 
parting to his creatiu*es the same gladness,' wMch he is 
comrtiunicating to me ; by improving theitaleats and 
blessings which he confers upon me in promoting &e 
hiapfAfifess of his rational family ? If the litde rivulets of 
preliiut%'%hich comfort my earthly pilgrimage, be so 
deliiJibtiSV what must it be to have an intimate, perfect, 
and Everlasting enjoyment of their uncreated Source! 
Let my taste of the former, then, contihuaUy increase 
niy relish and preparation for the latter." ^ 

Thus we see that religious joy is not a mere specula- 
tive sentiment, or rapturous feeling of the mind; much 
less a transient, mechanical flash of the animial afiec^ 
tipns*; but such a steady, deHghtful union of the he^ 
to«the divine character, as engages us to resemble and 
honour it by a correspondent practice; and such pure 
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gratlttide for diviiife benefits, as g^eatfy improves our isit- 
tadunentto, and cooperation with, their benevolent an* 
thori and awakens our cheferfbl activity in serving God 
atid ouif generation. ^ 

' I must add, true joy in the Lord is a constant and 
perpetual afection. It does not vary with outward cir-- 
cumstances, but subsists the same, amid all the vicissii 
tudcs of life. Some may be ready to ask, Is die com- 
mand m the text seasonable and binding at all times, 
cveh in scenes of great adversity and distress ? Is it suit- 
able, or indeed possible^ to rejoice in such circumstan- 
ces?/ We instantly reply in the affirmative. For«incel 
the great object, foiiildation, and materials of this joy 
are unchanging and everlasting; and since the soul, 
whidi is its subject or recipient, is immortal^ theexer^' 
ciise of it should be stable smd permanent. • /It ought not 
to be disturbed by the greatest external changes.; 
When we are deprived of other sources of comfort, Still 
we may and must rejoice in the Lord ; for the fountain,* 
which feeds this joy, never ceases to flow. Agreeably, 
SaJnt Paul charges Christians in the text, and elsewhere, 
to rejoice in the Lord ahoays ; to rejoice ^ermore ; to 
give thanks always for all things. And he describes 
himself and his fellow professors in the prtmitive age of 
Christianity, amidst all their.uncommoa sufferings, as 
sorrm>Jnl^ yet ahvctys rejoicing. Though this may sound 
like a strange paradox to common ears ; yet it does not 
in the least grate the ears of Christian believers; who' 
are taught to view God, his government, and promises, ; 
as unchangeably wise, benevolent, and faithful. 

If the Christian be afflicted in his body by sickness or^ 
pain, which incapacitates hini for enjoying the world ;♦ 
yet his soiilj being in a healthful st^te, may enjoy both 
itself and its God. When a good man,^ indeed, is Ian- 



gundbing^ uoder di9eQa^ mA hip wj^ ai^4 ix^i^t^^; 
ite a^ low ;. be cannot; cwrdi^nljr, ex^nt suc^ vigj^oj^ 

body is in tune for assisting and joining ,\^itlv]4$^,sQuJ. 
ix these divine exorcists. Muchf l^siSr can, this l?e ex- 
pected^when hei^ yidited'i¥ith.sbai:pai)4torturiiig^pain^ 
But ]£ ia such: a situatiof^be: <mn possess a calm, thoi^ 
not an iitapassioi^d: j,oy ;. if he, c^n serefiely .tru3tii^ ^ ac-* 
fjoiesce and detiglfet in God j, tfcis must t>e pwae4:^ 
invahiaUc privilege, and a wghty support* Npyir this^ 
jKttamineDt a piQU3 ^^ mayr s^^ ougi^t to n^ak^. AV^)^ 
Iris flcab and Jbiahmrt Jail himrWder the pressurp.of cUs^- 
ease, he vasy and shoi^ld c<^nfide ^d rejpice in Gqd^as thg 
strength ofhislieait and hisiK>rtionfoteYerfc Whenhefe^S 
his eartiiky tabernacle totterii^, and K^y to drop iptO. the 
dust ; he may exult in the prospect.of a house not m^djs 
vqtK hands, eternal in the heavens. When his body caej 
HO longer be the subject C8? avenue of my i^tisfac^Pi 
he catt retire inward, and feast ^n those rational, morale 
anddivine pleasures,, whiqh ar^. peQuliar t^ the soyj ; affldl 
nifty triumph in the thougfet, ; thai; his immomt^^JW? 
njill soon exchange its present ui^conafortabkipeison -ftrr 
a mom fieeaoid congenial, habitation, where; it will en- 
joy itself and its proper ente^imuent* uV aft ufiintei?' 
rupted.and perfect manner. 

If the Christian he oppressed with worldly lofses wd 
calamitiCB, he may still say with the prophet, " Although 
the figtreado not blossom^ and there be no fruit in tjxe 
yine;,** though my earthly possessions and pj^ospects^ 
feil; " yet I will rejcrice in the Lord; I wilj joy in the 
God of my salvation." Hb may still say with the apos- 
tte ; ^ I have nothing, aad yet possess all things," For 
having' Qod far my treasure, I have enoiigh ; J have a41. 
and aboyad : I possess antimvard fund of ffcfees^wd sat- 
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isfaction, which hail'TQ! ^^peodeqce on the world; 
which does not ebb and flow with that restless and tern* 
pestuous sea." 

. Wp-p^ liseronef 6^: H^iiia^ and^y, that the tnoe 
saint may and ought to rg^<rc in Gbd even in the midst 
of spiritual darkness and ^stress ; in the midst of painful 
doubts and fears respecting his own interest in the di- 
vine favour. Though he cannot, in such a case, rejoice 
in God as his assured friend ; yet his mind may be en- 
tertained with affectionate and delightful views of the 
perfect rectitude, gk»y, and blessedness of the Deity, 
the complete fitness and beau^ of his whole plan bDtll 
of providence and grace, and the excellent issue *td 
which all his proceedings are harmoniously tending. 
When a person of a sanctified taste thus contemplal5^ 
with suitable affections, the beauty of divine objects, he 
has a direct and noble enjoyment of them. H he dares 
not claim a special interest in them, he still relishes and 
rejoices in their intrinsic excellence. If his heavenly 
Father still seems to firown upon him, and withholds 
from him the sensible tokens of his love; yet he still 
cleaves to him with filid attachment; he resolutely 
maintains a spirit of dutiful submission to, of trust and 
delight in, the divine character and govemmeiit; and 
IS far more concerned to honour God by a proper beha- 
viour in, and improvement of, his present affliction, than, 
merely to obtain light and comfort for himself. A per- 
son, who habitually possesses these exalted views and 
feelings, must derive from them perpetual tr*anquillity 
and cheerfulness, even in the darkest hours of distress. 
May •almighty grace inspire us all with this temper and 
this blessedness. 



Religious^ Joy explained and recom« 
mended. 



Phiiippia^ns iVk 4. 
Rejoice in the Lord alway ; and again I say ^ rejqice. 



H 



.AVING largely explained the nature of rdigious 
joy, it remains, agreeably to our plan, that wc now 
recommend and enforce the practice of it. 

When the apostle repeatedly exhorts good men to 
rejoice in God, he e^ddently implies that spiritual joy is 
one of their greatest privileges and duties. In both 
these lights I will endeavour to recommend it to your 
earnest cultivation and pursuit* 

First. It is one oftheChristiim's noblest prerogatives 
and blessings^ For the object of this joy b the most 
excellent in the universe : for who ot what in the heav- 
ens or earth is to be compared to the Lord? When wc 
offer to make a comparison between God and other be- 
ings, there is nothing which appears great «r estimable, 
but aU things seem equally little, none of them bearing 
the smallest conceivable proportion to the infinite Being : 
so that the whole universe in this view appears less than 
nothing and vanity. This incomprehensibly great and 
glorious Being is the object of the Christian's joy : and 
must not that joy, which terminates on such an object, 
be preferable to any other? Must not our joy vary with 
its object ; be low or high, mean or excellent, in propor- 
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tion to it ? Consequently, where the object is of infinite 
worth, must not the joy have a kind of infinity in it ; a 
value, a grandeur, a sublimity, which is unspeakable ? 
must not that joy, which embraces and exults in such a 
pure, immutable, allsufficient, inexhaustible source of 
excellence and good, partake in some measure of, or at 
least correspond with, the divine properties of its object, 
a»d so be a pure, permanent, satisfying, Overflowing 
spring of delight ? 

Especially when We Consider, that the seat of this joy- 
is the noblest in its kind as well, as the object : for it 
dwells in the highest and purest region of the soul. 
The soul is superior to the whole world. As much su- 
perior is the soul to itself, when it rejoices in the Lord, 
beyond what it is when it rejoices in earthly good. Its 
sublimest faculties, raised and refined by the grace of 
God, and acting in the most perfect manner, are requi* 
site, to apprehend and enjoy tihis most transcendent Ob* 
ject. The soul lets itself down, and contracts its 
thoughts and designs in conversing with other objects ; 
but here it swells, and dilates all its powers and passions; 
In most other joys, it stoops beneath itself; here it 
rises above itself, above its natural pitch* The Spirit 
of God opens the eyes of the understanding, sheds a 
supernatural light upon it, awakens its latent powers, and 
endues it with new activity* The abode of this sacred 
joy is not like this inferior region, where the atmosphere 
is thick, frequently void of light, and engenders. storms 
and tempests, and a variety of diseases ; but like the 
superior part of the heavens, where there i^ perpetual 
day, and undisturbed calm, and the etherial fluid is un- 
mixed and unpolluted. Such is the seat of this holy 
joy compared with that where sensual appetites and joyi| 
are placed. 

I i 
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Let me add, that the effects of this joy are most ex- 
tensive, beneficial, and lasting. " The joy of the Lord 
is dur strength/* It fortifies the soul, and inspires a 
vigour and courage unknown to others, which make it 
victorious over all the power of the enemy. It is ex- 
ceedingly perfective of our nature ; begets high aims ^ 
^ generous sentiments and dispositions, holy desires and 
aspirations. Nothing can improve the mind like this 
divine joy ; like the contemplation of God and delight- 
ing in him. It brings the soul nearer to God, both in 
holiness and happiness. This joy is not confined to 
place or time. God being every where, we can every 
where rejoice in him. Being the disposer of our c(ki- 
dition, whatever it be, we can, in every condition, re- 
joice in him. Whatever eke we are doing, if it be not 
displeasing to God, we may still rejoice in him. This 
joy is never unseasonable, never out of place; and 
(which crowns all) never decays. The impression is 
not fleeting and transient, as in other joys ; but durable 
like the soul, and everlasting as the foundation on which 
it rests. All which shews the greatness and excellence 
of this privilege and felicity. 

Secondly. It is a privilege peculiar to real saints ; they 
only are qualified for, and entitled to this joy. No 
others have the requisite qualifications ; which are, like- 
ness and love to the Object. A likeness of temper and 
manners is the main foundation and cement of human 
friendships ; which are seldom carried to any height^ 
and still seldomer prove lasting, where the parties do not 
agree in their reigning inclinations. The same is still 
more necessary in this divine friendship between God 
and tfie soul : for the soul is utterly incapable of de- 
lighting in God, and God in the soul, till his image is 
drawn anew upon it, and they both relish and delight 
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in the same things. Then, and not before, they will 
delight in each other. Now since this is true of none 
but renewed, sanctified persons, the privilege of rejoic- 
ing in God is necessarily limited to them ; and so much 
the more as likeness is ever joined with love. Can we 
Tejoice in God, while we do not love him ? Or can 
we love him, while we are prevailingly unlike and con- 
trary to him? What enjoyment can there be without^ 
love ? What love without mutual resemblance ? 

It is a contradiction that beings should at the 
same time hate and delight in one another. But this is 
the state of all natural men. There is a mutual hatred 
between God and them ; they hate God, as a holy, just, 
sin revenging Governor and Judge ; and he abhors them 
as unholy, wicked creatures : and the enmity, being mu- . 
tual, must be an everlasting bar to mutual joy. But 
every renewed, pious soul loves God, is a hearty friend 
to his character and interest ; and hereby becomes, as it 
were, one with him, and thus rejoices in his perfection, glo- 
ry and blessedness, as if they were its own. It longs to 
unite with God perfectly, to glorify and enjoy him in the 
highest possible degree : and by these holy 5 loving desires 
after perfect enjoyment, it enjoys him even now in part; 
for these aspirations of divine love and joy are an earn- 
est and preiibation of perfect, beatific fruition in glory. 

And, as this spiritual joy must be peculiar to the up- 
right, because they alone are capable of it, being the on- 
ly persons qualified for it, so they only have a tide to it. 
For the same holy dispositions, which constitute our qual- 
ifications for this privilege, are required by God as con- 
ditions of our right to it. And with very good reason ; 
for certainly it would not become the Divine Wisdom to 
give a man a title to a thing, for which he was not prepare 
ed, were it for no other reason than this, that a right in 
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this case, though to the greatest treasure in the universe, 
could be of no advantage, any more than the gift of light 
to the blind. 

In short, none are entitled by divine constitution to the 
privilege of rejoicing in the Lord, but those who have 
an interest in Christ, If we Christians "joy in God," 
it is " through our Lord Jesus Christ,'' by whom ^'e 
have received the atonement. Christ has made atone- 
ment for the sins of mankind ; but all have not received 
the atonement, have not complied with the true spirit 
and design of it, and with the appointed conditions of ant 
interest in it; consequently, all such persons are aa 
much in a state of guilt and condemnation, as if no 
atonement had been made and offered, and therefore 
have no right to joy in God through Christ. Here the 
mighty difference between the happy few and the wretched 
multitude takes its rise. But few are cordial friends to a 
crucified, atoning Saviour j but few have that humble, 
penitent, affectionate faith in him, which is connected 
with a saving union to his person, and title to his benefits. 
But few therefore are in a pardoned, justified state, and 
so have a right to call God their God and portion, and 
to glory and triumph in him as such. The greater num- 
ber even of nominal Christians, being (as it is to be fear- 
ed) " without Christ," of course neitiher have aright to, 
nor a moral capacity for, rejoicing in the Lord. 

Having seen that it is the privilege of goqd men to re- 
joice in God, it remains that we shew, 

Thirdly, That it is also their duty thus to rejoice. 
That joy, which religion confers, as a privilege and felici- 
ty, it commands us to accept, to cherish, and improve. 
It requires the daily exercise of holy joy, as a necessary 
proof of our sincerity ; since without this our religiQii 
must be essentially deficient, both in principle and 
practice. 
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First, ta principle ; for did faith, or hope, or love nilc 
the heart, they could, not fail to produce pleasure and 
joy in the service of God. We naturally delight in con- 
templating, pleasing, imitating, and honouring a friend 
whom we love. If then we feel no habitual joy in God, 
it argues the want of love to him. So that if we exclude 
joy in God from our religion, we shut out love, and 
have no motives to it but fear and self-interest, which 
are low ai^d unsuitable principles, on which to serve and 
obey such a Being as the infinite Jehovah? a Being, 
who deserves and demands our hearts, yea, our whole 
heart, and soul, and mind, and strength. 

Secondly, m practice: for neither life, zeal, nor perse- 
verance in duty are to be expected from him, whose 
heart is a stranger to delight in God and his ways. He 
applies himself to reli^n as a task. He dreads the 
taskmaster, but will labour no more than necessity re- 
quires. Such a religion as this is essentially different 
fi om the hom^e of him, who worships th^ Father in 
spirit and in truth. 

Estimate then the genuineness of your religion, both 
in principle and practice, by the satisfkction and joy 
which you find in God and his service. Be assured, 
that where your treasure is, there will your highest joy 
be. As the worldly man rejoices in his earthly pos- 
sessions, the voluptuous man in his sensual pleasures, 
and the social in his friends« and companions ; so the 
truly good man rejoices in his God, in the di* 
vine perfections, government, precepts, and promises. 
This is what he owes both to God and religion, to him- 
self, and to others. 

Hence in order to reach this attsunment or pracfise 
this duty in the happiest manner, he ought to take every 
fitcp^ which may tend to beget, maintab, and increase 
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this holy jay, Qctq put his mind into a right frame for 
the exercise of it.^ A3, 

First, Hejovght to make his cabling and election sure ; 
luad by impartial self-inquiry come to a decision of the 
great question, whose servant or child he is* For if he 
is the true child »nd servant of God, nothing is necessa- 
ry to his rejoicing in him, but his knowing it. If I 
know that God' is jny father, and that I serve him as a 
son serveth his father, from a pure, filial affection to 
him, as the principle of my obedience, and in hope of 
his paternal acpcptance and favour, as the utmost re- 
ward of it ; it is impossible but that I should esteem this 
a reasonable ground of joy in God, and as such derive 
high satis&ction from it. It is therefore my duty to en- 
deavour to, know this, and not remain uncertain in a con- 
cern of such infinite moment,^ wh^n I may with due 
care and pains arrive at satisfaction in it. 

" No man knoweth the things of a man, but the spirit 
of a mat! whiphisinhim j'* which implies that the spir- 
it of a man may know its own things, if it apply itself 
diligently to know them. And what are those tilings of 
a man, which the spirit within him may come to under- 
stand ? What but the things which most nearljr concern 
him, the thiQ^, of his peace, the things which accom- 
pany salvation.? And how^ shall his spirit know these 
things,, but. by descendii>g into itself, and concimun- 
ing with it$elf ; examiiiing what is the chief ob- 
ject of its love and hatred ; whiqh way it most 
strongly inclines; what it sets up as its supreme 
good, and by what, in cgse of competition, he would 
abide, so as to part with all other things to secure it ? 
Can I say, that God is piy center and my en4 ; the end 
of all my aQtipps, and the center of my rest? If so, I 
have reasoujta conclude, andr^joice in my sir^cerity, an4 
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to rejoice in God, as approving and accepting me ! This 
then is the first duty of Christians in this af&ir^ to en- 
deavour to be satisfied of their right to rejoice in God, 
in order to their being about actually to do it. 

Secondly. It is their duty to remove out of the way 
whatever they have found, or have reason to think, is 4 
hinderance to this holy joy ; particularly, a multitude of 
worldly cares, and a too free indulgence of worldly joys. 

Worldly cares, when they run high and grow numer« 
ous, prey upon the very life and strength of the soui : 
its force is spent upon them, so that it has no spirit left 
fbr the exercise^ of devotion ; and when duties are spirit* 
less, no wonder they are joyless too. Good men are of- 
ten very faulty in this matter : they care for the things 
of the world more than they need or ought : they have too 
many cares, or they sink too deep into their hearts. 
Such persons should not wonder that they receive no 
more satisfaction from meditating on divine objects, 
which in themselves are adapted to give the most exquis- 
ite delight. They must discharge the train of cumberous 
cares, which now absorb their minds, before the joy of. 
the Lord will enter and possess them. 

They must also beware of a too free indulgence of 
worldly andsensitiveyVTy^, even those which are in themt 
selves innocent : for this is not the only thing to be 
considered by the Christian ; namely, the bare lawful- 
ness of any pleasure or satisfaction, abstractedly taken : 
but do I give myself up to it ? If not wholly, yet to a 
much greater degree than I should ? By these means it 
gets the mastery of my soul ; takes up the room which 
ought to be filled with better entertainments, sensualizes 
and debases my taste, and thereby indisposes me for tlie 
fruition of those purer joys, which religion bestows on 
all, who truly desire and seek them. It is very true that 
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Other joys, when of a lawful nature^ arid lawfully used, 
i. e. with moderation, are subservient to religion, and 
promote our joy in God^ But it is far otherwise, when 
we make pleasure of^any kind not so much our diver- 
sion, as our business j when our passions are warmly 
engaged by it, and we arc no longer easy than while our 
circumstan9es enable us to command the returns of it^ 
Religious joy has a happy influence on our common joys, 
t6 guide and moderate them i athd when it has not this 
effect, bat through our own negligence, or the great force 
of temptation to sensual pleasure, the heart lets itself out 
to those low delights, such fleshly pleasures have a sad 
influence on our reli^ous joys, so that the stream abates 
in this channel iri the same proportion, as it swells in 
the other ; for it cannot a£t the same time rise to any 
great height irt both. 

Thirdly. It is the duty of Christians to stir up their 
souls to rejoice in the Lord. They are not to allow 
themselves in a heartless, melancholy frame :; they 
must not give way to it, as If it were a temper of mind 
acceptable to God and creditahie to religion ; but must 
endeavour to chide themselves out of k, expostulating 
with their own souls, as the psalmist does with his. 
" Why art thou cast down, O my soul, and why art 
thou disquieted within me ? Hope thou in God, for I 
shall yet jxaise him, who is the health of my counte- 
nance and my God." They ought to arise and exert 
all their vigour in combating and expelling these gloomy^ 
melancholy ideas and passions, which are such enemies 
to the peace of their souls, and the pleasure and credit 
of their religion. If they will not seek comfort withu 
diligence in God's way, how can they expect to find it? 
Do they think that God will, by an extraordinary op- 
eration of his Spirit, create a bright and peaceful day 
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iifkhin dKtn, wMie diey do all thejr can to kinder its 
odmis^lKD? Ars they* not in this case guilty at once of 
inesLCuseai^e sloth and presumption, and justly punished 
trith a denial of that jl»y, which th^y do not labour to 
%btiun? 

Fourthly. They must make this a ffequent petMon in 
tlieir addrestes to the throne of grace, that God would 
give them the joy of his salvation, and uphold them wMl 
his free Spirit : that he, who is the Father of fights, 
would dart some beams of heavenly light into their souls, 
iftat they riiay not sit iti darkrtess and in the shadow of 
dfeadi, but wtfk and i^joice in the light rflife : that he, 
Who is the fountain of comfort and blessedness, would 
speak peace to their troubled thoughts, would calm their 
tuftiultuou^ passions, and enable thetrf te act all the graces, 
jperfoHnall theduties, and enjby aft the entertainments of 
the divine fife, with high i^Iish afnd deKght. " Thou hast 
made it my diily, O triy G6d, to rejdce in thee. And since 
ttiou ha^ madie it my duty, I believe thofi art ready to give 
toe grace to perform it^ I therefore apply to' thee for 
light to gtiide me conttmiitlly in that course, wfiiich will 
bring me this inW^ joy/' ' 

Thes^ are some of the iteps, which Christians may 
and should take, in order to be in the best preparation ^ 
and disposition of mind for rejoicing in the Lord.. 
And that all thiS is their incumbent duty, is evideritj 
hot only from the text and similar precepts, but frdni 
such considerations as these : 

First. The credit of religion obliges them to id 
What will the enemies of God and religion say, when 
they sde die most conscieriti'ous friends to both, ajipear- 
ing front day to day Mth a Visible sadness arid' glodm bit 
their countenances and dep6rtmeht, as if ^hiey had rto 
enjoyment of themselves; but ij^ere some of the njid^ 
£ k 
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fcrloiiDi add wretched of mortals ? Will they not be apt 
to sstfi surely the yoke of Christ is not what he has 
represented it, an easy yoke, and his bunden light i no ; 
his- service must be a wearisome, or at be^t. an insipid 
thing. And not only the professed enemies of religion 
willr be tempted to talk in thi&strain, but others too, who 
niight have embraced a life of virtue and piety , had it 
IHtt been held up to them in so frightful a dress by the 
i]uotior|s and behaviour of some well meaning but mis^ 
taking Christians^ these too will be prejudiced against 
religion^ They, of all ihen, have the fairest otitic to, aff^ 
the greatest reason,, capacity, and fund of joy and de« 
light ; for who should rejoice,^ if they do not and must 
not, who act up to their character as men and as Chris^ 
tians ; who in the main keep a good conscience both to^ 
ward God and man ? loy and satisfaction are the natural 
as well, as promised retvard of such a life* Whp 
should rejoice, if they may not, who have God for theu^ 
chief good and felicity, Christ for their way to it, th^ 
Holy Spirit as their qualifier for and earnest of it,^ and 
heaven for their everlasting home, in which they are to 
possess and enjoy it ? How can such persons reflect on 
all this, and not rejoice ? Certainly, they would be 
exceedin^y to be blamed, if they did not rejoice. 
• And. if jthere be this inward, jpy, it will express itself 
in the oiitward conversation. An easy mind, a content- 
pdj joyful heart camiot be concealed. All a man's word* 
and actions will be tinctured with it. Like the oint- 
ment erf* the right hand (a sweet perfume, chafed 
wiA the heat of the hand) it will bewray , itself^ 
and diffuse its fragrancte all around. And. it is fit 
that it should. Christians ought not, if able, to throw s^ 
veil of pensive sadness over the tranquillity and joy of their 
iearts. TTiis would not be humility, but ^ectation : it 
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would iv3t adorn reUgioD, but jdi^raqe it; and conse- 
quently would net be pleasing and honoungry to Ood, 
but the reverse. 

'Secondly. The Spirit is communicated for this «id, 
that we might rejoice in the Lord ; and is therefore 
called ** the Comforter.^^ And as this, so his other titles, 
of a "free$pirit;," the *>Spiritof adoption, "the "Spirit 
of glory,'' aH sjgtyfy his being imparted i/iith this de- 
sign, that we should rejoice and glory in that blessed 
state into wfadch by th6 grace of God we ane translated^ 
The fnrit of the Spirit is love, and joy, aad peace^ 
These are the affections, whic^ constitute happiness i; 
and these are the affectio^s^ which both tbe gospel ^d 
the Spirit of Christ ace ^ven tp raise and promote.. 
Christians are bound to love God and one another^ 
and where this divine a£fection is triumphant, joy and 
peace are always found in its train. ^ 

Then lot not any of. the followers of Christ .entertain 
such an erroneous thought, as if a sorrQw^l, dejected 
spirit, were the true, the genuine spirit of Christianity i 
Sorrow for sin, there ought to 'he; but tl>is soirowi 
when it is after a godly sort, is not inconsistent \yith jpy, 
but implies and produces it. It implies it, as it invc^v^^ 
the exercise of ]oy^ to Ggd^ whom by sin we have offend- 
ed, a pleasing feith, and hppe ]n his foij;iving mcrpy 
through the Mediator, d^e acting ^d poqisciousness of a 
right dispQsitioo toward sin ^nd holiness > all whiclji all- 
ford immediate atid un^p^^kable delight. It produces it, 
sis it is the condition and evidence pf a state of par^pi^ 
and peace with God. On both accounts, godly S9rrow, 
jFar from excluding, is the seed of spiritual joy. 

Thinlly. This joy tends very much to the advance* 
luent of the divine life in the soul. In this sense, the^'oy 
f f thp Lord is the strength of the righteous^. It greatly 
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eonfinns them m the vmj^ of pii;^, fortifier the|r h§fy 
resokitions, and supports then) in times of tfoul^te. 
The Christian, whose religion fields him little or QQ 
peace and pleasure, is not so likely to be ^ealouslj?' af- 
fected in it, or to go on with any speed tow^d perfec- 
tion. 

Would you then abound in the work of the Lord, 9n4 
in the fruits of righteou2»)ess to his glory ? Wpuld yow 
have all the powers of your soul invigorated ? Would 
you improve in every divine virtue, and perfiirni evely 
duty in the most accepts^de manner? Then labour to 
keep up a spirit of holy joy and cheerfulness. It is your 
duty to do this as much, as it is your duty to be atiU 
advancing in religicm ; since you cannot expect the later 
without thh former. Is not the Christian life represents 
ed as a race and a pilgrimage ? Are we not travelling to-i 
ward Zion? But what speed can we make with a 
continual load of sadness and dejection upon our spirits ? 
How can we run the race set befi:»:e us ? How be other-* 
wise than weary and feint in our minds? Wherefore let 
us lift up the hands that hang down and the feeble kn^s, 
and make straight paths for our feet, lest that which is 
lame be turned out of the way. Let us thus rcjoice in 
God through Jesus Christ, though not*uithout a hum* 
bling sense of our great unworthiness afid numberless 
defects. Then we shall find ourselves much more live- 
ly and active in religion ; and being freed from that bur- 
den, under which we were before ready to sink, shall 
run in the way of God's commands, and mount up to- 
ward heaven as on the wings of ea 



IMPROVEMENT. 

In tlie Jir St place ^ w^t a charming idea does our sub. 
ject give of true religion, especially under the Christian 



^pcns^^ea ! Even un4Qr 2SI the darkaess, rpstrictionsy 
and terrors o£ ^ law, good ^leii were acquainted with 
spiritual joy ; and some of them on ancient record, 
particularly Oavid, expressed their holy joy, intihe most 
elevated Wgui^e. But under the gospel, religion ap- 
pears in its bri^test and fairest light, and is eminendjr 
adapted to beget all joy and peace, in those who believe 
%nd duly entertain it. No one can think or speak evil of 
Ae religion of Christ, who righdv understands it For 
what is its main design, but to restore us to God and to 
ourselves, to our true perfection and happiness ? Let us 
only, at present, take nc^ce of its tendency to promote 
our well being, bodi in this life and the next, by the 
provision it has made for the due government and exer- 
cise of our affections. These affections may be con- 
sidered with regard both to action and enjoyment. 

The two chief springs of action are hope and fear ; 
the two principal sources of enjoyment^ or ingredients of 
felicity, are love and joy. As to the first pair of these 
fiffections, no religion can possibly be better adapted to 
awaken and regulate these, than the Christian^ ' For 
Vhat will aw£(ken our hope, if the prospect of such ^ 
blessedness as the gospel sets before us, which is con^ 
f ummate and endless, will not do it ? What can reason, 
i^bly awaken pur fears, like the wrath of, God revealed 
&om beaven against all unrighteousness andungodl^ess 
of men ? And what method can be proposed for the reg- 
ulation of our other hopes and fears, so likely and effec- 
tual as this, of making them all subservient to those 
hopes and fears, which terminate on things invisible and 
eternal? And the end of exciting our fear as well, as 
hope, being this, that we may hereby be engaged to a rigW 
temper and conduct, the gospel, even in its threatening* 
as well, as promises, has a very benign and friendly asr 
pect. 
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The same may be remarked concerning our love and 
joy, on whicb our fiiiition of happiness more immediate- 
ly depends^ Were om* souls under the powerful influ- 
ence of that love, which the gospel aims to kindle in our 
breasts, the love of God and of Jesus; and did we ex- 
perience more of that inward joy, to whi^h we are so fre- 
quently and earnestly invited by God' himself, we should 
fee more truly and eminently happy, than we now are ; 
and should not be in so much danger of pursuing the 
empty, fugitive phantoms of happiness, which this 
world presents. I may add, the higher degrees we 
enjoyed of this divine happiness, Ae more steady ^d 
unshaken would be the adherence pf our souls to the 
supreme good ; and the main objects of our love and joy, 
being wisely chosen and deeply fixed, would so direct 
and overrule our love of inferior things and delight in 
them, as to keep them within the bounds of reason j bcr 
yond which they only occasion greater dis(][Uietude and 
ycxation. 

What just ground, then, can any have to entertain an 
ill opinion of religion, of the Christian religion? It is 
true Christianity obliges us to mortify our members 
which are upon the earth. But these members are 
only certain excrescences of our nature, ir^gular lusts 
and poss^ons^ which are as incompatible with our peace 
and happiness, as with our duty. " Mprtify your memT 
bers which are on the earth, fornication, uncleanness, 
inordinate affection, evil cpncupiscence, and covetous t 
ness, which is idolatry.*' This shows, that though 
these corrupt inclinations are styled our members, they do 
|iot belong to our primitive or our renewed nature, but 
only to the corruption of it. It is further granted, that 
Christianity carries virtue to its highest pitch ; that it 
^enjoins such heights of purity and divine love, that it is 
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nd easy thing to be a Cliristian indeed. But what doed 
this prove ? Not that the religion of Jesus is nOt adapt* 
ed to the felicity of this life, but the reverse ; for it lays 
no other burden upoi>, us, than vi^hat is, in its own na- 
ture, reasonable, necessary, and beneficial, and what 
would be no burden at all, were it not for our own de- 
pravity^ It ainx^ only to remove what would incapaci^ 
tate us (or true pleasures and when it obliges us to be 
holy in all manner of conversation, to be perfect and 
pure: as God and Christ are ;: it does it upon this ground, 
that such holiness and perfection are the true glory and 
happiness of our reasonable natures, which alone can 
enable u^ to rejoice in Grod, Godliness has the promise 
0f this life as well, as of that which is to come ; not. in- 
deed of the pride and incumbrance of life, of worldly 
affluence, greatness, pleasure ; but of that happiness, 
which suits a reasonable nature, and the design of our 
Christian professiof>. 

In short, the glory of God in the happiness of men is 
the great object and end of Christianity, in die whole 
system of its doctrines, precepts and sanctions. It is 
true that our everlasting happiness in the next life is 
principally intended, as it ought to be ; but then the 
happiness of this life is consulted and promoted as far, 
as is consistent with the other, which is infinitely morQ 
important. And I may safely affirm, that it is richly 
worAy of the wii^st man's choice to be a Christian, 
0ierely on the score* of the present felicity, which attend* 
such a character. 

. In the second placey are we acquainted with that habits 
uaj, holy joy in the Lord, which is the peculiar charac- 
ter and privilege as well, as the constant duty of th^ 
righteous ? Is God himself, in the infinite glory of his 
|>erfections and government, the primary object of our 
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joy ? Can We cordiaBy rejoice in crery thing, which fe- 
latesto this most excellent Being? Does our joy id 
God possess a decided superiority over, and, as it were, 
perfume and consecrate, all our other joys ? And is it a 
constant and pertnanent thing? Are we qualified ai)d 
capacitated for this spiritual joy, by a pr6vailitig like- 
ness and loye to tibe cb]tct ? Are we entitled to it by a 
vital union to Christ, die great medium and procurer of 
this privilege ? 

In the tfurdplace^ to such as find themselves desti- 
tute of any tide to, qu^ifications for, or experience of, 
this joy, let me briefly say j Your condition at present 
i^sieitibles that of the starving prodigal in a stfangekndi 
at a distance ffoM his father's ' hous^, associsrting with 
dwine, feeding upon husks^ perishing with hunger. 
Perhaps sonie of you are now triumphing in the pleasing 
enjoyments and prospects, which a flattering World pre* 
sents to her prosperous votaries, especially in the bloom^ 
Ing gaiety qS youthful life. But, my friends, look for- 
ward to the end of this bright and fascinating career of 
Worldly joy. Ask the cWld of earthly pleasure ori his 
dearth bed, whether this is the course he would recom- 
mend to his children and iriends ; whether with his dy- 
ing breath he can assure them, that these gratification^ 
feally fi^rm the greatest enjoyment of life ? Will he nc* 
fell you^, from his own experience, that they are all vani-^ 
ty and vexation ; that they are in themselves tt'Cach- 
crous, unsound, hollow, disturbed m the very moment 
of enjoyment; that in the midst of such ^laughter th^ 
heart is sorrowful ; that thfe- smile of gaiety is often as- 
sumed, while the heart aches within? Whercs^s relig- 
ion, by bringing back the wandering soul to God, and 
placing its love, and hope, and joy in him, produces a 
heartfelt, habitual, and satisfying delight, a calm, serene 
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enjoyment, a steady light, shining like that of the sun, 
more and more unto the perfect day. 

Let me, then, eanjestly invite and press you to 
come, taste, and see how good the Lord is ; to come, 
eat of wisdom's bread, and drink of the wine, which she 
has.nungled. Let me call on all those, who have hith- 
erto walked in the way of their own hearts, and have no 
other pleasures than those, which are merely sensual and 
earthly, or at best, have been strangers to the superior 
delights of communion with God ; to all such I call, to 
seek after that divine joy, which religion offers and gives 
to her children. Oh, seek after that renovation of heart 
to the likeness and love of God, which is necessary to 
jjH-epare you to relish and delight in his holy and glori- 
ous character. Seek after that faith and interest in 
Christ J which are requisite to entide you to this joy. 
Every motive, taken from time and from eternity, urges 
you to this ; for your whole happiness in both is con- 
cerned and wi:apped up in it. 

Finally. Let true Christians permit me to be their 
monitor, as to their privilege and 4uty in this instance^ 
Oh, what a singular privilege do you possess, of being 
able to rejoice in the Lord, to rejoice in him dt all 
times, in all circumstances ! Oh, bless God for making' 
this delightful exercise your constant duty, and thus 
twisting, or rather uniting, your business and happiness 
together in one point 1 What an additional motive is 
here to the love of God, who has pleasure in the prosper- 
ity and joy of his servants ! Oh, love the Lord therefore 
all ye his servants, and constantly delight in him. Let 
joyful thanks^ving and praise be a main part of your 
employment here, as it will be your whole and eternal 
employment in heaven. Watch against every thing, 
L 1 



Which would indispose you fdr the enjoyAieiits bf itib 
divine life ; and reiftember, that by InterrtfMtihg the ^- 
ereises of the heiveftly life you rob ydtirselves'df it» 
]()Ieasures. If ariy of you, by sloth, cstrhM iiidtrh 
gences, orstiiy dther hieans, have Idst that 'KveHhi^ss and 
jby in 'God and religion, Miidh you once had, call' to 
iiiind whence yOu are Mleti, ind Whstt yoii'haveidst,'arid 
repent, and set yours^elves to do your first Works, abd'fe- 
^n your first love, thjatt you inay recover yddr formier 
joy. *rhiis, from time to tiine, you shotild tfecolleet 
yourselves, examine 'the state df yotiriiouls, repair ^y 
decays, correct ahj'^'sKjis you have made, arid stir u^ 
yourselves to take hdld Of God and His strength. Yon 
have kiways reason to "suspect, thait things are greatly 
amiss within you, wlteh you can take ias ftiuch'pli^urc 
as lisiial, or more, in other things, biit ri6t lii'Gbd'or re- 
ligion. Oh, seek theh to have the joy of the Lord for 
your cohstaht fo6d'arid strength ; tl^t, under its irifltr- 
ence, you may mount up with wings as eagles, and be 
rip^hitrg 'fast fdr perfect union, love^ and enjoyment vfL 
heaven^ 



jDeliv^red at a Cpnccrt of Prayei; 

Matthew vi. 9^ 10. 

HalloM)ed h. th^ name;^ thy kingdom com*; thy vnfl be. 
done in eaKih-t ^. i^ i^ in heaven. 

JL HAT divine form of devotion, of which thesp 
%yords ^re a part, is equally distinguished for its brevity 
and fulness, its plainness and grandeur, its universd 
suitableness and importance. In these several respects, 
it unspeakably tninscends the highest productions of 
man. While it urates the interests of heaven and earth, 
of tim^ and eternity, in six shprt petitions ; it is remark- - 
able that three of these, which compose the first part 
of the prayer, ceiMxe in one great object, viz. Ae declar- 
ative glory of God, consisting in the universjd prosper- 
ity of his kingdom, and advanced by the general obe^ 
dience, ord.er, and happiness of his moral subjects. 
And as the beginning, so. . the conclusion of this de-* 
yout summary, is consecrated to this object; for it. 
closes with ascribing the kingdom, the power, and glory 
to the peity ; and by its significant ametiy it sums up 
the feelings pf the petitioner in a strong desire and as- 
surance, that God will manifest this his power and gloiy 
in the universal establishment of his spiritual kingdom. 
The words, then, which I have placed at the head of 
this discourse, and which comprise the first and crown^ 
ing part of thisi perfect model of supplication, are emi- 
nently suited to the present occasion ; v^hich is not only 
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9 season of united prayer, but is expressly devoted to 
the object here recommended, viz. the advancement of 
Christ's kingdom in our world. That our prayers on 
a subject so -sublime and interesting, and our future con-r 
duct pursuant to them, may be properly directed and 
animated, let us attend to the leading instructions, sug^ 
gested to us in the concise, but weighty petitions above 
recited. " Hallowed be thy name ; thy kingdom come j 
thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven." 

As names are employed to signify, or convey the 
knowledge of things, so the name of God, in the text, 
signifies the Deity himself, as made known by his word, 
institutions and works. When God was pleased, 2(t the 
request of his favourite servant, to proclaim his name 
an,d to show his glory j these were the ingredients of 
that comprehensive display-r~" The Lord, the Lord 
God, gracious ^nd iperciful, long suffering, and abun- 
dant in goodness an4 truth, keeping mercy for thous- 
ands, forgiving iniquity, trans^ession and sin, and ^o 
will by no naeans clear the guilty." This divine name, 
announced to Moses, and more obscurely published by 
the ancient prophets, is fully illustrated by Jesus Christ, 
by the whole series of his actions, sufferings and doc^ 
trines ; which unitedly exhibit the rich and endearing 
mercy of Jehovah, in connexion with his awful majesty,^ 
justice and truth. While the law and gospel thus pub- 
lish the name of God, his various works of naturCj^ 
providence ^nd grace, by harmonizing with and fulfill- 
ing his word, add lustre and confirmation to every part 
of his revealed name, and spread abroad its glory, as 
the earth and pl^ets receive and reflect the splendour of 
the sun. 

Accordingly, Gojd's name is /lal/owed or consecrated, 
^hen it is conspicuously and eminently honoured ; just 
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as the consecrated persons and things under the law 
were peculiarly dignified by their separation to holy 
purposes. To pray, therefore, for the sanctification of 
the divine name, implies a request, that the various at' 
tributes, which compose this name, may be displayed 
and extolled by the whole created universe : in parties 
ular, that intelligent creatures, especially the human race^ 
jnay unitedly offer to their Creator those inward senti- 
ments and outwarjd expressions of veneration and love, 
which are most suitable and honourary to so glorious 
an object, anc} which best comport with the various dis- 
coveries of his character ; and finally, that he would 
make all things, even the partial and temporary evils of 
pur system, ultimately conduce to the greatest glory of 
his name. 

The two ni^3ct clauses of the text, "Thy kingdom 
come, thy will be done," are intimately connected with 
the first, a§ means with the end. By God's kingdom 
here is intended, not his general providential govern- 
ment, which has been erected and administered from the 
creation, and whose*coming therefore is not an object of 
prayer ; but his fnediatorial and gracious kingdom. 
This comprehends^ that external administration, by which 
he calls men to the profession of the true religion, and 
gives them outward laws, ordinances, and privileges ; 
also that internal dominion, by which he effectually sub- 
jdues, sanctifies, and comforts jheir hearts, and which 
the apostle accordingly describes, as consisting in 
righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost ; and 
finally, that heavenly state of glory, which is the perfect 
tion of the two former ; for the kingdom of God on 
earth, both in its visible and invisible duties and bless- 
ings, is but a handmaid, or a prepar^.tory discipline to 
ijie kingdom of heaven. 
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Wh«,. therefore, we pray that God's kingdom, H^ay 
come, we request the universal spread of th(e gospel, 
both in its external and inward dispensation, and the 
consequent reign of virtue, peace, and felicity, through 
the whole fenxily of mankind. We ask the full ac^ 
complishment of the great plan of mediatorial niercy, 
not only in the expected glory of the latter days, but in 
the fiir more glorious and happy state of thii)gs which 
will finally succeed. And since the honour of a kfaig 
as well, as the beauty and happiness of his etnpire, great- 
ly depends on the pro^ipt and entire obedience of his 
subjects ; .we pray that the will of our divine Sovereign 
inay be done on earth, as it is in heaven ; that is, that it 
inay be performed by us, and by mankind at large, in ^ 
manner resembling, as yearly as possible, the obedience 
of celestial spirits ; with the same speed and alacrity, 
purity and exactness, huixiility a^d vener^tion^ constancy 
and fervour. 

As these si^veral petitions thus point to the work of 
redemption, or the Christian interest, ^nd pray for its 
general triumph ; so they remarkably suit each succes- 
sive period, or va^rying condition of the church, from the 
IpfCginning to this day. During the patriarchal and 
l^Qsaic dispensations, the coming of God's kingdom 
ijnder the promised Messiah was the immediate and 
great object of prayer to the Old Testament saints, 
\Vhen the Messiah appeared, and began to erect his gosr 
pel kingdom, the immediate object of the petitions be- 
ifore us, as presented to, and used by, his primitive discir 
pjes, was the extension of this new dispensation froni 
Judea throughout the world. We, in this later period 
of the world, being presented by the word and prpvi- 
dence of God, with the near prospect of a still more 
gloriqus dispensation of grace, in a far more general 



dlffii'^lon than hfe yi^t Existed, fk tJfe Christian ddctrine 
dhd spirit ; ive kvt hereby tiii^cted to apply the petkieni 
befofe us moi^ itiim^ately to this approachiiig ^vent : 
While ^hose, who -sMaffl enjoy this expected, happy 
dispehsafion, Will Ml -long and pray -for Ihfe more illustri- 
ous and ^nal corriirig of Christ in his kingdom of glory* 

Ha'^ihg Wiefly ahistrated the prayer of our text, let us 
attend more distincdy to its superior 'ifriportance-y or t6 
&c sadred teotives ^ahd oWigatiWis, which persuade 
us to adopt it. 

In the iirst'place, ¥he rank Which it bears in this divii* 
pattern o>f devotion proclaims its ^culiar moment. Th6 
iritet^est and 'honour of <Jod's narfie and ^hgdom arfe 
jtistly '"held up as the be^nriing, centre, and end of thfe 
l«6rd's j)rayer, both because i!hfe ptrfections and glory 
(5f ih'e Supreme Being deservedly claim our first and 
supf enle atfcfition ; and because true love to him, which 
is the Mtil of religion and of acceptable prayer, unites 
the heart to his interest, ^s its principal object ; and of 
course tnakes it desire above all things 'the prosperity of 
the 'Redeemer^ kitigdom. 

The scripture I'epresents the Wdrk of redemption, as 
the greatest of divine operations, and as giving the most 
petfectdisplay of th^ divine Character, as reflecting trans*- 
cendent glory on all the persons and perfections of Deity, 
tonSequeiltly, the more this work flourishes, or the 
more eminently the kingdom of ^ace prevails, the more 
splendid isthe triiimph of the divine name ; the larger is 
the revenue of glory to the Father, the Son, and the Ho- 
ly \Gho^t. Must nbt every soul, which pdsses^es thfe 
genuine feelings of piefy, be instantly warmed by thfe 
consideration into ardent prayers and efforts -for the ad-. 
Tkncemerit of 'Christ's kingdom? The prophet IsaisLb, 
liaving '^ distant ^impi^ of ihe surprising gloiy=, whieh 
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would redound to the blessed God by the redemption of 
man, is so enraptured by if, that he fervently calls even 
upon inanimate nature, to burst forth into joyful praise 
on the great occasion — *' Sing, oh heavens, for the Lord 
hath done it ; shout, ye lower parts of the earth : break 
forth into singing, ye mountains, oh forest, and every 
tree therein ; for the Lord hath redeemed J^ob, and 
glorified himself in Israel. " 

. How peculiarly incumbent, then, is it upon us, who are 
at once God's rational creatures, and the special objects 
of his glorious redeeming mercy, to begin and end all 
our offices of devotion, with fervent praises for the 
work of redemption^ and with earnest prayers for its 
promised, more extensive success ! How important is 
it, that this object should pervs^le and sanctify the 
whole contexture of our devotions on every occasion, 
especially such as the present! Otherwise, our relig- 
ious addresses will proceed on a wrong principle, and 
breathe an improper and selfish spirit. 

The reason of things as well, as the arrangement of 
the Lord's prayer, instructs us to ask for other bles- 
sings chiefly as means to this governing end ; to ask 
pur daily bread, or needed external good, not merely as 
an instrument of animal, much less of sinful gratifica- 
tion ; but as requisite or conducive to our serving, the 
purposes of his kingdom ; yea, to beg the forgiveness 
of our sins, and deliverance from temptation and all 
evil, not barely for selfish ends, but that God's honour 
and kingdom may be promoted by our pardon, sanc- 
tification, and final happiness, and by our correspon* 
dent, everlasting returns of service and praise. 

In a word, the petitions in the text are of such prima- 
ry importance, (hat they ought both to consecrate and 
limit all our other desires j so that we should feel wUl- 
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ing to be denied iii the latter so far, as they happen to 
interfere with the former. Those petitions, indeed, 
the grant of which is essential to our final happiness, 
are always consistent, yea, inseparably united, with the 
glory of God and the interest of the Redeemer ; so, that 
in properly seeking the one, we necessarily seek and se- 
cure the other. But those requests, which respect tem- 
poral good, or some non-essential circumstances of spir- 
itual blessings, may not be always consistent with the 
grand object of prayer in the text ; in which case, they 
must be cheerfully submitted and sacrificed to it; In 
this case, the denial of our private inferior petitions is, 
on the whole, the best fulfilment and i:eward of our 
prayer ; because it gratifies and recompenses our first, 
disinterested, and crowning request. 

Our Saviour prayed eamestiy, that the bitter cup of 
crucifixion might pass from him, yet with perfect sub- 
mission to the will and glory of his Father. His par- 
ticular request was refused ; because the honour of 
God's decrees, predictions, and attributes in the re- 
demption of man, demanded his death. Yet we are 
told, in the fifth chapter to the Hebrews, that " he w^as 
heard in these his strong supplications and tears ;" that 
is, his governing desire was granted. His Father, by 
quickly exiting him from the grave to his own right 
hand, and giving him to see of the travail of his soul to 
his abundant satisfaction, rewarded him with a far great- 
er good, than that which he had previously denied. 

Which leads us to observe, that the proper recom- 
. pense and joy of the Redeemer are greatly concerned 
in the petitions before us. The heart of Chrigt was so 
perfectly engaged for his Father's honour and kingdom, 
as connected with our redemption, that he finely sub- 
mitted to immense humiliation and sufferings to secure 
Mm 
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these invaluable ends. This was, in a great degree, 
the joy set before him, for which he endured the cross^ 
and despised the shame. A leading promise made ta 
him by his Father was, that he should see his seed, and 
that the pleasure of the Lord should prosper in his 
hand; that all nations should serve him; that every 
knee and tongue should pay him homage. When we 
consider how richly Christ has merited this promised 
reward ; how much he laboured, prayed, and suffered 
in order to obtain it ; what an enunent clsum HS had to 
be exalted both by God and man, who has done and 
indured so much for the interests of both : when we 
contemplate these things, can we avoid feeling the 
strongest incentives to pray for that, which is the fa- 
vourite object, recompense, and harvest of all his toils 
and sufferings ! 

Especially when we add, that the advancement of 
Christ*s kingdom is an event unspeakably glorious 
and happy* It is glorious ; as the character and gov- 
crnment of this divine King are absolutely perfect. 
While the dominion of the greatest and best earthly 
rulers is weak, and mutable, and transitory, liaUe to be 
obstructed and even subverted, ty domestic or foreign 
resistance ; the empire of the Soa of God is, like him- 
self, immoveable and everlasting. While the authority 
of earthly kings can regulate only the visible conduct, 
and secure the temporal interests, of their subjects ; the 
administration of King Jesus controls the secret affec- 
tions, and insures the spiritual and everlasting felicity of 
the soul. While many imperfections mark the intellec- 
tual and moral character, and consequently the official 
conduct, of the best human governors, and of course 
render their administration a feeble, precarious, and in- 
terrupted source of public happiness ? the character of 
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Messiah, the Prince, combinesr unerring wisdom to plan^. 
Almighty power to execute, invariable justice, benevo- 
lence, and mercy to prompt and direct all his knowl- 
edge and energy to the highest good of his sub- 
jects. 

How tr^iscendent must be tlie prosperity of that holy 
community, which obeys the laws, and enjoys the pro- 
tection, of this glorious Sovereign ! What a golden ag^ 
of the world must that be, in which his benign govem- 
x^ent shall immediately embmce the whole brotherhood 
of man ! Figure to yourselves, my hearers, the divine 
religion of Jesus enthroned in the hearts, in the families^ ^ 
and in all the societies of mankind ! What an aggreg^te^ 
of private and public happiness is the immediate result! 
Behold each individual emancipated from the vile and 
destructive tyranny of sin and Satan, and restored to in- 
wafd freedom, purity, and joy ! See every family pos- 
sessing that domestic harmony and bliss, which flows, 
from mutual love and fidelity among its several mem^, 
bers, and from the constant, delightful experience of the, 
divine benediction uppn their common cares, endear- 
ments, and satisfactions ! Behold every civil society en- 
joying that public liberty and defence, prosperity an<^ 
greatness, interns^ and external peace, which naturally 
arise from the universal prevalence o£ private and soci^ 
virtue among its. various members and rulers J See th^ 
benevolent principles of Christianity cementing them all 
into one harmonious body, and devoting their severa.1 
functions, their united affections and efforts to the gen- 
eral welfare! See each np^ember loving his neighbour a^ 
himself, cheerfully losii^ private interest in die public 
good, steadily practising those personal, patriotic, and 
divine virtues, which nourish and perfect human soci^ 
cty, and at once zealously promoting, and delightfully 
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enjoying, the virtuous and happy state of every feUc^ 
jnemb^r, and of the coramunity at large ! 

As these would be the natural fruits of the gospel spirit 
universally prevailing ; so Christ himself would then be 
the king £ii)d protector of our world in a peculiar and emi- 
nent manner. All his high attributes and authority woul4 
be exerted for its temporal and spiritual welfare, All 
tHe nations would enjoy the direct influenees of his wise, 
efficacious, and benevolent administration, and be mould-» 
cd by it into one vast empire of righteousness and joyv 
Who, that ha5[ any friendship either to God or man, 
can help exulting at the thought of so glorious and hap^ 
py a scene, and contributing his best wishes ^d pray-? 
ers for its speedy arrival ! ^ ; . • 

Especially wHen we consider further, how frequently 
find expressly die scriptures predict and promise such 
a blessed period, as we have just described. The Bible 
often speaks of a time, when the heathen and uttermost 
parts of the earth shall be given to Christ ; wheuv the 
^rth shall be filled with the knowledge of the Lord, as 
the waters cpver the sea ; wiien ihe fuliiessof the Gen- 
tiles shall come in, and all Israel be saved; when anti, 
Christ shall be destroyed, and Satan bound a thousand 
years; When war shall universally cease, and piety^ 
peace, and happiness abound through the world! There 
i§ ho jpieriod in the history of past ages, which corres? 
ponds witl^ these magnificent, scriptural prophecies, 
We are, therefore, warranted and encouraged to' expect 
aitid pr^y for their future accomplishment, and we ought 
to pray for it with that assurance of faith, which such 
f xpress divirie declarations require, and with that ardcmit 
and constancy, which their excellent apd hafppy iinport 
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It is also further to be considered, that the whole crea* 
tioD is earnestly waiting, and constantly groaning and 
travailing in pain for this glorious event. The apostle, 
in the eighth chapter to the Romans, introduces the 
whole frame of visible nature, the insensible and brutal 
as well, as intelligent creation, as vehemently desiring, 
expecting, yea, travailing in pain for this happy period,. 
The general sentiment of this remarkable passage seems 
to be tWs ; that man's apostasy has brought such van^ 
kyy disorder, and bondage upon the creation around 
him ; has subjected them to such an unnatural and mis- 
erable state from the abuse of man and the curse of 
God, that they may be s^d to groan imder the weight 
of this servitude, and to piant for liberty ; tp groan after 
a restoration to their primitive perfection and use. This 
passage further intimates, that when, the kingdom of 
Christ shall come in its glory, all nature shall, in some 
seh^, participate its happy fruits; all the animal and 
material creation shall, in a great measure, be rescued 
from the effects of the curse, and be made to serve the 
real benefit of man, and the honour of their God. As 
the prophet represents it, " holiness to tlie Lord shall 
be written upon the very bells of the horses, and ev^ry 
pot in Jerusalem shall be holiness to the Lord of hosts.'* 
Shall not ive then, whose apostasy has contributed tq 
this debasement and misery of nature, join the general 
groan and cry of the travailing creation, in ardently 
praying for its expected, happy deliverance ; when nof 
only man, but the creatures connected with him, shall, 
in some important sense, be regenerated from the bon- 
ds^ of corruption unto tl^e gloriQus liberty of the sons 
ofGod? 

We may add, that fervent and constant prayer for 
the coming of Christ's kingdom is one of the best proofe 
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of a truly enlarged and benevolent mind, of a spiritual 
and divine temper. It is represented in scripture, as 
the peculiar character of the saint, that he is a friend to 
Zion ; that he loves, waits, and prays for her prosperity ; 
that he takes pleasure in the very stones of Jerusalem, 
and favours even the dust thereof. Whence it appears, 
that a spirit of prayer for the advancement of the Chris- 
tian interest is necessary to prove our own Christianity. 
WiAout it we have no scriptural evidence, that we have 
any true love to Christ, to his church, or to the human 
race. But affectionate and unceasing supplication for 
the general spread and success of the gospel at once dis- 
covers and improves a spirit of friendship to God and thc- 
Redeemer, to the Christian religion and church*, to the 
best interests of m^riklnd, and in some sense to the per* 
fection and felicity of the moral system in' generial; For 
the scnpttires lead us to think, that the kno\vle€lge, virr 
tue, and happiness of the various orders of the- angelic 
world, are greatly promoted by the display of divine 
glory in tHe design and gradual progress of ttian^ res- 
toration to' holiness and happiness. In praying, there- 
fore, for this object, we virtually intercede for the uni- 
verse; we concur and have fellowship with the infinite* 
ly benevolent D^ity in that, \vhich is his favourite de^ 
sign ; and thus we approve ourselves his genuine 
children. 

In short, fervent prayer for the advancement of 
Christ's kingdom is an exercise equally noble, pleas- 
ant, and advantageous. It is nobky as it implies the 
jnost generous, godlike views and desires. It is pleast 
(int^ as it expresses and promotes that love to God and 
Jiis creatures, which is the very temper of happiness ; 
and, as it is attended with a delightful consciousness of 
jesembling and pleasing the Being, whom we address. 
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^nd with a comforting assurance, that our pious and be*^ 
nevolent petitions will be ultimately answered. It is 
advantageous^ as it directly sweetens and exalts our 
spirits ; as it engages us to such a conduct, or to the 
careful use of such means, as may best correspond with 
our prayers, and give them the greatest force and suc- 
cess ; and, as it is connected, by divine constitution^ 
with the attainment of the important blessing we implore. 
As prayer, in general, when rightly performed, emi- 
nently qualifies dependent creatures for the reception of 
divine favours, and is therefore properly made the con- 
dition of their bestowment ; so, intercession for our fel- 
low-creatures, especially for the revival and prevalence 
of religion among them, is, with great reason, prescribed 
as a mean of drawing down this infinite blessing. For 
since earnest prayer for this object implies and promotes 
a disposition, and pursues an end, highly acceptable and 
honorary to Ood, and eminently conducive to the gen- 
eral good ; the Supreme Being must surely be disposed 
to encourage and reward such intercession, by granting 
some signal tokens of his approbation. Accordingly, 
the Bible abounds with precepts and examples, encour- 
agements and promises, intended to animate Christians 
to fi^quent and earnest supplication for this comprehen- 
sive mercy. The Lord's prayer, as we have already 
shewn, is a standing prescription to this effect. When 
God, by his prophet Ezekiel, had prombed his people 
a rich aggregate of temporal and spiritual blessings, he 
adds, that he would be inquired of by the house of Israel 
to do this fOT them. In another passage he represents 
himself, as wmting for his people's prayers, to prepare 
the way for the bestowment of special favours on his 
church. Yea, he describes himself, as hastening to 
confer these blessings^ while they are only beginning to 
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call upon him ; and to crown the whole, he speaks erf" 
himself, as being at their command, with regard to mer- 
cies of this nature. Agreeably, the remarkable efficacy 
of this species of prayer is exemplified by many pas- 
sages, both in sacred and ecclesiastical history, and by 
some memorable events in the annals of our country. 

These motives to prayer for the revival and spread of 
religion, are greatly enforced by the complexion of thel 
world at the present day, and the wonderful dispensa- 
tions of providence, which are passing over it. Many 
causes and events arc now signally conspiring to pre- 
pare mankind for such a new and glorious state of 
things, as the Bible predicts. 

In this view, we might particularly mention the rapid 
destruction of the papal hierarchy ; the hastening and 
general downfal of religious fraud and tyranny, super-^ 
stition and bigotry; the swift progress of knowledge 
and free inquiry, of mutual candour and Catholicism 
among the different Christian denominations ; the unl 
rivalled extension and efficacy, which are given to the 
means of early education ; the accelerated improve- 
Bients of mankind in the science of civil government 
and liberty ; and in the various arts, which adorn and 
meliorate human society. 

At the same time, these scientific, political, and religious 
advantages, are found, by experiment, utterly insufficient to 
reform the moral character of the age. Instead of this, they 
are, in many instances, giving birth and nourishment to 
greater errors and vices, both in th« religious and polit- 
ical world, than perhaps ever before disgraced the his- 
tory of man. AH which is evidently adapted to con- 
vince mankind, by their own experience, of the ineffi- 
cacy of boasted human reason and virtue, and the abso- 
lute necessity of that extraordinary divine influence,. 
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wlucb the scriptures predict, to give due force and di- 
rection to the best external means of reformation and 
happiness. 

As the Holy Spirit, in his sanctifying operations^ li» 
the great summary blessing purchased and promised by 
the Founder of our religicm ; and as the general difiu^ 
sion of ttus blessmg is frequendy represented in scrip* 
ture, as the main source and ingredient of the glory and 
felicity of the latter days, and of course the leadings ob- 
ject of Christian intercession ; so the progress of Aings 
in the world, at this day, must impress serious observ*- 
crs with the special importance and duty of earnestly 
praying for this fevour, in such a pressing crists of hu^ 
mana&irs. 

The professed friends of Christianity are now loudly 
called, by the voice of providence, to distinguish them-, 
selves in this way from the numerous tribe of speculative 
and practical infidels. While this careless or scoffing de- 
scription of men deride either the whole^doctrine of a fu- 
ture more glorious state of the Christian chiu*ch, or at least 
of a special divine agency in producing it ; while they 
fondly ascribe the expected regeneration of the world to 
a train of common, natural causes, £md ridicule the pre* 
tended propriety and utility of prayer, as a preparatory 
mean of effecting it ; let us, both by avowed sentiment 
and practice, steadily hold forth the opposite truths. 
Let us openly testify to the world, that in our view it is 
bgth philosophical and scriptural for dependent and dcr 
generate creatures solemnly and unitedly to own their 
dependence and degeneracy, and the all-sufficient power 
and grace of their Creator, by imploring this needed 
^nd promised influence, both for themselves and their 
N n 
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fefiow-raen. Let us endeavour to convince all around 
us, that there is no more superstition or enthusiasm irt 
resorting to prayer, as a medium of spiritual blessings, 
than in using proper means in other eases to obtain 
valuable ends. 

To impress this Conviction nujre strongly as well, as 
to give life and success to our prayers, let us follow 
them with a suitable practice. Let none of us take 
refuge in this concert of prayer, as a cloak, or compen- 
sation, for allowed hypocrisy or disobedience, or a sub- 
stitute for personal reformation and holiness. Let us 
prove, that we are sincere in lamenting the infidelity mid 
vices of the day, and in praying for a general reforma- 
tion, by bewailing and correcting, in the first place, our 
own remaining infidelity and transgressions ; and by 
studiously exhibiting, in our daily temper and conduct^ 
that Christian piety and morality, which our prayers 
seem to befriend and promote. Let us esteem this, as 
among the greatest advantages of this visible agreement 
in prayer, that it not only gives new animation and force 
lo the petitions of those, who engage in it, and renders 
their united supplications peculiarly pleasing and preva- 
lent with the Most High ; that it not only greatly im- 
proves the Christian union and candour of those various 
clenominations, whom it embraces ; but also binds them 
all to exemplary prudence and godliness in their daily 
deportment, and urges them to the most discreet, yet 
vigorous measures, to advance the kingdom of Christ in 
the rising and risen generations around them ; particu- 
larly in the respective families, churches, and neighbour- 
hoods, with which they are severally connected. It is 
the speaker's ardent wish and prayer, that these happf 
' fruits may conspicuously mark that seasonable and laud- 
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able concert of devotion, which has once more brought 
us together ; and tha^ ihe result 6[ all may be, a re*, 
markable fulfilment of ancient prophecies in the exten- 
sion of primitive Christianity in all its transcendent vir- 
tues and bleswigs^ In the enlivening hope of so happj* 
ah issue; " Ye, tKait m^ mention of the Lofd, keep 
not silence ; and give him jao rest, m he establish and 
make Jerusalem a praise in the earths'' 
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dnrtnon. xx. 



The Spirit, Employment, and Design of 
the Christian Ministry.* 



Ephe^iaks iii. 8, 9, 10. 

Unto me, ^ho am less than the least of all saints^ is this 
grace given J that I should preach among the Gentiles 
the unsearchable riches of Christ ; and to make alt men 
see V)hat is the fellavDship of the mystery y v)hichfrom 
the beginning of the world hath been hid in God^ vsho 
created all things by Jesus Christ : To the intent ^ that 
noWy unto the principalities ^nd powers in heavenly 
places y might be known by the church the manifold wis^ 
dofn of God f 

Jl ERHAPS no passage of scripture gives a more 
amiable and e^calted view of the spirit, employment, and 
design of the Christian ministry, th^ the words just 
recited. The bumble and grateful spirit of a good min* 
ister is forcibly expressed in this remarkable clause : 
" To mey who am less than the least of all saints, isthi| 
grace given. '• His employment is smmmed lip in 
preaching " the unsearchable riphes of Christ," The 
design of his office is to hold up, not only to men on 
earth, but "to principalities and powers in heavenly 
places'' the manifold display of Deity in the work of 
redemption. 

• Delivered at tHe Ordinntion of the Rev. W- E. Channin^, in Bottott, 
June Ist, 1803. 
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We tvifl attend, in the First place, to the lowly and 
thankful spirit, which becomes the gospel minister* 
This temper is peculiarly required and promoted by the 
Christian revelation, by the leading complexion of its 
fects and doctrines, of its precepts and blessings. It ev* 
er accompanies and distinguishes evangelical piety and 
virtue from their first rise in the human heart to their fi-r 
nal perfection and reward. As Christianity is the relig* 
ion of sinners, so a cordial reception of it must presupr 
pose and powerfully cherish a humbling sense of per- 
sonal guilt and depravity, and a disposition to ascribe 
the needed blessings d pardon, holiness, and eternal 
life, to the infinite mercy of God, operating through the 
perfect atonement of his Son, Accordingly, the habitr 
Ud views and exercises of every real Christian harmo^ 
nize with the prayer of thepublican, ♦♦God be merciful 
to. me a sinner;" with the acknowledgment of our 
g^osde,;" by the grace of God I am, what i am ;" and 
with tlie song of the heavenly hosts : *♦ Salvation to our 
Ood^who sitteth on the throne, and to tiie Lamb/* 

As ttfa^ spirit, expressed in the text, characterizes ev* 
ery patent believer, so it eminently suits the profes- 
isdofi of a Christian minister. His official studies and re» 
ligious a4dr^sses constantly place before him the awful 
presence and majesty, the infinite hdiness and grac^ of 
God,; the wonderful- condescension and sacrifice 'of 
Christ, 'the dependent and wretched condition of apos* 
tate man, the duty and importance of humble repcntr 
ancekndythankful praise on the part of redeemed sin- 
ners^ jatndhisown peculi^ obligations to divine mercy 
for mhkinjg him not only a partaker, but a public herald, 
of the gospel salvation^: Can we wonder, that thes^. 
combined ideas roused in the bosom of -Paul the most 
hEimi>lQ»arid grateful. emotions? Ought they npt to pro^ 
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duce siimlar effects on every minbter ? Can a man, who 
is a stranger to these sentiments and affections^ be quai- 
led to enforce them on others ? Can he skilfully and 
tenderly administer that spiritual medicine, the necessi- 
ty and value of which he does not perceive, whose heal- 
ing and comforting efficacy he has it^ver felt? Can he 
suitably lead the devotions of Christians, who has never 
imbibed the gos|)el spirit ; whose heart haanevar been 
tuned to the harmony of Christian love and praise?, In 
short, the soul of a minister must becast in the humble 
mould of Christianity, before he can relish and faithful- 
fy perform the condescending and self-denying duties of 
his office ; before he can readily become all things, ip all 
men, land^ven take pleasure in instructing, reproving, 
or comfortii^ the weakest and Ipwest forms of humto 
. dature. On the altar of Christian humility he niiist sae^r 
rifice that fondness for hunm& applause, mental luxujy^ 
or worldly emolument ; thatvpride of literary, ministeri^ . 
sd, or moral eihinence ; tlat unfeding or haugh^ neg. 
lect df the common peqple, which superior station^ 
knowledge, and fame, assisted by human frailty brr cor* 
ruption, are apt to inspire. Ta subdue these evlia^i and 
to nourish the opposite virtues, the Christia:n . paistor 
must early and deeply imbibe the selfcatmsing, yet ennor 
Wing views presented in oiir text ^ . . 

We grant, fliat Paul had special rieasons for adopting 
die humble arid admiring language before us, He haff 
been a vhil^ persecutor ^n(| blasphemer erf Christ and 
hfa g<?spely The sovereign power and mercy of the 
Redeenier had suddenly arr^^ted hjs nmd carbcr, and 
pQnferfred on hiim, nqt only the: texoper and blessedness 
pP a Christian believer, but the h^k character of a Chrisr 
tka apostle, '.He had bein furnished for this office, had 
^en supporte4 andt pito6ipere4 in its exetjution^ |ql a 
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maimer truly extraordinary, and probably unexampled 
^ven in that age of miracles. The affecting contrast 
between his former and present condition perpetually 
dwelt on his mind. It sunk him in his own estimation 
below the least of saints, while it raised him above the 
highest in his fervent and exalted ascriptions to the grace 
of God. 

But while the circumstances and feelings of Paul' 
were in some respects peculiar ; we must remark, that 
the spirit of the sincere Christian and minister is essen* 
tially the same in all, who possess it The most amia^ 
blc temper, the best education, the most improved intel- 
lect, and the greatest exterior decorum and virtue, can- 
not raise their subjects above the necessity and obli. 
gation of evangelical faith and repentance. And whoev- 
er cordially repents of sin, and embraces the gospeU wiU 
readily unite with our apostle in esteeming himself lesa 
than the least of all saints, and in ascribing all his privi* 
leges and hopes to the riches of divine mercy. It may 
reasonably be expected, that these humble and grateful 
emotions will keep pace with his general progress in re- 
ligious knowledge and virtue, comfort and usefulness ; 
Because his materials for and incitements to them will in- 
crease in this proportion. Real, and especially advanc- 
ed Christians are far more intimately acquainted with 
themselves, than they can be with any of their brethren. 
Their spiritual senses are particularly nice and teiifer in 
discerning and feeling their own defects and transgres- 
sions. Their charity suggests in behalf of the ofences 
of others many excuses and extenuations, which a strict! 
cr knowledge or jealousy of their own characters dares 
not apply to themselves. Hence those professors and 
ministers of the gospel, who are truly eminent in their 
profession, are generally distinguished by a modest and 
charitable deportment. 
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We may add, the good minister b nomished in hu- 
mility and pious gratitude, by contemplating his honour- 
able, sacred, and arduous employment* He compares 
his own weakness, impurity, and demerit, with the high 
nature and demands of his station. And while this com- 
parison fills him with ingenuous shame and trembling 
solicitude ; it awakens thankful astonishment, that God 
should advance so mean a creature to an office so digni- 
fied ; that he should select and assist so feeble an instru- 
ment to accomplish a work so difficult and glorious. 
This brings us . » 

Secondly, To consider the employment of a Christian 
minister. It is here expressed by " preaching the 
unsearchable riches of Christ." 

These " unsearchable riches" may denote the person- 
al excellencies of the Redeemer. Thus understood, 
they point us to the wonderful assemblage of divine and 
human perfections in that mysterious Person, whose 
name is Immanuel, who is the image and effiilgence of 
his Father's glory, in whom dwells all the fulness of the 
Godhead, to whom the titles and attributes, the works 
and honours of divinity are ascribed ; who yet was made 
flesh and tabernacled among us ; who, amid^the natural 
infirmities and tethptations, exhibited all the virtues of 
humanity, in their full and steady lustre. What treas- 
ures of majesty and meekness, of dignity and conde- 
scension, of glory and humility, of justi6e and mercy, 
are united in his character ! In his person and actions, 
combined with his discourses, the invisible God is 
brought down to man, that man might rise to the true 
knowledge, imitation, and enjoyment of God. 

The ** riches of Christ" may also include his media^ 
torial character and fulness ; his great offices and works, 
as the Instructor and High Priest, the Ruler and Judge 
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«of the world. His instructions, iste' recorded in die sa^ 
cred history, were admirably recommeoded' by dieir 
simplicity suid aiithxHity, by thedr. harmony and. 'variety^' 
by their, fulness and grandeur. They set befoce us the . 
most interesting and sublime objedts, in their native, 
majesty, and in the most femiliar light. They give us ; 
the most needful and satisfactory information with re- 
spect bodi to God and ourselves. - They contain noth- 
\b^^ which is merely curious, puzzling, or dry; noth- 
ing, which savours of superstition, or &naticistn,> of; 
learned siihdetyr, or worldly policy. The truths, which 
they unfold, oBlige suid animate believers to universal- 
holiness.' The morality, tvhich they inculcate, while it 
immediately grows out qf these truths, emtxtices the 
widest range, the noblest principles and offices of ^ir-^ 
tue. In short, the doctrine of this divine teacher, duly - 
entertained, enriches both the understanding and heart ; 
it exalts them into a happy correispondence with the 
great objects presented. " Beholdingin" this** glasi the- 
glory of the Lord, we are changed into the same image* ' 
ftxrhi glory to glory.'* While the instructions of Christ ' 
thus^hlighten and purify, his atonement brings us pardon- 
and comfort.' To a creature burdened with conscious' 
guilt, and acquainted with the perfect character and law 
of his Maker, how congenial, how welcome is the Chris- 
tian scheme of mediation } How consoling to hear, that 
the Son of God has become the High Priest of ofiend- 
ing man ; th%t, by his obedience uiito death, he has 
completely vindicated and honoured the divine govern* 
ment, and procured the full and everlasting forgiveness 
of every penitent sinner ? It is the part of the evangelical 
jH^acher to state this doctrine in its most simple and 
practical form ; to point out its importance in the sys- 
tem of revelation, its correspondence with the present 
o o 
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sii^^n f^ nmw with l^e general cow^: of pifovid^js^ , 
aiiidiv^ith''tbie oaseoytial attributes of God. .it. becoibes^^ 
h^i^t(Xsh(iwhow admirably thi^ expedient' unites, the 
panlaa o£ relenting guilty and the rewacrd of defective 
TJirtue, With the public ccxideninadoa of sin, the im^: 
proved order of the universe, and the most.pure avid qxKs 
altfid di^iay of divine glory. It becooaed kimiiso de** 
fend tW», doctriae. &<toi ev&ry imputation of ab«lrdi^> 
of injnst^oej or»cFuelty, bjy showing, lAatthe Fiatlter apf 
pointed, and the Son conaeqted,. to. the death of tljie» 
Cilosfi, fi^m moUves of the^ most tender^ wise, mid com,*/ 
pteheoske Jove ; titot the good resulting from it will be 
unbounded a»d eternal.; an2 thatthe pfflrdon of offend* 
C!:^ th|59}ig^ thi^ tni^dium displays the divine: heneiVOf- 
lenop in ^ iJWiner, fer more extcabrdinaryf, luoJtipI]^ 
a^d. h^pr^ssiye, thaji if God had caacdled our guilt by 
one single and sovereign act of grace. The faithful in^. 
structerwill also hold up the intercession of'ChxiiiSfe'ia 
its Sjc^iptural import and beauty. He willshow, that the; 
constai>t and successful agency of this.illustriouaadiio^; 
cate in behalf of offending nian greatly exalts both /ttei 
Father and Son ; while it effectually humbles and en- 
cpi^rages belipyers in their sincere, though imperfect 
aqts of worship and obedience. With what boldness 
may we draw near to the Holy of Holies, when we see 
our persons represented, and our interests espoused by 
thb great High Priest ! With what humility, repentance, 
and awe, are we inspired, when we find> |hat no les$a. 
person dian the Son of God, csm give us access to the 
presence of infinite purity I 

This leads us to observe, that the ridies of Christ ia 
his sacerdotal office, are intimately connected with rhis 
regal authority. His mediation was designed^ not to 
countenance, but to condemn and e;Ktinguish oiii? re- 
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heUion against the divine govemmeiitv It waslntenct 
ed not to (;aQcel, hut to multiply and enforce oilai moral 
obligations r to jgiv^e liiem a txMcubanding irtdueocib km. 
our tempers and lives. To accomplish this puiposee^. 
aAd to reward <!>iir Redeemer for his meritoriou3 h^niil-iC 
iation, the Father has invested him, with " all po\wr in: 
heated., ^od eSuth," and in |){irticular has taade /him 
*:' H»d oyer ftHtWiugs to the clwilrch.'' TMs mediattei 
rial KioghasgiviSilhis suhyectsa perfect constitutibhlDf: 
^venbncnt jto. direct their faith, to rammate their obe^i 
4teiice, 4nd to lensure their feliQity;i:j He has apjtamtcd) 
offlfcers to irterp-et and .mfof^ ^ ^Donstitutioot! ;Hc/ 
jadnoiinii^rs all the a&irs of prt^^Videneei^fbr the gixid df 
his spiritual eitipircf* Hfe send^ forth, hk Spirit to j^ver 
due QJbct to this mighty oppamtus^ rind to render it' 
^thcfjpower of God to salvation.": iHow pkasing to 
rbnmrk^.'piat, >Vhild the law of Christ^ id its 'doctrine^^ 
prescrijatibos, an4 .motives, is wonderfully fitted to dc^' 
^oy .the power of an^ 9:nd establish the intei'estof faoH^. 
iUBBs/ this provisionlt is made successful by foi ihwadb 
and divuie o^eratioa^ which begins jandomatuves in oui^ 
beorts^the temper and happukss pf tbbi sons of God 1 
Mow comforting the assurkiice^ that iht gospel^ }ilce a 
atfeitd teaveh^ ^all gradually pervade mi assimilate ih^ 
v^hatfe lut^^ of mankind, till all the kingdoms of the 
World iite become the kipgdom of our Lord and his 
^Tist! When his church is thus completed, thi^ meV 
diatbrial Sovereign will assume the character of a Judge,, 
jfj^i will display his dmne power, discemmentyjand jus^ 
tiee, in taistAg the dea4, in convening tiiem before his^ 
trffiflnSl, iii unfolding t($ public view the moral ehkrae-' 
ter df eacbi in pfohorihfcing tod executing the final serf^ 
t*nce, which dooms hife enemies to hopeless puni^? 
fStntf and instates l^s friencfs m the happiness aftd glo; 
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ry of his eternal kingdom. My brethren, what un-' 
searchable riches of knowledge and goodness, of merit 
and fidthfulness, of diving energy «nd perseverance, 
are exhibiteci by our Redeemer^ in discharging these 
high employments ? How immense the blessings, which 
result from their ej^ecution ! 

Which brings us to add, thai " the riches of Christ'* 
refer to Ae benefits, which his mec^tion' has pix)curedy 
a^- his gospel confers. ; The^e benefits ihchide, not on^r 
ly the-icompleteremissiohiof past ofifehees, but the re- 
covered image arid friendly intercourse of our Creator, 
with the animatitifg lio^e, and tiltimate possession, of a 
blessed, imitiartality: They •also comprise those out- 
ward ordinances,' which sensibly ratify these invisible 
blessings ;<:tvhich assist otjr coptemplation, pursuit,'and' 
cnjoymenlcpf tfifekn;' and engage us to correspcpding 
^flections and dutitss.i They comprehend the ji^st and* 
merciftil conditions,' to which the gospel salvadon is\ 
ani^xfed; together with.. the oflfer iarid conveyaiicc of 
that divine infliienee; which enables . us^ to perform, 
diem. : These ncbnditionsinay be summed up ih evan*- 
gdical faith, withi its genuii^ fruits. The r^quiremeiit' 
cif this flordial aiid ^rkctical belief is nqt, a (^>ricious oc. 
^bi^rai^. demand, but a proper, ijfeedful, . and gni* 
cidus prescription. For tMs feith yields due honour 
both to^Godand the Mediator. It freely submits to 
the divine government arid mercy.. . It gives the saviiig 
truthidn operative existence in our ininds; and thu;i- 
imparts to u& its :hoIy and happy iefects. Bvt tmbelie^ 
either iii sjpeculitiqn, temper, or pxaitice, jiinplicitly dfit 
nies both the Fathered the Son.: Jt spurfis-.the only 
remedy, which can give hi?alth. wd peace. [tQ the dis^ 
tennipered s<)uL Of course, it -nefiessarUy confirms 
the moral sickness and death of ^ patient In^ 
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this vtewy the threatening of destruc^on, which the 
g(is]^Menouno6s'upoiii infidels, is a rich display of .wis*^ 
dom^ equity, and kindness. It is wise and just, as it 
arms ithis divine religioi^ with sanctions equal to its im« 
portance^: It is>kind, as it seasonably warns offenders off 
tfccir. daiager^ and compels them by the great law of self 
presarvatioii to ^pscape from impending rain, and to iay^ 
hold on eOefnal life. . . a. 

We have enumerated tke leading topics of evangelical' 
instruction^ as denoted by the " unsearchable riches of 
Christ ;'? and it may be useful to add, that the original 
fywd here rcndGtcd preach, literally intehds to evangelize^- 
OT to pubUi^h a joyful tfxessage. The connexion furthefj 
implies,.' thkt^ to answfer this. description, ; our preachings 
or^.puUicationv'muslfmain^ centre in; Christ and his^ 
]OS^i|i|)tion. As Jo^us; JPwJist is<}eclared to! be ** the* 
<jhi$f jiomer stone*' df thei. spiritual fabric, which wai 
ifiarediby liKe prophets and apostles? ;so their humble^ 
8i|qc^ss0ri$ in these last d^ys JPdustl build on the same^ 
foundation. When the Christian, preacher' discourse* 
on natural religion afid mprality, he: should represent 
d^m paying hdmage to Jesus, as their great jRestoret 
and Exemplar, and binding their votaries to a newrfeet 
of njioral ; dutks^ qreated"^!^: the new discoveries of the 
gpspeL If he.trpa^ of. the ancient dispensations of 
providence and of religion, and ih, particular of the laws^ 
and predic^ons delivered to the Hebrews; he should- 
hold up thes? as cijther prefiguring or gradually introdac- 
mgthe pRoif'ts^D Se$d, in whom all the nations o£thc 
earth should be' blessed* If he inculcate Christian du*' 
ties,^ he should enforce them chiefly by evangelical mo*.; 
lives. Would he rouse the secure ? Let him urge not 
only the purity and the curse of the divine law, but the 
awful di^l^y ^ ^uman guilt and infinite justice in the 
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death of Christ, and the aggn^^^a^xIoomriiVMxrred Ulf 
those, who neglect this fere^tisaimion; WduMi^'hA 
^ide and encoiir^ the anxious amd! despondii^ soul t 
Let him hold up the riches of riie Sxviour, andfiimte: 
flic po6r, heavy laden sinner tp conie fordrvine treasutttt^ 
tor spiritual and eternal rest. Would he conwfoit awl' 
mvligorfete the. Christian? LethitnlH-hig apl»/tiew>tiief 
peculiar aids, supports, and rewards, kaurei^obo hfafrf>byi 
the PAiTHFUi, i.ND TRUE WitxFss. Lr^hortJ/flie 
gospel is an unbounded treasury,, from which the wis^ 
tod good steward may dispense portions suitable to 'iQ 
the varieties, aiid equal to all the wants ^reasohabte^^ 
hpsed, immortal beings, TUe«ridi^shefedepo3it€|ddf6) 
indeed unsearchable. . Their >wi)«h afflin6t -hi est^^^* 
cd. Their ainount eree§ids> ualbulsttion; i* A^llicy' 
could not be discovered by h&ih^rekson) and wei^ ^^m 
jfeintly revealed under the Jfewiih fecon6my; so tii^Jj^ 
cannot be fully comprehended by the most iBumihai*^ 
Christian^ flor eveni by tfee hi^h^^ a»igd^ Thi^ ttajff 
rf thought brings UB, in the^ ' ! . • 

Third plice, To the »^si&i? off the gospel minisiiy; 
^Pii^ d^^ign respects the inhabltatlts both of earth aii^ 
bf heaven. j . .' 

' 1 The immediate object orChristiah preaching is the' 
ihfetrtictiort of mankmdi 6r,'i\i the Itogliage of the ttxt; 
^ to make all iw^« see what is the fellb^ship^f tfi6 ihy^ie. 
ryV which from the beginning ctf the woi-ld hafh beert hid 
in God," The gospel is tctt styled k ^* W^stefy^* ^r 
seir^ti because in the eai^ly agesi it " \va^ hid iH Odd ;^^- 
that is, it was either wholly concealed in- the di^ifte^* 
breast, or imparted only to a few,> or coubhed ift* dstfi' 
predictions and tyjSes, The ahciefit iihufch receivfed" 
such hints of this merciful plan, as suited hetinfentstat^^f 
and the wise preparatory discipline undfe^^hici she itaa 
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plaidedJ ; .Tfa9.^r^t'bQdy e.ven of pious Hebrews had^ 
fainty and, in some respects, erroneous Tiews^ both of tho. 
mtvne-aEdbdesi^nedi extent of the Messiah^s kingdom* 
Tfae: equal. pactiibipation of uncircumcised Genjtiles with 
JewsT^; ia the bkssings of this kingdom, was a secret,, not 
dnlyifordgn, but .hostile to the &vourite ideas and ex- 
pttjtatioas of the latter. -When this mystery was fully 
di^losed, it filkd the aposties ivith wonder, their Hebrew ' 
converts^ with regret, and' the Jewish unbelievers with 
liage. Hence Paul, who was eminently the minister d 
Christ to the Genftile world, insists much on thi» 
generous, yet sur|)rising and offensive topic. Hiir 
lihieral: mind exuBs in amission, intended to abolish re* 
ligious distinctions, and to unite all nations into one 
affectionate and happy fraternity. He dwefls with rap- 
ture- on the grand idea of bringing all men into " the fel- 
lowship'^' of the gospel, or into a holy communion with 
eslch other under Jesus their common head. This sub- 
lime' purpose and effect of Christianity he infers from this 
fsrct^, that "God' created all things by Jesus Christ.**' 
As if he should say, It is rea^nable to expect, that the* 
common Creatof of Jews and heathens will be their im- 
partial and benevolent Saviour. 

' Agreeably, the merciful promises, given to Adam and 
Noah, were made to the whole human family. The di- 
vine covenant with Abraham ensured spiritual blessings 
to all nations. The selection of the Hebrews, as the 
peculiar people of Jehovah, was a needful and catholic 
provision for the highest good of the world. It render*- ^ 
ed that nation the public keepers, witnesses, and propa- 
gators of religious truth, both natural and revealdl. It ^ 
made them instruments of preparing mankind for a per- 
fect and universal religion. It still renders them au- 
thentic vouchers to Christianity, and will hereafter sig- 
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ilally contribute to its intended estdblishmenltFandiinflu^^ 
ence throughout the gIobe«.. v i,j :/; . .; i 

^ To carry thb grand device into gradual ekecutioi^ is- 
the appropriate business of pubUc Christian instructors J 
They are to expound, confirm^ and apply that great. 
^* mystery," which was early conceived and wrapped^ 
up in the purpose of God, but which the Scm of his 
bosom has fuUy declared. They: diould unfold this 
ancient and divine secrt^t in terms so 4>Iain, that cJl men, 
dven the lowest, may See it,j or, obtain such knowledge 
of it as may guide and mould their affections and prac- 
tice. They shpijjd guaijd ^gaipst that intellectual van- 
ity or refinement, which wouldj de^trpy the simplicity, 
the majesty, and force of sacirejd truth, by^ artificial oma- 
npient, or abstruse speculation* They should aim, like 
our apostle^ ^ot so much to please the elegant, t^e met- 
aphysipal, or the scientific few, as to impart slaving in- 
struction to all.. To accomplish this effect, to convey , 
the doctrines of salvation into every understanding . mid 
heart, the preacher must unite perspicuity and energy. 
^ mind richly stored with evangelical knowledge and 
goodness, must infuse light and warmth into his dis- 
courses ; while his corresponding example must render 
them doubly luminous and impressive. As the gospel is 
intended to unite all men in holy " fellowship," its min- 
inters should adjust their preaching and conduct to 
this design. They should point the attention of their 
hearers to those great tfuths and duties, which form 
the centre of Christian union. A zealous and joint at- 
, tachment to these should temper or extinguish that fjre ^ 
of cqntrove:rsy, which divided sentiments and Jealous 
feelings about small or doubtful matters have so often 
inflamed. It ill becomes the ministers of Christ to rend 
asunder his mystical body, by substituting the narrow 
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zeal of a party, in the room of that comprehensive spirit, 
which unites men to God, and to one another. It ill 
becomes them to contend, even for essential truth, in a 
manner unfavourable to Christian love, and its practical, 
fruits ; for such contention injures both the credit and 
moral influence of truth : it disfigures and endangers the 
gospel church, even by those very doctrines, which, 
rightly entertained, constitute her principal strength and 
beauty. It is by " speaking the truth in love,** and by 
carrying it out into a holy temper and practice, that 
Christians are to grow up into one compact, flourishing, 
and glorious community. 

Let us, then, to whom the dispensation of the gos- 
pel is committed, sti'ive, by our doctrine and spirit, by 
bur united exertions and prayers, to make it productive 
of these blessed effects. As stars in the firmament of 
Zion, let us diflfuse the light of evangelical truth, not 
only to the best advantage, but to the widest extent. 
Let our fervent intercessions and labours never rest,' 
" till all metij^^ even^ the remotest climes, are brought 
into the Christian " fellowship ;" till the whole earth is 
filled with divine glory and human bliss. Nay, more ; 
let our benevolent views expand even beyond the limits 
of our species and world. For, 

XL The Christian religion and ministry were design- 
ed for tlie benefit of '^ principalities and powers in heav- 
enly places." The gospel church and its sacred insti- 
tutions are mirrors, which exhibit to superior intelligen- 
ces, " the manifold wisdom of God." That man is but 
a link in one mighty chain of being \ that there is a con- 
nexion or mutual subserviency between him and higher 
orders of creatures, analogous to the union, which per-, ^ 
vades the visible system, is a sentiment congruous to 
reason, and established by revelation. Both the Old and 
p p 
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Kew Testament introduce various ranks and countless 
multitudes of celestial spirits, as deeply concerned in 
the affairs of our world, especially those, which relate 
to the church. By this intercourse they at once greatly 
contribute to the common gooJ, and teceivei vast addi- 
tions of personal happiness. While their benevolent 
agency in the Messiah's kingdom is an immediate 
source of sublime and increasing delight ; it is attended 
with new, progressive andbeatificdiscoveries of the divine 
glory. To search out, to adore, and to enjoy theperfections 
of God in his works, is their unceasing employment and 
felicity. The redemption of man, in all its connexions, 
at once exceeds, illustrates, and unites in one perfect 
whole, the preceding and concurrent operaticMis of Deity. 
It ^ves to admiring angels an exhibition of his char^- 
ter, more diversified, harmonious, and complete, than 
the volumes of nature and providence had ever sug- 
gested. With what high improvement and satisfaction 
ftiust superior beings behold and enjoy this manifesta*^ 
tion! The ^* manifold wisdom,"- presented in it, must 
eminently seize their attention, enlarge their knowledge, 
and exalt their devotion. How wonderful must appear 
that contrivance, which renders this little globe so im- 
p(Mtant to the beauty, variety, and happiness of the uni-- 
verse ; which forces even human rebellion and ruin to 
swell the triumph of order, rectitude, and bliss ! How 
comprehensive that wisdom, which has erected so many 
different theatres for the display of divine glory ; which 
has adopted one form of administration for the sinless 
natives of heaven, another for its apostate citizens, a 
third for disobedient man ; and which has so combined 
these diversities, as to make them jointiy conduce to ulti- 
mate and general good ! How profound that intelligence, 
which, by subjecting the Lord of angels to abasementand 
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d^^ not jfor their ^^uilty brethren, but for a lower or- 
der of sinners^ is eflfectually repairing the loss of the 
former^ by the restored virtue and felicity of the latter ; 
wd which, by this expedient, has provided for the incor- 
poration of redeemed men and angelic beings in one 
<conGrmed and glorious community ! 

It -is important to add, that these heavenly spirits 
derive their knowlec^ of this "manifold wisdom" , 
jchiefly from the gospel dispensation. It was, in a great * 
degree, veiled even from them, till it was i:ev^aled to t^e 
apostleSj and by their preacWng imparted to the worlctv 
These invisible ministers of Christ and his church gain- 
ed a clear insight into this mystery, by witnessing l^s 
Itfe ^d dieath, lu$ resurrection and ascension ; by seer 
ing ancient types and prophecies fulfilled and illuniinated 
by these events ; by hearing the import of these facts 
.expl^nedby authorized Christian teachers j and by ob- 
scrvir^ their tcani^cendent and 4ivine eflFects on the hu- 
Uian characterand condition,. These sources of inforr 
mation reflected new lustre on tjie several dispensations 
4)f God to mankind. They exhibited the whole ^a 
of divine condiK:t from Adam to Christ, as one harmo. 
nipus, yet diversified system, leading by the nicest and. 
stirest steps to a glorious cpnsummation. \Vhile t^ey 
/ducidated the manifold wisdom of God in his former 
pro^dii^> they especially unfolded his deep and^be- 
n^evojent de^gn in so long deferring a clear and general 
discovery of his n^ercy. Wise and gjod spirits, both 
pn earth and in heaven, now see with delight the beauty 
of this arrangement. They see, that in this w^y die 
^orld was traijoed up by gentle degrees for this sublime 
ireyelation ; that it r^eceiyef^lemn attestaticm and digni* 
^ from a long and vast apparatus, gpii^ before and ter- 
mina^ng in Hi; that a friU eii^perim^nt had been made of 
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human philosophy and govenunent, of natural theology 
and virtue ; that Christ did not appear till the pure relig- 
ion ahd morals, taught in the first ages, were lo3t be- 
yond hope of recovery ; nor, until the union, peace, 
and learning of the world had opened a door for the easy 
and general diffusion of his gospel ; in short, that he came 
at die precise period, when the political, moral, and re- 
ligious state of the globe invited, yea, cried aloud for a 
gracious, supernatural, and universal dispensation. 
They also behold this merciful religion wisely adapted 
to all the exigences of those to whom it is offered. Fir- 
ed with these discoveries, the holy and benevolent angels 
ferventiy sing, in (Concert with the redeemed, the new* 
song of the Lamb ; " Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain, to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and 
strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing." Yea, 
so immense is the sum of glory to God, and of happi* 
ness to the moral creation, arising from the work and 
tfie knowledge of human redemption, that every crea* 
ture in the universe is introduced, as joining the con- 
cert of praise, and saying, " Blessing, and h6nour, and 
glory, and power be unto him, that sitteth on the throne, 
and to the Lamb, forever and ever." 

Our subject in review furnishes a satisfactory reply 
to a frequent suggestion either of humble diffidence, or 
of cavilling infidelity. The lowly and fearful mind is 
sometimes ready to view the gospel as incredible, be. 
cause it unfolds riches of condescending love so great 
and wonderful, as to confound rather than encourage be- 
lief, especially when contrasted with the mean and ill. 
deserving character of their objedt. The sceptical phi. 
losopher is likewise apt to view it, as a strong objection 
to Christianity, that it exhibits the Deity lavisfhing hit 
best treasures on our inconsiderable world, which is 
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but an atom in the intelligent universe. These diffi- 
culties are easily removed, by observing, that if it was 
not below the dignity of God to create all things by Je- 
sus Christ, it is still less below him to redeem many 
millions of his rational creatures by the same glorious 
Person, and thus to recover them to that moral perfec- 
tion, in which his own dignity and happiness consist. 
Man, though comparatively mean, rises to inconceiva- 
ble importance, when viewed in his relations to tlie uni-* 
verse arid eternity. As he possesses a soul capable of 
endless advances in knowledge, usefulness, and bliss ; 
so his connexions with other beings, according to scrips 
ttire and rational probability, render the scheme of his 
recovery a source of unbounded improvement and joy. 
What though the immediate scene and objects of this 
redemption be low and obscure? This circumstance 
only heightens the splendour of redeeming power and 
wisdom, condescension and grace ; just as the poverty 
and weakness of the Saviour and his early disciples gave 
new evidence and glory to his religion. Was it not 
highly worthy of the Supreme Ruler, not only to reclaim 
an apostate world, but to reunite it to his holy enipire, 
and to render this union a mean of eternal praise to 
himself, and good to the universe ? Thus, sound phi* 
losophy, by enlarging in our minds the intellectual cre- 
ation, enhances the importance, and of course the credit 
bility of the Christian redemption. 

While these great ideas dispel the mists of unbeliev- 
ing doubt and sophistry, they furnish gospel ministers 
with the noblest incitements to zeal and magnanimity. 
What though their office be despised, and their mes- 
sage opposed, by the secret or open enemies of that 
God, whose government and mercy they recommend. 
Mid of that Saviour, whose unse^chable riches they 
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preach? Is it not enough to animate and console them, 
that all heaven is on their side ; that celestial pnncipali. 
ties and powers are their brethren and fellow labourers ; 
that they are acting with and for the universal x^hiwch, 
the holy creation, and the common Head and Father of 
Jx)th ? Shall it not comfort us, that every instance of 
our fidelity and success, every repenting sinner^ jevciy 
improved saint, w^ho ever i§ converted or edified by 
our ministry, creates new joy both in heaven and eiarth, 
and brings additional honour to the name £ind kingdom. 
of our Lord? How sublime is the prospect of that day, 
when all the fiuthful ministers and hearers of the go^pd 
shall be assembled together, and form one grcat^ vfxcr 
dium to reflect the glory of Gpd in the face of his Soq^ 
QT\ admiring kindred spirits, and at once to exQite and 
assist their eternal praises ! T]bat wQt may share in the 
triumph of that day, let us explain and recommend the 
gospel of Christ with such fidelity, clparness,^ and force, 
that all men within our reach may. have the best advaur 
tages to see, and the strongest, niotivea to en^brace it. 

These sentiments, , dear Sir, are addressed to yoij 
with peculiar tenderness and ardour. What lowly, yet 
l^levated feelings must they rouse in your bosom at th^ 
affecting moment ! If Paul, that unrivalled minister pf 
Christ, was humbled to the dust by the greatness of his 
^ce, and by personal unworthiness and insufficiency ; 
what reason have we to be abased by similar views ? 
Your entrance on this employment, and your perform^ 
imee of its duties, will, I trust, cherish a solemn impresr 
(ion of that human apostasy, and divine mercy^cwbioh 
originated the scheme of redemption. You will study 
!ind unfold this scheme with a deep sense of your own. 
concern in its great discoveries and requirements. 
This manner of beginning and conducting your ipims? 
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try will render it a constailt school of humility, and this 
humble temj^er will accelerate the growth of every in- 
tellectual and virtuous accomplishment. It will open 
your mind to truth, and' make you ingenuous, devout^ 
and industrious in acquiring it. It will fill your hear^ 
your ministry, and life, as it did those of St* Paul, with 
^ constant stream of piety and charity, with exemplary 
modesty and contentment, patience and equanim- 
ity, amid the trying vicissitudes of your present 
condition. The spirit I now recommend, far from 
leading to base timidity or servile compliance, will 
nourish true dignity and independence of character* 
It will preserve you from the meanness of selfish ambi« 
tion and vanity. It will enable you to enjoy popular 
admiration, and even the esteem of the wise and great^ 
with a sober and thankful mind, and to improve them> 
as means of more extensive good. 

Your heart, I doubt not, gratefully admires the con- 
descending grape of our Lord in calling you thus early 
ii^to his public service under circumstances so highly 
auspicious. You will show your gratitude for these to- 
kens of his favour, by affectionately publishing his *un^ 
searchable riches, by tenderly adjusting your public and 
private addresses to the several descriptions of your hear- 
ers, and by using every effort of prudent 2eal to bring all 
men into the sacred fellowship of the gospel. Your 
concern for the best interest of mankind, your knowl- 
edge of the Christian system and reverence for its di- 
vine Author, will forbid you to accommodate its high 
discoveries, duties, and sanctions, to the taste of modern 
pride, or licentiousness, or unbounded liberality. They 
will constrain you to insist not only on the external de- 
cences of a civil, or occasionally solemn deportment, 
but on a radical repentance of sin, a cordial trust in the 
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Saviour, a universal purity of heart and conversation, as 
indispensable conditions, and even ingredients^ of the 
gospel salvation. 

May you, Sir, largely imbibe the generous and cxalt-^ 
ed views of the text. May you centre your glory, pleas- 
ure, and wealth, not in the splendid and amusing trifles 
of this world, but in resembling those great spirits, with 
whom you are called to act in reuniting men to God and 
one another, and thus extending the triumph of divine 
benevolence and created good. By a steady contempla- 
tion and pursuit of these objects, may you be qualified 
to mingle in human society, with a safe and dignified, 
yet easy affability. May your intercourse with men, 
like that of your Master, be open and free, yet pure and 
instructive. May it convince the most cheerful circles, 
that wlule the good Christian and minister can enjoy, 
with temperance and even refinement, the decent pleas* 
ures of this life, his chief satisfaction and excellence 
spring from afar higher source. May your pastoral un- 
ibn with this people be long and happy ! May they and 
their beloved offspring, and even many of their unborn 
posterity, be your hope and comfort in this wwld, and 
your eternal crown of rejoicing in the kingdom of heaven. 

Respected brethren of this church and society^ we greet 
you on this joyful occasion. We shared with you 
in the affliction occasioned by the sudden death of your 
much esteemed Belknap, and by the early resignation 
of his worthy successor. While we offer our affectionate 
and devout wishes for his confirmed health, and long 
protracted usefulness to the church of Christ, we blejjs 
God for his distinguishing goodness in fixing your 
speedy and united choicJe on a person, w^hose gifts and 
virtues promise great ministerial usefulness and honour. 
That this promise may be realized, we ask for him not 
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csAy your ccmtinu^ esteem, but your tender and liberal 
indulgence. Though he is soon to be cprnmissioned, a$ 
a humble fellow-^vorker with celestial principalities and 
powers, yet he is fer fix>m possessing at present their 
strong ^d iounortal constitution. His delicate health 
and you&ful age, combined with his conspicuous st^tioa, 
his arduous service, and the weight of public expectation, 
plead both with him and with you for the care of hb val- 
uable life, as a mutual and sacred duty. They also so» 
licit the animating conciurence of your Christian prayers 
and examples, of your steady, solemn, and edifying at-^ 
tendance on his ministry, of your best exertions in your 
several connexions ^nd employments, to support the 
honour and extend the influence of vital religion. By 
this conduct you will cheer and strengthen his anxious 
mind, and secure to yourselves the gracious presence 
and benediction of God. Brethren, may your hearts be 
comforted, being knit together in love. May your so- 
ciety, with its new pastor, cemented and adorned by 
gospel fdth and charity, become a spiritual " building 
fitly framed together, and growing up to a holy temple in 
the Lord.*' 

Men and brethren of this numerous assembly : If it be 
the office and glory of' ministers to publish the mystery 
of Christ, it is your corresponding duty and privilege to 
receive and obey it. To you as well, as to them, is 
committed a trust of the most solemn, extensive, and 
lasting import. The minds of many at this day are so 
filled with the present and political advantages resulting 
from Christianity, that they seem to forget its high origin^ 
intention, and issue. Son^c are even willing to consign 
to the clergy the exclusive honour of that temporal good, 
which religious institutions promote ; for they will not 
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lend them the weight of their uniform examjde and in-^ 
fluence^ But be not deceived; aa the gospel came* 
from God, so its leading object is to train you for that 
glorious and immortal community, of which he is t^e 
head. This end cannot be attained, unleiss you heartily 
comply, and steadily co-operate^ with the Cbristijai sys- 
tem. Let this serious occasioiv direct your views to that 
far more solemn period, when all the litde interests of 
tini^ shall be lost in the momentous scenes erf eteniity. 
" Seeing, thai, tiiat all these things shall be dissolved, 
what manner of pei^pns ought ye to be ki all holy eon- 
%'ersation and godliness !?* " The Lord grant'' to you 
raid me, " that'^ we *^ may find mercy of the Lord itt 
that day;" that we may be humble monuments of his 
praise, " when he shaH come to be glorified in his saixits^ 
and to be admired in all them that believe^" 



The Benefits of AfiiictloB, 



Hebrew? j^U. 9, IQ. 

Furthermprj^^ ^e have had fathers of our fleshy V)ho eorr 
reeled us ^ and V)e gave them tieverence: shafl roe not' 
much rather be in subjection to the feather of spirits^ 
and live? For they verily fpr a few days chastened us' 
after their (mn pleasure ; but he^ for our prqfity thap 
we might be partakers nflus holiness. . 

y y HAT instrviptive and soothing words are these tp 
4jie sons ?u^ d^ugbt^rs ojF aflGiiction! Do tJ]ie very l|ght 
and feelings of nature teach us to receive the corre^on? 
of the fethers of our flesh, our meaner and mortal part, 
with reverence, with love, with a quiet submission to th^ir 
authority, wisdoin, and benevolence, in this salutary disr 
eipUne? And shall we npt much radier he in &u^jectioi> 
to the Father of spirits, the parent of our nobler and imr 
mortal part, the author of our spiritual and divine life, 
l?y which M^e become his children in the highpstand hapr 
piest sense ? Shall w? not receive his paternal correcr 
tions with dutiful respect^ with a hearty submission to 
tis will and design in them ? 3h.qll we not thus be in. 
subjection, and live ? Yea, livi^ in the npjjlest sense. By 
this submission to our Father in heaven, we shall be im- 
proved and carried forward in a hdy and heavenly life, 
smd gradually refined an4 matured for the life of sngels 
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and perfected spidts in glory. For, as the apostle pro. 
Ceeds, " They verily for a few days chastened us ;" that 
is, dur ing our puerile years, or in order to our good 
behaviour and welfare during this short and dying lifi^; 
"after their own pleasiu*e;" according to their falli- 
ble, and frequently erroneous judgment; and some- 
times according to their capricious humour, or hasty 
imgovemcd passions ; whence it happened that their 
chastisements were not always strigtly just ; either pro- 
portioned to our desert, or adapted to our real ben- 
efit : *^ but He for our profit ;" that we may learn and 
practise the most beneficial lessons ; which are all sum- 
med up in this, " that we may be partakers of his holi- 
ness ;" of that holiness of which he is himself the a.u- 
thor and pattern ; the centre and end ; and in which he 
supremely delights. 

The words thus explained present a train of excfellfeflt 
^eas, which are always seasonable and useful to crdi- 
tures in our situation, surrounded with so miny scen^ 
of calamity and distress ; but which' ire peculiarly sila- 
sonable at fliis juncture, when the Father of oxir spirit, 
iias iseen fit to visit us wi!h a rapid succession of awJEhl 
and ^grievous dispensations.* For, wtthin the spacfe df 
less iJian fourteen days, he has stripped tfcli society df 
four of Its trienibers ; all of whom, except tR6 last, vrtth 
cut down in the prime, or thfe niidst df iBfe ; ahd, in ad- 
dition to this, he has called ia considerable hnml^r of 
f&mJIies in this place, within that confipkss bf time, t6 
bury an aged parent and brother, v^hb Had spent s6h]te 
part of his life in tile bosom of this parish, aiid at lehgtfi' 
expired on its borders. So qiiidk a series, knd so great 
a crowd of bereavements, by which ho less ttah tWdve 
distinct familleis in this place krtj at dnde fhblirning thfe 
deaths olf very near relations, has, i thiitik, never b^ 

^ This discourse was preached Mar. fl% lf90t 
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exceeded, nor more than once equalled, sinci my con* 
flexion with the socie^. And can we suppose, that so 
many successive strokes of our heavenly Father's rod 
have HO important meaning ? Reason as well, as scrips 
ture, forbids the idea. No, my fellow mortals and fd^ 
low mourners, our dying and dead friends are kind 
messengers to us from our infinitely wise aM good 
Father ; or, as the pbet happily expresses it, 

<< Are angel|i sent cm errands full of love ; 
Tor us thef languish, and for us they die ; 
And shaU they languish, shall they die in vain }** 

Let us, therefore, in the further prosecution of thid 
subject, attend to some of the errands on which these 
messengers are sent ; or, in other w6rds, consider in whit 
respects those fatherly chastisements, which God lays 
upon us in the death of our friends, are designed and 
adapted for our prc^t. The text indeed speaks of divine 
corrections in general ; and it must be granted, that aH 
God's afflictive visitations have the same general Ian* 
guage, the same kind and benevolent tendency and de« 
fiign; they are all calculated to embitter ^n to us, to 
mortify our pride, vanity, and worldly affection ; to 
rouse up our minds to a just, deep, enlarged, and most 
salutary train qf thought; and, in a word, to exercise 
and brighten the whole circle of Christian graces ; par^ 
ticularly i&itii, patience, humility, submission, supreme 
love to God, and trust in him. 

Let me further preitxise, that the deaths of our fellow 
men in general, where there is no special tie of kimlred, 
of friendship, or even of acquaintance to unite us to them, 
hold up very profitable instructions to our minds ; and 
every wise and pious observer will reap some improve* 
ment from them* He will learn more and more of the 
vanity of man, even in his best est^e : he will grow 
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more humble, and dependent oa the eteraal God : he 
will read the dreadful evU of sin on every coffin and eve 
ry tombstonip : h^ will feel biniself caljed and roused 
by every d^ath he witnesses, to prepare for his own^ 
and to put ev<^ry tjiing in the best readiness for his soL 
cmn entrance into tlie etjern^l world. And if every in^ 
stance of human mortality is thus prpgn^nt with rich 
profit to the attentive mind, much more tho^e, wjiiclj 
strike nearest to our hearts, which tear from us bujC 
dearest lovers, friends, and acquaintance ! 

Jjtt us survey a nuniber of particulars, in which the 
removal of these is calculated, and may be improved, 
for our benefit. And 

First, It shows us the insufficiency and emptlnes9 
of the most beloved and valuable creature comforts,, 
To render this observation more impressive, let m« 
instance in some of those connexions, which death has 
lately broken asunder^ Some of you have lost a son in 
the bud of chil4hood, or the flower and glory of youth, 
None, but the fond hearts of parents can tell, how dear, 
how interesting, how transporting these comforts ?ire ; 
how they twine about our heartrstrings, and engross 
that affection and dependence, which are due only to 
the Being of beings. And none but the parental bosom 
can tell how it tears the very soul, when God roots up 
these tender plants, and withers the blossom froni which 
we fojidly expected 3uch rich and pleasant fiiiitl 
Where is now your delight, your hope, your towering 
fabric of expectation, ye bereaved, mourning parents ? 
Alas ! buried in thp same coffins and graves with your 
depsarted children I What a lesson is here of creatiu^ 
. emptiness \ Some of you have lost a beloved partner, a 
bosom friend, who was your helper and your support 
finder die d^lycare^ and difficulties of life » your sec» 
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ond selfj to divide yoiir sorrows and double your joys ; 
ind with tender and faithful assiduky to promote your 
interest and comfort/ But God, by removing this prop> 
is teaching you, in the most forcible manner, what a 
weak support^ what a poor helper, what afeeble, short 
lived friend this is on which you have so fondly leaned I 
Others of you have lost a parent, who was the guide, the 
counsellw, the guardian, of your younger years ! but 
death is now teaching you the insufficiency of such a 
guide and patron, who has left you in the midst of your 
journey, through this dark and perilous wilderness- 
Others have lost a beloved brother ; and God, by this 
dispensation, is teaching you, that the ties and sweets of 
natural brotherhood and friendship are a very scanty, 
pt^darious foundation on which to build solid, permanent 
happiness. Thus the deaths of any near and much 
loved friends proclaim, with a very loud and affecting 
voice, the vanity of aU created comforts, and warn us in ' 
the language of the poet, 

Beware what earth calls happiness : beware 
All joys, but those that never can expire. 
Lean not on earth ; 'twill pierce thee to the heart ; 
* A broken reed at best ; but oft a spear ; 

On its »harp point peace bleeds, and hope expires. 

IL The death of our friends is calculated to lead, 
yea, drive us to a more impiediate and constant depend- 
ence on God. The stream is dried up in order to force 
us back to the fountain- These twinkling stars set in 
darkness, in order to make us prize and seek the beams 
of the Sun of righteousness. These earthly idols arc 
turned out of our hearts, to make room for the King of 
glory, the sovereign beauty and good, to enter and fill 
them. While our friends were alive and flourishing^ 
stround us, we were apt to trust in and Kve upon tliem ; 
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tp rest as it wercourxvliole weightupon them; to maker 
tfaem our rd^ge and hi^ tower, our sun find our 
^dd. But when death comes and beats down this. 
tpwcTy and bleaks this shield to pieces, and turns, this 
feeble sun into darkness, then we feel a kind of necessi- 
ty of looking out for someb^er refuge ; of looking and 
fiying to God, as our sun and our shield ; then the atten-; 
tive and pious mind will eagerly rep^r to the Bible, the 
fountain of divine consolations, which flow in that bless- 
ed voluine, and will feel a new, a seasonable nelicf, and 
delight in surveying those kind, condescending charge* 
ters and relations, which God and his Son have there, 
assumed, for the comfort of his people in all their vari* 
ous distresses^ 

For instance ; when we lose an earthly parent, Iwth. 
what pleasure will the thoughtful and serious rnind^ ia 
such a circumstance, read, and, as it were, cling to diese 
words of thepsalpiist ; " When my father or my mother 
forsake me, then the Lord will tafae me up." Or whea 
the Christian loses the dear companion of his life, with 
what eagerness and satisfaction does he fly into the 
arms of Jesus, a§ 9 bosom friend, a husband, a com- 
panion, who ca|i never foil hiip I And in the loss of •a 
natural brother, what pleasure is therie in the thought^ 
that Jesus Christ is become the naitural, sympathizing 
brother of man, by partaking in our nature and sorrows, 
and offers to become our spiritual brother by regenerat- 
ing and adopting grace ! In short, the loss of any dear, 
earthly connexion, is powerfully adapted, as a mean tq 
make us prize, and seek, and secure, a spiritual, 
indissoluble connexion with the inlfinite God and his di- 
vine Son, in whom we may regain, to unspeakable advan- 
tage, the endearments and sweets of all those relations 
and ties of love, which death has broken, or can di^olve. 
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IIL The removal of dear friends calls to an im- 
portant trial of our love to God, and submission to his 
sovereignty. • When God tears frdm our anns and our 
hearts some favourite creature, he hereby practically puts 
the same question to us, which Christ did to Peter; 
" Lovest thou me ? lovest thou me more than these creJi- 
ture delights ? Art thou willing to resign them at my 
call? Thou hast called me thy Lord and Sovereign ; I 
am now come to bring thy sincerity to the test. Art 
thou willing I should be sovereign in this instance ? 
Canst thou give up thy dearest comforts to me — ^to my 
absolute disposal? I gave up my Son to death for thee ; 
and hast thou any thing so near and dear to thee, as my 
Son was to me ?" 

And now, ye bereaved mourners, what answer do your 
hearts give to these divine questions ? Do you find, up- 
on trial, that you really love God and his will above all 
things, so that you can surrender any thing when his 
pleasure and gloiy demand it ? If so, what a comfortable, 
what a glorious example is hereby exhibited of your 
gracious sincerity ! an example which at once greatly 
honours God, edifies and strengthens good men, ]^re- 
sents matter of conviction to the wicked as well, as affords 
great satisfaction and benefit to yourselves. There is no 
frame of mind so sweet and so reasonable, as a cheer- 
ful and entire acquiescence in the will of God. And 
this salutary lesson is to be chiefly learned in the school 
of affliction. And perhaps no kind of affliction is better 
fitted to teach it, than this. In many other calamities 
there is such a mixture of human interposition, that we 
are ready to imagine we may be allowed to complain, 
and to chide a little ; , and, while we feel a mixture of 
indignation against the instrument, we are apt to forget 
the great First Cause and Disposer of qur trials. JBut 
R r 
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here it is so evidently his hand, tha(t we must refer % to 
him ; and it will appear daring inipiety ta quarrel at* 
what is done. In qi^er instances^ w^e can at least flatter 
oxirselves with hope, that the calamky iBay be diverted, 
or the enjoyment recovered : but here, alas I there is no 
such hope; for the last fatal stroke is irrecoverably giv- 
en ; so that oppositicm is vain ; and a forced submission 
gives but little rest to the mind : a cordial acquiescence 
in the divine will is the only thing in the whole worlds 
that can ease the struggling heart, and restore it to true 
peace. Remaining corruptions will w&ck in the best 
Christians on so trying an occasion.^ This will lead them 
tQ an attentive review of the great reasons for submission. 
It will lead them to press these arguments oh their owr* 
souls, and to plead them with God in prayer; till at 
length the storm is laid; and tribulation worketh pa- 
tience, and patience experience, and experience a hope^ 
which maketh not ashamed, while the love of God is so 
shed abroad in the heart, as to humble it for every 
preceding opposition^ and to- bring it to an entire and 
delightful approbation of all that so wise and gracious a 
Father has done j giving up every temporal interest and 
enjoyment to his disposal, and sitting down with the 
sweet resolution of the prophet, — " Although the fig-tree 
shall not blossom, neither shall fniit be in the vines ; 
the labour of the olive shall fail, and the fields shall yield 
no meat ; the flock shall be cut off from the fold, and 
there shall be no herd in the stalls ; yet I will rejoice in 
the Lord, I will joy in the God of my salvation.'' When 
we are brought to this, the whole horizon clears at once, 
and the sun breaks forth in its strength. 

IV. The deaths of beloved relatives are dispensations 
excellently adapted to lead us into a deeper knowledge 
of what is amiss in our hearts. They, as it were, sift 
our carnal and perverse hearts to the bottom, and bring 
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Up to our view a great deal of lurking pride, selfishness, 
idolatrous affection to creatures, and rebellious opposi- 
tion to the Creator. These evil dispositions, perhaps, 
lay quite out of sight, and in a great megfeure dormant, 
«b'loWg, as Grod smiled upon us, and gratified our ardent 
desires with a constant series of temporal comforts. 
But, when he reverse's the scene,^and crosses these fond 
inkilimitions ; then our pride and selfishness begin to' 
^well, and burst into impatient and .murmuring senti-^ 
ments against Mm. Then our* extreme reluctance to 
|)arting with creature comforts at Gbd^s command, ancf 
the long and excessive sorrow, which attends the parting^ 
stroke^ too plainly shows, that we insensibly idolized 
th,ese comforts, that we placed the creature in the room' 
/ ^ 4;he Creator, and that we are re*ady to quarrel with 
JGk)d for distuAing us in our sitiful idolatry/ Thus'tbef 
Scnool of bereavement teaches lis more and more of the 
depths of widcedness in the human Ibeart, and our press? 
|ng need of supematural grace to rectify th^se disor^ 
ders ; and thus tend^ to promote a spirit of deep iiumil- 
Sty, earnest praycrftihiess, godly self-jealousy, and coa- 
starit vigilance. 

'V. Tiie deadi of friends pjperates for dur profit^ Vfi'eri 
it awakens us to a solemn and tender recollection of our 
€6riduct toward them, wfeeffKfeJ- it has been in all refspects 
riglft or not; arid when it^q^ickens us in our duty to 
surviving jelatiyes. While they ard alive and present 
with us, our htegtect of duty toward thetja does not so 
6pon strike bW^ consciences. But when die stroke of 
death divides them from us in this world forever, we 
are Veady then to bethink ourselves, whethjer we have 
fully perforjned our duty to them; ^* jpid i always ren> 
der that filial tiffection, that submissive tenderness to my 
departed parent, which became a fchild ? Did I pay due 
)u»iour and obedience to parental instructions, counsels, 
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and admonitions, es^pecially those, whigh regarded my 
religious and eternal concerns ? Did I carefully and feith* 
fully instruct the child, which Ihave lost, in the gre^t 
things of God, of heaven, and eternity, and endeavour 
to train him up for the service and enjoyment of his 
Cr^tor? What have I done for the spiritual and ever, 
lasting welfare and comfort of the dear partner, or brothr 
er, whom Providence has now placed beyond tiie 
possibility of ever receiving any further benefit from my 
friendly assistance? O did I live and cchi verse with my 
now deceased relative, as became those, who werebreth^ 
ren and companions in t^^e spirit as w^, as in the flesh? 
pid we ende^^vour to quickqn each other's pious zeal and 
Ipve, and help one another onward: in the road to 
heaven ?'* O how must such inquiries convict the best 
of us, of very great negligence toward our, belove^jl 
friends, who arejiow departed! And. how pow^fuUy 
must such a coaviction, operate to overwhelm us with 
penitential f^ipfjor such neglects; ^d to double our 
zeal and dilig^pce toward those, who yet survive ! TTiis 
will be the most substantial proof of, our affection both to 
the dead and the living. And could our deceased rela, 
tivep^^rise fro^i their graves, or address us froni the 
invisible world, thejf; would ^ call upon us to show our 
respect in this way,, by wp^j^ not so much fw them^ 
as for ourpelvfs and our qhildien ; by turning the wholq 
tide of our affections and sorrows for them, into the 
channel of r^dpubj^d ^eal and care for th^ salvation pf 
pur own souls, and those of our dear suryivjijpg friends. 

I might mention many other particulars in which such 
strokes of bereavement are well adapted means of ptrof- 
iting the living. -Rut here, to prevent mistakes^ I must 
subjoin this e^cplanatory observation, that these divine 
chastbementSjin order to their jreaching these salutary 
^nds, mustbe accompanied on^thc .one hajnfl with the 
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inwsurd tpching$ and impressions dT divine gmce, and 
on the other, with sincere desires and endeavours on 
QQrvfMurt to endure and improve anght, If those, who 
are visited with these corrections, pay little or no attea» 
tion to the great moral purposes for which they are sent j 
if they do not make it their great concern to learn those 
^vine lessons, which they are designed to inculcate ; if, 
instead of this, they either stupidly overlook, or scorn* 
fully despise, or peevishly censure, or disconsolately 
sink under God's chastising hand, in all these cases, 
affliction, instead of profiting, will rather harden and con^ 
firm them in their evil dispositions. Tljerefore, by way 
of improvement, 

ist. We may Ic^n the true import of the phrase, whicl| 
is so often on ow tongues, in our addresses^ both to God 
and xtitn^ I mean when we express a wish, or a peti- 
tion, that such an afiliction may be sanctified to ourselye$ 
Q.r to others. Then isaftictiqn sanctified to a person^ 
when he is truly sanctified by the affliction; or is so 
profited, as to be made a partaker of Code's holiniess i 
wl^ his love and conformity to God, and preparation 
for the final enjoyment of him are hereby increased* 
*' O that this bereavement may, be jsanctificd to me," is 
% language frequendy spoken ; but what sense, ov what 
sincerity is there in this. expression,, as used by thoso 
p^sons, who appe^ir to have no thought nor desire of bct 
ing made better by their afiliction ; who manifest mo 
earnest solicitude to have their proud, worldly, idola-^ 
trous affections cured by this discipline ; but who wiU 
pei;haps indulge those very unsanctified tempers undef 
the rod, which directly contradict and defeat a sanctified 
and beneficial improvement of it ? Again, 

2. Our subject teaches us, that th^ best way of 
mourning our departed friends, is by really profiting by 
their deaths ; by living as they desire j by livhig agreer 
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ably to their dying advice ; to the forcible eloquence of 
their expiring groans, their solemn fimerd solemnities, 
and their sacred, J>ut mouldering tonibs : to behate in 
such a manner, as would best please and gratify them; if 
they could distinctly view our conduct from the world 
of spirits. It is riot enough, ye mourners, to drop a 
few tcars^ at the decease or burial of your dear rela^ 
tives, and then go away and forget, or treat with neglect^ 
the silent and soft address of their death beds, or their 
last friendly counsels to you, and good wishes and pray- 
ers for you. To do this, is to act as senseless a part, as 
the herds, which trample and graze upon their graves f 
it is to tread under feet their agonies, totrifiewidi their 
anguish, and frustrate their cjeath. Therefore, 

3. Let us all examine how we have felt and behawd 
under such strolccs as these. Especially let those of us 
make the inquiry^ whose hearts God has lately wotirid>' 
ibd in this way. Let each of us ask his own heart. 
Have I seen the emptiness of creatures, and recalled my 
hope and confidence from every thing below' God ?i 
Have I, in this severe trial, felt my heart bow in qul^t 
subjection to the great Father of spirits ? Have I showed^ 
that I loved God above the dearest creature enjoyments^ 
so that I could willingly acquiesce in his sovereiga 
pleasure, ^nd give up my beloved friend at his demand? 
Have I, by this affliction, been led into a more thorough 
acquaintance with my own heart, and been made truly 
humble and penitent for those inordinate, those idola-' 
trous, those rebellious affections, which lurk there?' 
Have I be^n led to a serious review of my past behaviour 
toward my relatives deceased ; and do I feel thankful to 
God for whatever kindness and duty he has enabled me 
to perform to them, and penitent for every instance of 
nisglect and unfaithfulness ? Am I quickened hereby tq 
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greater zeal and fidelity in discharging my duty to my 
surviving friends ? Do I fed mylieart more disengaged 
from earth, more weaned from life, more reconciled to 
death, and more attracted to the world of spirits, now 
another beloved object has gone thither before me ? Do 
I feel and live more as a borderer on the eternal world, 

since a part of me has iibw fled to it ? And am I ready 
to follow, if I should quickly receive the summons ? 
Happy, thrice happy, those mourners, who are taught 
to improve the death of friends to such noble purposes ! 
The temporal loss, in this casCj is converted into infi- 
nite, immortal gain. ButV any of ujs are not engaged in 
making this improvement, we have reason to mourn 
with an emphasis ; for we have lost not only our dear 
relatives, but likewise the whole spirit and benefit of the^ 
affliction. We have cause to weep, not merely over the 
dead bodies of our friends, but over our own stupid, 
dead, miserable souls, which are a thousand times more 
shocking spectacles. 

r To conclude ; let all the members of this society, 
whether old or young, parents or children ; whether part- 
ners in the nuptial relation, or brethren and sisters of 
the same family ; let them all attend to those important 
l^sons, which such a crowd of deaths addresses to each 
of them respectively. By these strokes as well, as in 
numberless other ways, God has been often vs^aming 
and reproving you. O beware ! lest, by a stupid or per- 
verse disregard, you incur that awful doom. Proverbs 
xxix. 1. **He that, being often reprovei>, har- 

PENETH HIS NECK, SHALL SUDDENLY BE DKSTROt^ 
ED, AND THAT WITHOUT REMEDY.'' 



Pennon xxu. 



On the Duty and Advantages of worfhip- 
ping God.* 



Psalm xcv, 6. 

comcy let us ivorship and b(m down ; let us kneel before 
the Lord our Maker. 

XN an age, like the present, when the duties of piety, 
especially the public offices of devotion, arc either 
superficially attended, carelessly omitted, or openly 
ridiculed ; when everything, which indicates a scrupulous 
or fervent performance of them, is styled vulgar Supersti- 
tion or enthusiasm ; it may not be unprofitable to employ 
a few moments in explaining, recommending, and 
vindicating the good old practice of worshipping the 
Lord our Maker, The earnest invitation to this duty,, 
contained in our text and in numberless similar passages 
of scripture, prove, that the observance of it is of high 
antiquity, and has ever formed a distinguished trait in 
tiie most excellent human characters. 

To worship God, in the largest sense of the phraise, is 
to entertain just sentiments of him in our understandings, 
with correspondent affections toward him in our hearts ; 
and to manifest these in our external language and 
behaviour, especially in solemn stated exercises of adora- 
tion and praise, of prayer and thanksgiving. The scver- 

♦ The subsjtance of this discourse was delivered at a public lecture, in 
Harvard University, Feb. 25, 1794. 
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al inward afiections toward the Deity, which constitute 
the soul of acceptable worship, and of all religious good- 
ness, may be summed up in two words, veneration and 
love ; the former comporting with the majestic and aw- 
ful, the latter, with the more amiable and beneficent attri- 
butes of God. 

That we ought to possess these internal feelings to- 
ward our Maker, and to express and promote them by 
frequent acts both of private and social worship, may be 
proved by various topics of argument. 

Such pious exercises are, in the first place, fit and 
bepiutiful in themselves. 

They correspond to the nature both of God and man* 
They are a just tribute .to the various perfections and 
relations of the Deity, and most congenial to the nobler 
powers and affections of his dependent and rational off- 
spring. Is it not entirely reasonable and congruous, 
that we should admire supreme greatness, dread infinite 
power and justice, love perfect goodness and beauty, 
confide in unchangeable mercy and truth, and cheerfully 
submit to unerring wisdom and rectitude ? Does not 
our conscious, unceasing dependence upon the Being, 
who made us, oblige us to constant prayer ? Does not 
every ray of comfort and of hope, which enlightens and 
cheers our existence, demand our fervent gratitude and 
praise to him, who is continually dispensing these re- 
freshing beams ? Does the tenderness of a parent, the 
fidelity of a friend, or the still greater virtues of the pat- 
riot swell our bosoms with unutterable sentiments of 
grateful respect? And is the original, the universal Par- 
ent, Friend, and Benefactor, the great Inspirer of every 
thing, which is amiable or kind in his creatures ; is he 
to be treated with cold or contemptuous neglect i Shall 
those overflowings of heart, those ardent acknowledg- 
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ments, which imperfect human exceflence and benefi- 
cence command, be ridiculed as foolish superstition or 
enthusiasm, when paid to the infinite summary and 
fountain of good ? How absurd is that philosophy, how 
preposterous those pretensions to wit or liberality, which 
can tlius pour contempt on the most rational and noble 
employment of man ? The eye of true philosophy per- 
ceives a far higher fitness, proportion, and beauty ia 
such devout exercises of intelligent creatures toward 
their infinitely glorious and beneficent Creator, dian in 
the application of similar or equal mathematical figures, 
one to another, or the most orderly mutual adjustment 
of natural bodies. It pronounces that Being to be' the 
proper adequate object of our understandings and hearts, 
who is at once the first truth and the sovereign good. 
It procl^nis him to be a pitiful and wretched philoso- 
pher, who stops at visible effects and secondary causes, 
while he overlooks or despises the prime Mover, the 
glorious, all pervading Spirit of the universe. Sound 
philosophy, therefore, both natural and moral, directly 
leads to devotion, and terminates in it, as its proper end 
and its highest perfection. 

We may add, the main dignity of our nature, as dis- 
tinguished from the inanimate and the brutal, consists 
in our capacity of contemplating, adoring, and enjoying 
the great Author and Ruler of the universe. 

Man, therefore, is evidently constituted the high 
priest of the visible creation, and is placed *in this au- 
gust temple of the Deity, that he may oflFer up the in- 
cense of devout homage and praise for himself and for 
all inferior creatures. 

It deserves our special attention, that mankind are 
plainly formed for this sacred employment, not only in 
their individual, but also in their social capacity. As wc 
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are capable dF, and strongly inclined to society, and de- 
rive a large portion of our pleasures and advantages from, 
a mutual communication of our thoughts and feelings; 
it follows, that our devotional sentiments as well, as oth- 
ers ought to be expressed, enlivened, and improved by 
social intercourse, or by united petitions and thanksgiv* 
ings to the common source of all our blessings and 
hopes. As there are in every society, whether domestic 
or literary, religious or political, common privileges, 
<5omforts, and wants, a due sense of these cannot be man- 
ifested but by common or joint exercises of devotion. 

Accordingly, social or public worship of the Deity 
has been instituted and practised by all nations of men 
from the beginning tq this day ; and the appointment of 
a weekly Sabbath, for this important purpose, is coeval 
with the creation. 

Which leads us to add, that devout exercises toward 
the Most High are frequently enjoined in the Word of 
God, as an essential part and instrument of idrtue. The 
worship of our Maker in the closet, in the family, and 
in public, is recommended in scripture by precept and 
example, by divine incitement and promise. 

This remark anticipates, and sufficiently refutes an 
objection, which is sometimes brought against vocal, 
and especially public addresses to our Maker. It is 
smd, that these outward forms are of no advantage either 
to God or man ; that rational homage to our Craator 
consists wholly in proper sentiments and dispositions of 
mind ; and that these are best cultivated by private 
study and meditation.. 

To this we reply, if these pious sentiments arid feel- 
ings exist with due vigour in our bosoms, they will 
break for A into direct and fervent acknowledgments ; 
they will prompt the most open and expressive testinio. 
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nies of respect and gratitude to their infinite object. 
This assertion is verified by the obvious fiame and 
constant experience of mankind. How did the rever- 
ence and afiection of Americans toward their admired 
Washington burst forth into the most emulous and 
ardent expressions of love and hofiour, when he fe- 
voured the several states, a few years since, with his 
presence ? 

In short, the propriety and obligation of public relig. 
ious worship are enforced by three distinct arid weighty 
considerations. 

First, by the regard, which we owe to the Deity. 

As we have already shown, that pious inward senti- 
ments and emotions toward our Creator are the glory 
of our nature ; so a decent and manly avowal of these 
sentiments, before the world, is a tribute, which we owe 
to God as well, as to man. This avowal is strikingly 
made by public devotion. Certainly no sober person 
can think, that he discharges his duty to God, if his pi- 
ety shrinks from the public eye, and conceals itself un- 
der th^ veil of retirement, as though he were ashamed 
of his intercession with the Author and end of his being. 

If, my brethren, we really believe in the existence 
and perfections, the revelation and providence of God, 
let us show our faith by our practice ; not indeed by an 
ostentatious, superstitious, or fanatical display of relig" 
ioug^ strictness and zeal ; but by a regular attendance on 
those venerable Christian institutions, which are signifi- 
cant and honourable memorials of the Deity to all the 
surrounding world. If a principle of rational and scrip- 
tural piety be established in our hearts, it will be gener- 
ous, ardent, and diffusive ; we shall feel, that our own 
solitary homage is too small a tribute to the Being, 
whom we adore ; we shall wish to kindle the same de^ 
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vout flame in every creature around us ; and, like the 
fervent psalmist, we shall call on the earth and heavens, 
on angels and men, to unite in swelling the song of praise* 
Which leads me. 

Secondly, to enforce this duty by the regard we owe 
to mankind. , 

Even enlightened deists and atheists have confessed 
the utility of reli^on, and especially of Christianity, to 
human society. Consequently, on their own principles, 
they ought to reverence and suppprt those institutions, 
by which its influence is preserved and diffused. But 
how much greater is this obligation on those, who pro- 
fessedly believe not only in the excellence and useful- 
ness, but also in the divine authenticity of the gospel • 
who believe, that it is at once a well adapted and divinely 
appointed mean of making men good and happy, botfi 
for this world and the next? How eminently does this 
consideration bind the duty before us on those, whose 
wealth, station, or influence renders their example pecu- 
liarly efl&cacious on the lower orders of society ! Com- 
mon humanity, and even policy as well, as Christian 
benevolence should induce such persons to go before 
the multitude in the road of exemplary virtue and relig- 
ion, particularly in a conspicuous regard to the duties 
of public Christian worship and institutions on the 
Lord's day, which are granted to be peculiarly benefi- 
cial and consolatory to the poor and labouring part of 
the community. It is a just and striking observation 
of the great Mr. Neckar, that ^^ the appointment of a 
day of weekly rest and social worship, especially as 
connected widi public instruction in Christian piety and 
morality, is a most benevolent act to the great mass of 
mankind, and the result of enlarged and generous poll- 
cy, if viewed merely in its aspect upon the order and 
happiness of society. ' ' 
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How import^it, then, is it, that the dependent and iU 
literate multitude should be taught and encouraged by 
the example of dieir superiors duly to estimate and im- 
prove these precious advantages ! How cruel, how ex* 
tensively pernicious the effect, when the pow are in- 
structed by the conduct of the rich,\nd the more igno- 
rant by the practice of the learned, that there is no trtth 
in the doctrines, no obligation in the precepts, no advan- 
tage in the public ceremonies, no reality in the consola- 
ticMis and hopes of Christianity ! This leads me to add, 
V Thirdly, that these public exercises of religion are 
recommended to us by the great private advantages^ 
which may accrue to ourselves. 

Even those, who move in the highest or most illumi- 
sated spheres of society, may derive much improvement 
from this source. Their religious and moral principles 
will receive new vigour and confirmation by the habit 
of openly avowing and exercising them in the presence 
and society of others. The weekly return of these du- 
ties suspends that perpetual current of professional busi- 
ness, of worldly cares or amusements, which would 
otherwise leave litde or no leisure nor disposition for se* 
rious reflection. It calls us away from the scenes of 
dissipation ; awakens the mind from its enchanting de^ 
lirium ; places its own moral picture steadily before it ; 
and makes it feel its connexion with a moral governor 
and an eternal Judge^ It enlightens and awes ; it quicks 
ens and comforts us afresh with the great principles and 
prospects of revelation. In so impure and tempting a re- 
gion, as the present world, the inost contemplative, im- 
proved, and virtuous characters need a frequent an^^ 
lively inailcation of those divine truths, by which relig^ 
ious goodness is nourished, and fortified. How much 
more needful, then, is this inculcation to the igncwant^. 
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the careless, and the vicious ! To lall which, we iflay 
add, that the gracious presence of God, by his awaken- 
ing, sanctifying, and comforting Spirit is, by the prom- 
ises of scripture, eminently connected witK a serious 
and uniform attendance on the duties of his sanctuary. 
In this respect ** The Lord lovedi the gates of Zion 
more, than all the dwellings of Jacob." 

These observations anticipate and sufficiently answer 
several modern objections, which are brought against 
the public forms of religious worship. 

Can a person, then, duly realize and be properly af- 
fected with the constant presence, the transcendent per- 
fections and benefits of the Deity, without testifying his 
regards to him by the exercises both of private and pub- 
lic devotion ? Besides, devout affections, like all others, 
are not only naturally expressed, but enlivened and in- 
creased by correspondent, external behaviour and lan- 
guage ; insomuch, that every sincere act of worship, 
even in private, cherishes the inward flame of devotion, 
and promotes every pious and virtuous disposition in a 
far more effefttual manner, than can be done by mere 
contemplation. 

But public worship produces this effect in a still high- 
er degree ; for it raises and improves devotional feel- 
ings by the power of sympathy and example. The pi- 
ous fervour of one is hereby communicated to anoth- 
er, and thus extends its influence to all the specta- 
tors. 

It also refines and strengthens the social affections. 
By frequently approaching our heavenly Parent, in unit- 
ed worship, we are led to feel toward one another, as 
children of one family, as standing on a level in the 
presence of our impartial and merciful Judge ; and thus 
it levels the little distinctions of rank, of personal or 
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mental accomplishments ; cherishes a truly republican 
and Christian equality ; and cements all classes of soci- 
ety in the bonds of mutual kindness and charity. 

In short, social worship, joined with public, religious 
instruction, is the grand instrument of spreading knowl- 
edge and civilization, humanity and piety, through the 
community, and of handing them down to future gen- 
erations. , 

It is evident, that these great objects could not be at- 
tained by private reading, meditation, or even devotion, 
however seriously or steadily performed. Suppose, for 
exaniple, the anniversary of American independence 
were observed only by those refined individuals, who 
could entertain and improve their minds by reading or 
reflecting on that great event in studious retirement ; 
would this answer the purposes of such an annual com- 
memoration? Would it diffuse and imprint upon the 
public mind a just and impressive idea of our glorious 
revolution? Would it enlighten and warm the rising 
generation with the sentiments of American freedom 
and polity ? Would it serve to transmit these sentiments 
to our unborn posterity ? Your own reflections immedi-- 
ately answer these questions, and apply them to the sub- 
ject before us. 

I have dwelt the longer on this subject, because a 
careless, and even contemptuous disregard to the duties 
of piety, especially to the public offices of devotion, is 
a leading feature of the present age. A punctual and 
serious attendance on these religious forms is ridiculed 
by many, as vulgar superstition; while every thing, 
which savours of inward, fervent devotion, is styled fa- 
natic delusion. It is readily granted, that both super- 
stition and enthusiasm are very absurd, uncomfortable, 
and dangerous things. We will also grant, 'that the re- 
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l%|oo of many of our ancestors was deformed with a 
mixture of these gloomy uigredients. Bat, while we 
eagerly fly from these extremes, let us not precipitate 
.ourselves into the opposite evils. Let us not neglect and 
* despise all devotion both in its inward spirit and exter^ 
vlai institutions. Let us remember, that piety towards 
our Maker is our first and highest duty ; that it is the no- 
blest and the only sure support of moral virtue and social 
CHrder ; aoid that a regular observance of the outward 
Signs and means ci religion is the only method of pro- 
moting and perpetuating its influence in the present and 
succeeding generatikHis* 

Were these forms wholly laid aside, a sense of relig* 
ious> moral, and even civil propriety and obligation 
would rapidly decline, and the great mass of the people 
sink into pagan ignorance and barbarity. Accordingly, 
the Roman emperor Julian, a very sagacious and bitter 
enemy of Christianity, was so struck with the good ef- 
fects, which public worship and instruction had mpoa 
the Christians of that age, that he recommended their 
example in this respect to his heathen subjects, and di- 
rected their philosophers to give stated weekly lectures, 
as the best method of restoring and extending .their old 
idolatrous religion* 

The ideas suggested in this discourse ought to have 
peculiar Mfeight with such a respectable society, as I 
am now addressing. Both God and man jusdy expect, 
that the first University in America should be die prime 
nursery and pattern of every species of excellence, both 
intellectual and moral. Be ambitious, then, my young 
hearers, to fulftl this reasonable expectation. Remem- 
ber, that enlightened and warm devotion toward your 
Maker, expressed and promoted by an orde^y and se>* 
T t 
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nous attendance on the daily and religious oblations of 
this literary family as well, as on the weekly solemni- 
ties of public worship, is necessary to complete your 

/ character, both as scholars, gentlemen, and Christiansy 
and to secure your future acceptance, usefulness, and 
honour in the higher departments of civil and religious 
society. 

Let me then urge this duty upon you by every argu- 
ment of common propriety and decorum ; of humanity 
and friendship to the lower classes of the people, who 
look to you for an example ;' of respect to Imman and 
divine laws, and to the sentiments and practice of the 
wisest and best men in all ages ; of genuine regard to 
Ae welfare of your country, and to our own true peace 
and glory in this world and the next as well, as due rev- 
erence and gratitude to your infinite Creator* Be ever 
on your guard against every thing, which might betray 
you into a contempt either of religion itself, or of the 
means, which are necessary to support it- Beware of 
the fashionable scepticism and scoffing infidelity of the 
age. Beware of that liberal, but false philosophy, which 
places the whole duty and happiness of man in the cold 
performance of civil and social virtue. Remember, 

. that the interests of morality and of society are essen- 
tially connected with those of religion. Beware too of 
that thoughtless levity and that unbounded love of pleas- 
ure, which too toturally spring up amid the sunshine 
of wOTldly affluence, joined with youthful vigour and vi- 
vacity. An ii\termixtui^e of decent and manly amuse- 
ment is at once graceful and beneficial in the period of 
youth, and amidst the fatiguing studies of a collegiate 
life. But a perpetual giddiness of mind, which never 
pauses to reflect seriously on the high destination and 
prospects of man, or which hurries along in an unceas- 
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ing care^ of iow and debasing indulgence, is very un- 
becoming the votaries of science, who ought to be capa^ 
l)le of more close, ^refined, philosophic thinking and act- 
ing, than vulgar mortals, and ought never to sacrifice 
the noble enjoyments of rational and moral, of relig- 
ious and immortal beings^ jto. trifling and sordid pur- 
suits. 

Bewaie too of that learned pride, or vain self conceit, 
which is apt to raise young students, in their own imag- 
ination, above the need of public, religious instruction 
or worship, or which inspires disgust and contempt of 
^very public speaker or performance, which falls below 
their high and delicate standard. Remember, that the 
great design of public devotional exercises is not merely 
to entertain, or even to instruct, but to excite, express, 
and promote pious ^nd virtuous sentiments of heart ; 
and that persons of the most improved understandings 
n^ed, and may be benefited by them in this view, even 
though they suggest no new idea to their minds, nor 
afford much gratification to a nice and curious taste. 
It also merits consideration, that a large majority of our 
comnion worshipping assemblies, on the Lord's day, is 
composed of illiterate hearers ; that these peculiarly need 
the advantages of public, religious instruction ; and that, 
in order to meet their capacities and feelings, and thus 
accomplish the most extensive good, the learned speaks- 
er and his more delicate hearers, must be generously 
willing to forego many pleasing refinements hotji of sen- 
timent and expression. Such condescending and be- 
nevolent sacrifices are recommended by the best writers 
on pulpit eloquence as well, as by the best models of 
it, which the world has produced,. 
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These free, but fnendly hints of advice will, I hope^ 
be received with the same candid temper, with vdiich 
they are pven; and may they operate by the divine 
tdessing to revive the credit and practice of serious devo- 
tion in this important nursery ; and hence may it spread 
into every department of the American community. 



Sermon xxm. 
On Forgiveness, 

Matthew vi. 12. 

Forgive us our debts j as nioeforghe our debtors. 

HAT divine model of devotion, of which these 

words are a part, is equally distinguished for its bi^viQr 

and fulness, its plainness and grandeur, its universal 

smtableness and importance. In these several respects 

it unspeakably transcends the highest productions of 

man. While it unites the interests of heaven and 

« 

earth, of time and eternity, in six short petitions ; it is 
remarkable, that the three first of these respect the name, 
the kingdom, and will of God ; while the other three 
contemplate our own temporal and spiritual^ welfare. 
This arrangement as well, as the reason of things, in- 
structs us to set up the honour and pleasure of Deity, 
and the general happiness of his moral empire, as the 
prime object of our prayers and pursuits, and by this 
to direct, limit, and consecrate our desires of personal 
and inferior good. We are to ask our daily bread, the 
pardon of our oficnces, deliverance from temptation and 
all evil, not merely for selfish purposes, but with a lead- 
ing view to the service, the glory, and enjoyment of 
our Maker. 

The petition, selected for our present consideration, 
directs us to pray toGod for ihc/orgroeness of our debtSj 
and to enforce the request by a plea founded on our 
foi^iveness of the debts or trespasses of others. 
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The phrase our debts is equivalent to our sinsj as it 
is expressed by another evangelist. Our sins are prop- 
erly styled debtSy because they render us debtors to the 
injured law and honour of God, and the violated order 
and peace of his dominions, and in sbme cases direcdy 
infringe the rights of our fellow creatures. Of course 
they lay us under obligation either to repair the injury 
committed^ or to suffer a penalty proportioned to it, 
Consequendy, iht forgiveness of our trespasses is a gra- 
cious discharge from this obligation, or from this debt 
of personal satisfaction or punishment for our transgres- 
sions. The petition before us is, therefore, a request, 
that God would release us from the threatened and de- 
served penalty of his just, but violated law, and. finally 
treat us, as though we had never offended. It implies 
a request, that our merciful Sovereign w^uld ^ot only 
cancel our past guilt, but confer on ^s all the privileges 
and comforts of his reconciled and patenial favour, and 
introduce us to that transcendent blessedness, which 
the gospel covenant ensures to those, whose transgres^ 
sions are forgiven. 

In contemplating the forgiveness of sin, three things 
claim our special attention, viz. the original source, the 
meritorious ground, and the appointed instrument of 
this blessing. 

Its original source is the free, unsolicited benevo- 
lence of God. Its moral ground * is the meritorious 
obedience and sacrifice of his Son. Its appointed con- 
dition is a penitent and obedient faith, or such a tem- 
per and conduct on our part, as become guilty offend- 
ers, favoured with the offer of mediatorial mercy. In 
othei^ words, the terms of remission, prescribed both by 
the gospel constitution and the fitness of things, are a 
deep repentance of sin, a cordial acceptance of offered 
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pardon, as the free gift of God through the atonement 
of iiis Son, fervent love and thanksgiving to our merci-, 
fill, forgiving Father and Redeemer, and a zealous care 
to imitate and honour them by forgiving and doing 
good to our fellow servants, and by the studious prac- 
tice of universal holiness. 

These observations illustrate both the propriety and 
tlie true import of the petition before us. For since a 
spirit of evangelical repentance, faith, and obedience is 
essentially pre-requisite to forgiveness, and since the 
daily, moral imperfections and irregularities even of the. 
best Christians call for the fresh exercises of humble 
and believing penitence, in order to a renewed remis- 
sion of guilt ; it follows, that daily prayer to God for 
pardon is die proper and indispensable duty of all ; for 
it is but a natural and decent expression of conscious 
depravity and guilt, of becoming humility and repent- 
ance, and a suitable acknowledgment both of the sove- 
reign mercy and justice of God. Hereby the humble 
suppliant pays due honour both to God and the Media- 
tor, to the law, which condemns sin, and to the gospel, 
which pardons it; he cordially owns and extols the 
righteousness of the one, and the grace of the other. 
The spirit, therefore, of this petition, implies, that the 
person offering it not only feels himself to be a sinner, 
but heartily condemns and forsakes every evil propensi- 
ty and practice. Without this disposition, the offender 
virtually justifies his disobedience, declares- his resolu- 
tion to continue in it, and spurns that mercy, which of- 
fers to pardon it. If such a person verbally beg divine 
forgiveness, he evidently does it in a manner perfectly 
unmeaning and hypocritical ; at best he resorts to it 
merely, as a refuge from impending but unmerited pun- 
ishment, or an opiate for a disturbed, self-condemning 
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inindy or a comforting lioence for futiife tfansgresaons. 
It is plain, both from reason and scripture, that sueh a 
hoUow and even insolent petition cannot be accepted by 
tibe Deitjr, and that a heart, truly bumbled and contrite 
for its ofienceS) must give life, and beauty, and efficacy 
to the prayer of the text. This contrite and penitent 
disposition must also be united with evangelicid &kh, 
ex- a constant regard to the mediation of Christ, » the 
af^M>inted channel of God's pardoning mercy. This is 
. what is naeant by praying in idle name of Jesus, which » 
every where required ki the New Testament, and which 
forms the leading trait in the prstferi of Christisms, a» 
distinguished from those of heathens and infidels^ 

Anodier virtuous dii^ositicHi, which ought to cham^ 
tcrize our supplications for divine forgiveness, is a cor- 
responding temper towards our fellow <»«atunes ; " for- 
give us. our debts, as we forgive our debtors." By 
*^our debtors'* j^e intended tliose, who, in any respect^ 
injure us, either in our persons, reputation^ interest, or 
comfort.. The Christian duty of forgiveness does not 
require a stoical or affected insensibility of such injuria 
ous treatment ; fc^ the gospel aims to regubte, not to* 
extinguish the innocent feelings of nature. Nor does 
the duty before us forbid our expressing to the injuri- 
ous party a proper indignation and grief at his miscon- 
duct, and prudently attempting his conviction and 
amendment : on the ccwitrary, the scripture enjoins us 
to go to our offending brother, and privately tell him his 
fault: its direction is, " thou shalt not hate thy brother 
in thy heart; but thou shalt in any wise rebuke him, and 
not suffer sin upon him." This tf^t implies, that a neg- 
lect to reprove an offender is a proof of hatred rather, 
than of love. Nor does the duty in question prohibit 
us from seeking satisfaction from those, who have in- 
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jured us. The laws of God, of self preservati(m, and 
of civil society warrant us in such cases to do justice to 
ourselv^. Accordingly, the rules of Christianity re. 
quire the injurious person to go and make satisfaction 
to his offended brother, and even to defer the perform^ 
ance of religious worship, till he has liionestly attempted 
ibis reconciliation ; and without this previous step his 
acts of devotion will not be accepted. Now if the gos- 
pel obliges the offender to give satisfaction, it authorises 
the party offended to expect and demand it» Nor does 
this duty universally imply an obligation to express our 
forgiveness in direct terms to those who have wronged 
us. We are bound to do this to those offenders only, 
who cpn^e to us with a due acknowledgment of their 
fault and desire of oi^ forgiveness. 

But the duty of forgiving offenders implies, in the 
First piace, that we sincerely love them notwidistanding 
their injurious conduct. The second great -command 
of the law, t^u shcUt love thy neighbour, as thyself, is im- 
mutably binding upon every man, especially on every 
Christian ; and nothing in himself or his neighbour can 
excuse his violaition of it. ^ If my brother has transgress* 
cd this law of love in his behaviour to me ; this will by 
no means annul my duty to him. If I truly loved him 
previously to his offence, and heartily forgive him since ; 
i sh£dl still feel the same benevolent aftection towards 
him as before. Agreeably, our divine Lord extends 
tfie duty of love to our most malignant and injurious 
foes : " I say unto you, love your enemies ; bless them 
that curse you ; and pray for them that despitefuUy use 
you.** It is clear, therefore, thsft the indulgence of an 
angry, sullen, or malicious disposition towards a person, 
who ha9 wrcMiged or affronted us, is a^ remote from the 
u u 
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spirit of ChiifitiHn forgiveness, as darkness is from light, 
or hell from heaven. 

Secondlj'. This duty implies a sincere desire and rcr 
solved pursuit of the welfare of those, who have injured 
us; and a heart felt satisfaction in their temporal and 
spiritual prosperity. This is the immediate fruit of that 
affectionate good will, which, as we have just seen, is 
included in forgiveness. The man, therefore, who 
thirsts for revenge on an offending brother, and eagerly 
lays hold of opportunities for it -^ or who beholds with 
pleasure his misfortunes and ruin, has a spirit direcdy 
opposite to that of the text. 

Thirdly. This duty requires a readiness of mind to» 
confer with the offending party, to be reconciled to him 
on mild and equitable terms, and upon his offering due 
satisfaction, to comfort him with a frank assurance of 
our forgiveness and kindness. Consequently, when a 
person observes an unreasonably distant and strange 
behav iour towards an offending neighbour, and studious* 
ly avoids every opportunity of conversation and recpncile- 
ment ; or insists on very rigid terms of accommodation ; 
or lastly, is yj^rr^flf into a reconciliation, and with great 
reluctance expresses his forgiveness ; in each of these 
cases he betrays dark symptoms of a secret grudge or 
enmity, inconsistent with the Christian spirit. In a 
^ word, the temper of forgiveness in us must be habitual, 
constant, and universal ; it must immediately exert it- 
self on every occasion of provocation or injury without 
waiting for the offender to come and make satisfaction ; 
that is, we must instantly and uninterruptedly feel toward 
him such a frame of heart, as we have just described, 
even though he persists in his offensive conduct. This 
is evidently implied in the petition before us ; which di- ., 
rects us to exercise a forgiving spirit towards all, who 
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have injured us, as often as we pray to God for his par- 
doning;mercy . What a solemn obligation does this im- 
posp upon us to cherisjh a constant flow of good will to 
iJl, evento our most unreasonable and persevering foes ! 
In another place our Saviour directs bis disciples, 
**when ye stand praying, forgive, if ye have ought 
against any man ; that your Father in heaven may for- 
give you." Accordingly, an mspired apostle cautions 
us " not to let the sun go down upon our wrath ;" for in 
this case we should be unfit for our evening devotions, 
and could not lie down to slepp with Christian confidertce 
and peaice. The same apost^ directs us, whenever and 
wherever we pray, to lift up holy hands %vithout wratA. 

These observations suggest an important distinction 
on this subject; I m^n the distinction between two 
kinds of for^venessj one of which may be styled ^^/j<fo- 
olent^ the other complacenttal. The first is always our 
duty toward? all men, let their general character, or 
their special treatment of us be what it may. The cir- 
cumstance of their having gready wronged us, or of 
their denying us Christian satisfaction, by no means dis- 
solves or even lessens our obligation to forgive them 
so far, as to treat them with tender compassion, with 
cordial and active benevolence. But complacenttal 
forgiveness is not always pur duty ; tbat is, we are not 
always bound to restore or receive the offender to our 
bosom, a^ a Christian brother and friend ; for the mat- 
ter, spirit, or circumstances of his ofience may be such, 
as to ^ye us just apprehensions, that he is not a sincere 
Christian ; or at least such, as to suspend his present 
right to Christian privileges ; in which case we are 
obliged, by gospel rules, tx> withdraw our Christian 
confidence and fellowship fi-om him, till by credible to. 
l^ens of repi^ntance he has restored hin^lf to our broth. 
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crly charity* The want of accurate or serious attention 
to this distinction has ocdasioned great misfe&es both in 
opinion and practice. Some, on the one hand, have 
indulged and justified, both in themselves and others, a 
^irit and conduct towards offenders, directly contrary 
to humane and Christian good will, upon the plea, that 
these persons have injured ' or hai'e justly oflfend- 
cd them, without duly confessing or repairing tiie 
WHHig, and therefore, that they are under no obligation 
tofiM^ve them. Otfiers, on the contrary, have imbib- 
ed such lax, or as they choose to term it, such liberal 
notions of Christian candour, forgiveness, arid charity, 
that they are for extending them to almost all charac- 
ters indiscriminately : they seem disposed to tolerate, or 
at least connive at considerable and repeated irregularities 
in their brethren, rather than exercise the ri^d and pain- 
ful discipline of private reproof and public censure : tfiey 
[dead, that our divine Master commands us to forgive 
an oflfending brother not only seven times, but seventy 
times seven, and that, if he trespkss against us seven 
times in a day, and only say, / repent j we are directed to 
receive him to our charity ; that is, say tiiese interpre- 
tiers, we are to set no bounds to the expressions of our 
Christian lenity and forgiveness towards the errors and 
imperfections of our brethren. But have these indul- 
gent critics observed, that the last of their favourite texts 
expressly limits the tokens of our charity, by suspend- 
ing them on this condition, if he turn again unto thecy 
and say^ I repent. By the offender's turning again unto 
us is meant his changing his disagreeable conduct, and 
turning back to us with evident contrition and desire of 
reconcilement: accordingly^ the phrase of turmngof 
returning to the Lord is frequentiy used for cordial re- 
pentance of sin, and reconciliation to God. By his 
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sctying^ I repent ^ b doubtless meant an apparently sin* 
pere or credible exhilMtion of repenlance ; otherwise he 
only adds insult to his oflfence, and dms involves falm* 
self in still greater scandal. On the whole, our Saviour 
in this text is expressly speaking of a Chiistian brpdier ; 
diat is, one who in the main appears a real Christian, 
He sujqx)ses him to trespass sen^en times in a day^ that is, 
to be often surprised by natural temper, by the remain- 
ing force of old vicious habit, or by pressing outward 
temptation, intp.such deviations from duty, as are evi« 
dently conti*ary to his ruling disposition andchaiact^. 
He quickly recollects himself, lamoits his sin, voiunta-^ 
lily turns about, and confesses it to his oiBfended fdlo«(r 
Christian widi natural marks of evangelical penitence^ 
In this case it is agreed on all sides, that he beocHnes en- 
tided to our brotherly charity and comnmnion, as diough 
he had never offended. But there are many supposeable, 
yea actual instances of offence, which essentially di&r 
^m this in some and perhaps in all the particulars just 
stated. As such instances do not &U within dits rule 
erf our Saviour ; of course the guilty offender can claim 
only our tender compassion and benevolence, but have 
no tide to our peculiar Christian esteem and fellowship. 
Having defined die nature offor^ving our debtors, 
let us briefly advert to its obligation and importance. 
These are strikingly indmated in the petiticxi before 
us. f'or here we urge this plea for divine forgive- 
ness, and take this encouragement to expect it, that 
we feel a di^osition to for^ve others. The particle as 
used by Matthew b a note of similitude, not of equity ; 
and implies, that we ought in this respect to resemble 
the cUvine benevolence and mercy; and the particle^ 
used by Luke is not casual, but demonstrative ; it is not 
a plea of merit, as though our forgiving others were a. 
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deserving reason of God*s forgiving us ; but a plea pf 
grace, implying a humble assurance of his pardoning 
inercy, arising from the consciou^ess that his Spirit has 
formed us to a godlike, forgiving temper. It therefor? 
imports, that the exercise of such a temper is at once 
our important duty, and a necessary and certain evL* 
dence of our gracious state. Agreeably, the importance 
of this temper is inculcated by the whole tenor of thf^ 
gospel. This spirit is emphatically the very genius 
of Christianity : it breathes through its peculiar doc* 
trines, precepts, institutions, examples, and motives. 
It is eminently enforced by the views, which the gospel 
gives of the abounding mercy of God, and of the life 
and death, the mediatorial undertaking and redemption 
of his Son Jesils Christ, especially of the import of hi* 
last sufferings, and his dying prayer for his murderers ; 
** Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do." When we further consider, that an Ainforgiving 
and revengeful spirit is very mean and odious in itself, 
and unspeakably tormenting to its unhappy subjects j 
that it violates those principles of mutual equity and 
brotherhood, which bind men together ; that it unfits 
them for the right performance both of religious, social, 
and personal duties, lays theni open to a thousand temp- 
tations, proves them to be Satan's children, and in fine, 
that It naturally as well, as by the positive decree of 
God, bars men from final happiness, and subjects them 
to endless misery ; when we duly weigh these particu? 
lars, we must see the duty in question to be infinitely 
important. 

I must add, that there is a peculiar propriety in ex- 
crcising this spirit towards others, when we solemnly 
ask divine forgiveness for ourselves : For if we proper- 
ly feel the greatness of those sins against the infinity 
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God, which we request him to pardon ; it will make 
the offences of our fellow worms against us appear inex- 
pressibly small. And can we with any face ask him 
to forgive us ten thousand talents, if we will not forgive 
a fellow servant an hundred pence? Must not a 
due sense of that transcendent guilt in ourselves, the 
paMon of which we implore, in a great measure anni- 
hilate, and make us easily forget the petty wrongs which 
others have done to us ? Especially when we add a just 
view of the greatness of God's forgiving mercy display- 
ed in Jesus Christ. Has the infinite Being, whom I had 
unspeakably ofiended, has he in a manner equally unso- 
licited and undeserved sent his Son to purchase, his gos- 
pel to offer, and his Spirit to apply a generous and full 
pardon of all this guilt ; and has he commanded me to 
show my gratitude to him for this infinite mercy by 
manifesting the same spirit towards my offending broth- 
er? And can I refuse so small a return of acknowledge 
ment? O my soul, God freely forgave thee, when there 
was nothing to oblige or enforce, to merit or even desire 
it ; and shall not I forgive my brother, who perhaps de- 
sires and claims my pardon ? or if not, his Master and 
mine enjoins it. This frame of spirit towards others is 
likewise peculiarly suitable, when we pray for divine for- 
giveness, because it qualifies us to receive it ; for it im- 
plies cordial friendship to the pardoning benevolence of 
Deity ; it implies harmony of temper with him. In the 
exercise of this spirit the soul sees and relishes the beau- 
ty of God's infinite mercy. He loves mercy, loves to 
exercise it himself, and is pleased with the exercises of 
it in God; is delighted with the thought of being in- 
debted to infinite mercy for his entire pardon and salya- 
tion. But the man, who has, an unforgiving disposition, 
is imfit to- receive divine forgiveness ; for he is an enemy 
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to that very mercy which must forgive him ; he cannot, 
therefore, sincerely ask, or warrantably expect a pardon 
from it His temper and conduct towards others con- 
tradict and defeat his pretended prayers. Hence Grod 
cannot biitahhor and utterly reject his petitions. This 
is strikmgly represented in the parable of the debtor and 
creditor in- the eighteenth of Matthew, 
I may add, how can we go to God in prayer, and 
, profess friendship to him, if we have no love to our 
brother ? " He, who loveth not his brother, whom he 
hath seen, bow can he love God, whom he hath not 
seen?" How can a man love the Father, and hate his 
children ; be pleaseiwith the character of a Being, who 
is infinitely merciful and forgiving, and yet be unmerci- 
ful and unfoi^iving to bis fellow creatures ? It appears, 
then, that a spirit of love, and consequently of forgiveness 
towards men, is the inseparable fruit and evidence of love 
to God ; and it wiU be granted by all, that love to God 
is an important ingredient in prayer, particularly in our 
petitions for his pardoning mercy. Certainly such peti- 
tions ought to flow from si, heart friendly to God and his 
law, disposed to justify and exalt hjm, and to take all the 
blame and. shame of sin to itself. At the same time, it 
will not follow, that the convicted, distressed sinner, who 
is conscious of the want of this pious aflfection to God, 
or the humble Christian, who fears he is destitute of it, 
has no encouragement to pray for divine forgiveness ; 
fop the former may feel this want of holy love to be a 
great and dangerous sin, and as such may confess and 
lament it before God with at least as much sincerity, as 
he can mention it to an earthly friend; nor can I find^ 
that such confession and corresponding petition, which 
are really prompted by the Spirit of God, are forbidden. 
©r discouraged in his word : and such a sinner may beg 
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pardon from God without feeling at the time such an un- 
forgiving frame of mind towards men, as would render 
his prayer an abomination. With respect to the doubt- 
ing Christian, he can at least sincerely adopt the accepta- 
ble petition of foe publican, "God be merciful to me a 
sinner !" 

On the whole^ when we rightly use this plea for di- 
vine forgiveness, as %ve forgive our debtors; we heartily 
subscribe to that divine constitution, which suspends our 
pardon from God on this condition ; at the same time 
we feel, that this act of forgiving others is so reasonable 
a duty, and so imperfectly performed, that it gives us no 
meritorious title to the blessing we ask ; and likewise, 
that it is not an adequate pattern or measure of this 
blessing; for we too often find, that our exercises of 
forgiveness are mingled with pride, resentment, grudg- 
ing, aversion ; but we need and desire from God a free, 
full, frequent, perpetual remission. We likewise realize 
and cordially acquiesce in the righteous and gopd provi- 
dence of God in permitting any of our fellow men or 
Christians to injure and chastise us, and cheerfully trust, 
that he will bless this affliction for our good. Thus 
David felt under the curses of Shimei. We «lso pit. i 
and confide in those many free and rich promises, which 
God has made to merciful characters. We view the 
forgiving spirit, with which he has inspired us, as a 
proof of our possessing the spirit of Christ, and of our 
consequent title by the gospel covenant to pardon, 
acceptance, and eternal life. 

In reviewing this subject we are led to admire the 
transcendent superiority of our religion to all other sys- 
tems, and in particular, the comprehensive and excellent 
spirit of the Lord^s prayer, especially in the instance be- 
fore us. While haughty and malignant revenge is 
w w 
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consecrated, as a virtue, by other schemes of morality and 
honour ; the gospel carries forgiveness and beneficence 
towards enemies to a most glorious height, and enforces 
them by the most winning and commanding motives I 
How worthy is such a religion of a benevolent Deity ! 
How friendly to the peace, dignity, and happiness of his 
rational oflFspring? How wisely and efficaciously does 
the prayer before us engage us to the practice of mutu- 
al forgiveness, by making it our daily plea for as well 
as the express condition of divine pardon ! 

Let us 2II seriously examine whether we possess the spir- 
it of this petition, a spirit of humble penitence, of evangelic* 
al trust, of cordial charity and forgiveness. Can Ve read- 
fly forgive the most injurious and malicious human crea- 
ture so as to cherish towards him unfeigned benevolence 
and compassion ; so as cheerfully to assist and comfort 
him in want or distress, and heartily seek and rejoice in 
his amendment and prosperity ? Or do we cherish a re- 
sentful, bitter, vindictive spirit, which takes pleasure in 
reporting and magnifying his faults, in wounding his 
reputation and peace, and which cannot be easy without 
retaliating the injury ? If the latter be our character, it 
merits our solemn consideration, that we are not only 
condemned by the whole spirit and letter of the gospel, 
but that we cannot repeat the Lord's prayer without vir- 
tually imprecating upon oureelves the vengeance of 
Heaven; for in the petition of our text we implicitly 
ask God to treat us, as we treat bur fellow creatures ; 
we solemnly profess our desire to stand or fell by this 
rule; consequently, the unmerciful, implacable petition- 
er constructively prays, that God would be implacable 
towards him, that he would pursue him with his perpet- 
ual hatred and curse ! What an awful reflection f May 
it have its due effect on those fashionable Christians, and 
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pretenders to honour, who think it noble to revenge, 
and ignominious to overlook an affront ! With what 
face can such men call themselves Christians, or attempt 
to offer up their prayers and thanksgivings for the infi- 
qite mercy of God and the Redeemer, or presume to 
hope for their own final pardon and salvation ! iLet all of 
this character, and every soul in this assembly, seriously 
ponder those words of our Lord— ^" If ye forgive men 
their trespasses, your heavenly Father will also forgive 
you. But if ye forgive not men their trespasses, neith- 
er will joi^r F^^ther in heaven forgive your trespasses/' 



»ermon xxiv. 



On the Connexion between denying the 
Son and denying the Father. 



1 John ii. 23. 

Whosoever denieth the Soriy the same hath not the 
Father ; but he that acknauoledgeth the Son^ hath the 
Father also. 

X HIS firsf epistle of John, which is called his general 
epistle, that is, his circular letter to the churches at large, 
was intended to confirm them in a stedfast adherence to 
the true principles and practice of Christianity, especial- 
ly to those great doctrines, which respect the person and 
office of Jesus Christ, These leading truths of the gos- 
pel were, it seenis, early opposed by corrupt and seduc- 
ing teachers, whom our aposde calls liars and antichrists, 
because they vented the most shocking and pernicious 
falsehoods against Christ and his religion. In the verse 
preceding the text he tells us, that these antichrists de- 
nied both the Father and the Son; tliat is, by opposing^ 
^ Christ in his true character and doctrine, they denied the ' 
testimony of the Father concerning him, and opposed 
the character and will of God, as perfectly revealed in and 
by his Son, who is his best, his most glorious image and 
messenger. Hence he jusdy infers, in the words before 
us, *' Whosoever deniedi the Son, the same hath not the 
Father ; but he that acknowledgeth the S6n, hath the 
Father also.'* As if he had said, He who denies Christ, 
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or the peculiarities of his gospel, has no true and saving 
knowledge of or interest in God ; he has no friendship 
even to natural religion ; he i^ an atheist in his secret 
disposition, if not in his open profession and practice* 
But he, who sincerely acknowledges the Son, honours 
and pleases the Father also; for there is such a perfect 
union between God and his Son, between the religion 
of nature and the gospel, that a hearty friendship to one 
implies and promotes an equal affection to the other. 

The words thus explained will lead us to show at 
large the intimate connexion between deism and athe- 
ism on the one hand, and on the other between a true be- 
lief and acknowledgment of Christ and his gospel, and a 
sincere respect to God the Father. 

A subject of this kind is not only adapted to a 
sacramental occasion, which calls many of us to an open, 
renewed acknowledgment of the Son of God, but is also 
eminently suited to the present alarming state of the 
Christian world, and particularly of our own country, 
which is remarkable for the increase both of speculative 
and practical infidelity ; an infidelity, which pours ex- 
plicit or implied contempt on the great Redeemer of the 
world, or at least on the most essential truths and precepts 
of his gospel. It therefore highly becomes the professed 
friends, and especially the public teachers of Christianity, 
to contribute their utmost to repel and destroy this com- 
mon enemy of God and man, and to strengthen them- 
selves and their surrounding connexions in a firm 
attachment to the principles and duties of our holy re- 
ligion. To promote this great end is, indeed, the main 
design, not only of the Lord's supper, but of all public 
Christian institutions. Perhaps this end cannot be bet- 
ter promoted than by a serious attention to the subject 
before us ; a subject, which places in the most awful 
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and striking view the importance of a hearty and resolute 
acknowledgment of Christ, and the transcendent guilt 
and misery of denying him. 

The justness of this representation will appear, if wc 
consider the following particulars : 

First, The gospel of Clirist gives us the best account 
of the character and government of the true God, and of 
all those doctrines and duties, which are usually styled 
natural religion. Consequently, whoever heartily be- 
lieves in God, and is a friend to rational piety and virtue, 
must reverence and delight in die gospel of Christ ; and 
on the contrary, whoever hates or denies the latter, pro- 
claims himself an enemy to die former. The religion of 
Jesus unfolds, confirms, and improves those great princi- 
ples of piety and morality, which respect both the 
existence, perfections, and providence of one Supreme 
Being, and the origin, duty, and expectations of man^ 
his reasonable creature. It tegiches the essential differ- 
ence, the true nature, the wide extent, and everlasting 
rewards both of virtue and vice. It inculcates, and car- 
ries to, the highest pitch of perfection, every twanch of 
moral goodness, whether personal, social, or divine. 
In short, it reflects the brightest glory upon the nature 
and administration of God, and is admirably fitted to 
ennoble and perfect the character of man. Agreeably, 
it is a notorious fact, that the most weak and ignorant 
disciples of Christ have far more just, comprehensive, 
and elevated conceptions of a Supreme Being, and of 
every religious and moral subject, than the most pro., 
found and learned sages of the heathen world have ever 
attained. It is equally evident, that the dispositions^ 
manners, and real enjoyments of Christian believer^ have 
been refined and improved in proportion to tiieir serious 
regard to the great doctrines, requirements, and motives 
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of the gospel. Even the enemies of our religion are in 
general unspeakably indebted to early Christian educa- 
tion^and habit, and to those public institutions, senti- 
ments, and manners, which revelation has founded and 
supported. From these sources many deists in Chris- 
tian countries evidently derive that degree of religious 
knowledge, of moral restraint and improvement, of 
private and social happiness, by which they are dis- 
tinguished from ancient and modem heathens. 

Do not these observations clearly evince, that: the gos- 
pel of Christ is a very important friend, yea, is^ the main 
support of natural religion and virtue ? Must not, then, 
every sincere believer and promoter of the latter be dis- 
poi^d to embrace and propagate the belief and practice^ 
of the former ? Must not every real and devout friend of 
the one true God rejoice in an institution, which places 
his character, providence, and worship, and the way to 
please and enjoy him, in a light so plain, so satisfactory, 
and honourable ? Must not every lover of virtue wish to 
guard and promote its interests both in himself and 
others, by those high precepts and motives, which the 
gospel presents? In short, will not every true patriot and 
philanthropist desire to bless his country and the world 
by diffusing as widely as possible the beneficent influ- 
cnce of Christian principles and virtues ? Must we not 
hence conclude, that " he who denies the Son hath not 
the Father ;'* that he, who rejects the great Representa- 
tive, the benevolent Ambassador of God to men, is un- 
friendly to God himself; that he, who resists the abun- 
dant evidence, the excellent doctrine and spirit of Chris- 
tianity, does in his heart oppose the similar proofs and 
doctrines of natural religion ? A man must first deter- 
mine to live like an atheist ; he must possess such feel- 
ings and habits, as rebel against the authority and com* 
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mands of God ; he must make it necessary to his inter- 
est and comfort, that there should be no such Deity or 
future retribution, as the Bible reveals, before he can re- 
nounce and malignantly oppose the Christian system. 
Accordingly, the infidelity of the present day has, in 
many instances, assumed the consistent form of com- 
plete and avowed atheism ; v^^hile, in other instances, it 
haj questioned or exploded some of the most essential 
principles and motives of rational piety and morals ; at 
best, its votaries liave not been such devout and virtu- 
ous characters, such candid, serious, and diligent in- 
quirers after truth, as even the light of nature taught 
them to be. No wonder, that such enemies to God 
and to virtue should oppose such a system, as Christian- 
ity ; nor is it strange, tiiat they, who reject the gospel,, 
which is the grand prop of sound religion and moral- 
ity, should sink into all the darkness and profligacy of 
atheism. 

Secondly. The truth of our text will still further 
appear, if we view the gospel not only, as a publication 
and enforcement of the religion of nature, but, as a nenx) 
dispensation ofgrace^ which is carrying on by the Son 
and Spirit of God for the restoration of an apostate and 
ruined wwld. In this viev/, Christianity is a glorious, 
supernatural scheme of truth and duty, which reason and 
nature, in their highest improvements, cotlld never have 
investigated. It is true, that nature, conscious of guilt, 
and apprehending the displeasure of a wise, holy, and 
justly offended Lawgiver and Judge, might feel the 
want, and cherish the trembling hope of some such mer- 
ciful interposition, as revelation unfolds. But it is the 
gospel of Christ alone, which assures us of an actual 
scheme of reconcilement, in all respects adapted to the 
wants and wishes of nature. The gospel only gives us 
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such discoveries of God, as are fitted to encourage tha 
repentance,., and engage the filial love and cheerfiil obe- 
dience of conscious ofienders. The doctrine of Christ 
exhibits the Deity to our view in the full orbed lustre of 
his wisdom, purity, justice, and mercy, harmoniously 
uniting, yea, gloriously triumphing in the pardon and 
salvation of the penitent sinner. This knowledge of a 
reconcileable, forgiving God is very important in the re- 
ligion of a fallen creature. But the light of nature could 
give us no satisfaction on this point ; it could not dis- 
cover how far and in what way the pardon of transgres- 
sors might consist with the honour and good pleasure 
of our offended Sovereign,- and with the general safety 
and welfare of his moral subjects. 

If then we believe in God, as our Supreme Ruler and 
Judge, who is justly displeased with our transgressions, 
and at the same time are friends to his perfect but injur- 
ed government and law ; sliall we not gladly believe in 
his Son Jesus Christ, who came to inform us, that thi* 
offended and majestic Being is still ready to pardon and 
bless us in the way of humble repentance ; that on this 
condition he can and will receive us to favour, con- 
sistently with his own dignity and .the general good ? 
If we believe in and adore God, as a Being infinitely 
perfect and glorious, can we fail to believe in and to 
honour his Son, who is the brightness of that glory, who 
IS the visible and perfect in;iage of the invisible Deity, 
and in whose face the glory of the Godhead shines with 
a mollified and endearing lustre ? Shall we not rejoice 
to hear, that the high and lofty One, whom nature awful- 
ly contemplates, as infinitely above us, has come down 
to us in the person of his Son, has united himself to our 
nature, assumed a personal and bodily form, and thus 
jpresehted himself to our view in the most uear, famil- 

X X 
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iar, and engaging attitude ; so that we can now say with 
an exulting voice, " Behdd, the tabemade of God is 
with men, and he will dweU with them;" yea, God 
himself, in the person of Ws Son, shall be sensibly with 
them, and be their God. When by feith ** we come 
to Jesus the MediatOT of the new covenant," in whom 
God and man are brought together, we hereby come 
to " God the Judge of all," and thus have the most 
comforting advantages for knowing and instating his 
perfect character, for enjopng his friendly presence and 
intercourse. 

I cannot help stopping in this place to reflect more 
{particularly on the transcendent excellency of the gos- 
pel in this respect, compared with the light of nature 
£md reason. The bare volume of nature gives us only 
the idea of a glorious, mysterious power diffused through 
and aniiTKiting the universe ; but in conten^lating this 
power, ihe mind acquires no distinct view of a proper 
person, possessing a definite moral character ; but it 
rather loses itself in a confused, unintelligible, abstract 
idea, which it styles nature, the laws and powers of mat- 
ter and motion, or the soul of the world. But the gos- 
pel, by holding up distinctly to our view tfie person and 
actions of Jesxis Christ, as the visible representative of 
Deity, collects our scattered and confused ideas to one 
definite and luminous point ; it fixes our views, not on 
an unintelligible phantom, which modem philosophists 
call nature, but upon a real and divinely glorious per- 
son ; and thus brings our wancjering thoughts and affec- 
tions to rest in their proper centre, in the knowledge, 
worship, and resemblance of the one true God manifest- 
ed in the person of his Son. 

While the perfections and will of God are thus 
brought down to us in the person, doctrine, and actions- 
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of the divine Saviour ; his mediation and atoning sacrh 
Jicfi render it safe and honourable for the Supreme Rukr 
to remit our pfienpes, and restore us to his favour. 
This doctrine of the mediatorial obedience and suffer-, 
ings of an innocent ^nd glorious Person for the benefit of 
the guil^, is not only a ^conspicuous feature in the gos- 
pel plan, but highly approves itself to those, who have 
right apprehensions of God and themselves, and of the 
general constitution of nature ^nd providence. A just 
impression of the moral chai^acter and government of 
Peity, of what he owes to himself and his dominions, of. 
our own guilty rebellion against him, and the consequent 
marks .of his displeasure, felt or apprehended, will make 
lis feel the importance of some Mediator and atonement, 
to conciliat^p his forfeited favour. Upon this basis has 
been founded the general practice of propitiatory obla- 
tions in the Gentile world, and especially the priesthood 
and sacrifices as well, as principal predications and 
promises, oJF the Jewish dispensation. Indeed, the 
general series of events, bpth in the natural and moral 
world, wljich is produced by the mediation of secondarjr 
causes or agents, is a constant illustration of the mediato- 
rial scheme of the gospel. Mediators or middle persons 
are the constant instruments of good arid evil tp man- 
kind^ Thus parents are the gre^t mediums of good or 
ill to their dependent ofl&pring. Yea, the innoicent are 
daily apptnnted to suffer for the faults and the benefit of 
the guilty. It becomes, in many cases, our ii\dispensa. 
ble duty to interpose, and at the expepse of great labour 
and suffering on our part, to rescue others from difEcul- 
ties, into which their ow^ follies and vices had plunged 
them, in defiance pa*haps of our best admonitions and 
examples. In this way virtuous parents often become 
great, yea, the principal sufferers by the misponduct pf 
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their children ; and virtuous children by the vices of 
their parents. Vicarious punishment then, or the suffer- 
ings of the innocent for the guilty, is a divine constitu- 
tion, notified to us by daily experience. 

If therefore we believe in God, as really and justly or- 
dering things in this manner, in the general course of hi^ 
providence ; shall we not believe the propriety and real- 
ity of a similar, though far more illustiious instance of 
mediation and vicarious suffering, exhibited in the gos- 
pel, the truth and importance of which are so amply at- 
tested ; and which, indeed, is explicitly interwoven with 
the whole scheme of Christianity, and is supported by 
the same proofe with the system at large? Shall we not 
gladly receive, and even triumph in the atoning sacrifice 
of Christ, when we have such evidence, that God himself 
has appointed and accepted it, and when our own situ- 
ation and feelings, as guilty, obnoxious offenders, con- 
cur with the general sense of mankind in eagerly looking 
and crying for such an expedient? Shall our ungratefiil 
and foolish pride spurn the benefit of this atonement, 
merely because we cannot comprehend all the reasons 
and ends of its appointment, or the precise manner in 
which it procures our forgiveness ? Shall wt dare, with 
atheistical^ blasphemers, to reproach this contrivance, as 
absurd and unjust, merely because it holds up God the 
Father, as subjecting his meritorious and beloved Son to 
torment and death in the room of guilty mankind? Does 
riot this reproach equally implicate the known and com^ 
mon proceedings of divine providence ? Is it not com- 
pletely obviated by the voluntary consent of the Son of 
God to these vicarious sufferings, and. the consequent 
glorious reward, which he received for enduring them? 

While the gospel thus provides a complete atonement 
and pardon for our guilt, it offers and communicates the 
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scmctifying and comforting Spirit ^ to purify and strengths 
en our natures, depraved and enfeebled by sin, and to- 
restore them to moral rectitude and tranquillity. If \\t 
have just views of God and ourselves, "we must see, thai 
our true perfection and happiness consist in resembling 

"^and enjoying him; and that our minds, antecedently to 
the renewing grace of the gospel, are strangely alienat- 
ed from and indisposed to this resemblance and enjo}'-- 
ment. Even some of the wiser heathens felt and ac- 
knowledged this degeneracy of human nature, and their 

^nced of supernatural aid to restore them to virtue and 
happiness. Shall we not then highly prize and joyfully 
embrace that divine Redeemer,' " who of God is made 
Ujnto us, not only wisdom and righteousness, but sanctifi- 
cation ;''' who makes us " willing in the day of his 
power/' and who sends the promised Comforter to dwell 
in the hearts of his people, as a perpetual spring of holi- 
ness and joy ? If we acknowledge God, as the prime 
EiEcient, even in our common actions and enjoyments, 
shall we proudly disown our dependence on his gracious 
influence for those unspeakably greater blessings, which 
are implied in a truly virtuous and happy state of our 
^ouls ? Shall we reject or ridicule the oflfered grace of the 

*Holy Spirit, merely because we cannot comprehend the 
mode of his operation ; when we are confessedly igno- 
rant of the manner of divine agency in the- world of na- 
ture? If we deny the doctrine of divine influences in 
the kingdom of grace, do we not virtually deny it in the 
kingdom of providence ? And does not this denial imr 
ply or betray an atheistical spirit ? 

Further. If we believe in God, as the Father of our 
spirits, which must shortly return to him that gave 
them ; if we believe, upon the footing of reason, that he 
has destined us for another and everlasting world; w^a 
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shall gladly believe in One, who will give us certain infor- 
mation of that unknown region ; who will undertake to- 
guide us to it ; who will stand our friend in the last de- 
cisive trial, and secure our aicquittaxice and happiness ia 
the state of retribution. 

How very poor is the most refined system of pa» 
gan philosophy, or of modern infidelity, compared 
with the divine philosophy of the Bible ! What no* 
ble sentiments and exalted consolations does the lat- 
ter inspire in the most trying and distressful situations ! 
What was the boasted patience and fortitude of ancient 
stoics and recent unbelievers amidst the evils of life, 
the agonies of death, or the anguish of bereavement? 
What but an inhuman and gloomy apathy, founded in 
the extinction of the best feelings of the heart, and inca- 
pacity of supporting it in seasons of extremity ! But 
Christianity, far from suppressing, accommodates itself 
to our natural sensibilities; it permits and regulates, it 
sooths and refines our tender passions under afflictive 
events, while it improves these events, and the sorrow 
they produce, as fresh and powerful means of promot- 
ing both our present virtue and future bliss. Should we 
not then welcome to our hearts that divine religion, 
which provides a sovereign balm for every wound ; ' 
which consoles bleeding friendship and love under the 
dissolution of the tenderest connexions ; which soft, 
ens the pillow of sickness and death even to the most 
timid and feeble of its votaries ; which has enabled 
thousands of Christians,, of every age, sex, ai>d condiv 
tion to triumph over the last enemy, even in its most 
terrible- forms — " O death, where is tliy stin^ ? O grave, 
where is thy victory ?" 



Sermon xxv. 



Religion the one Thing needful.* 

Luke x, 42. 
But one thing is needfuL 

V V, HEN our Lord uttered these words, he was on a " 
visit to an amiable family, consisting of Lazarus and liis 
two sisters, Martha and Mary, each of whom was a de- 
voted and beloved fripnd of Jesus Christ. On this oc- 
casion, however, the two sisters honoured their divine 
Guest in very different modes. Mary, throwing aside 
eveiy worldly concern, gave herself up to his improving 
conversation. She " sat at his feet," in the usual pos- 
ture of a disciple, " andheard his word." But the elder 
sister, anxious to provide an entertainment worthy of so 
illustrious a Person, encumbered herself with unseason- 
able and excessive care ; and in the hurry of business 
Came to Jesus with a peevish complaint against Mary 
for sitting idle at so pressing a time ; which complaint 
is so expressed, as to implicate Christ himself. ** Lord, 
dost thou not care that my sister hath left me to serve 
alone? bid her therefore that she help me." We must 
be permitted to observe here, that those persons give 
not the best kind of welcome to the visits of their friends, 
who, like this good woman, appear anxious, troubled, 

• This was the last sermon, which Dr. Tappan preached. It was de- 
livered to the Christian society in Brattle street, Boston, August 7, 1803- 
4fe expired on the twenty-seventh of the same month. 
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or mortified on the subject of entertaining them, what- 
ever kindness or respect may be the ground of this 
appearance. 

Our Lord, in the words which include our text, re- 
proves this immoderate carefuhiess. " And Jesus 
answered and said, Martha, thou art careful and troub- . 
led about many things ; but one thing is needful : and 
Mary hath chosen that good part, which shall not be 
taken away from her." As the " many things,'* which 
at this time unduly occupied the attention of one sister^ 
are here opposed to " the one thing" declared to be ex- 
clusively *' needful," and to " the good part" chosen 
by the other, and which could not be taken from her; 
w^e may certainly conclude, that this " one thing" means 
Religion, or the predominant care of the soul, as op- 
posed to those multiplied earthly solicitudes, which en- 
gross and distract the children of this world, gnd which 
iometimes vex and defile even the best of Christians. 

I propose therefore in the following discourse to illus- 
trate and enforce this great truth, that religion is the one 
thing necessary^ 

By religion we intend a supreme regard to God and 
duty, or a prevailing concern for our own eternal salva- 
tion. These two ideas cannot be separated ; for as God 
wills our final happiness in the way of holiness, so by 
properly seeking our own salvation we effectually please^ 
obey, and honour our Creator ; and on the other hand, 
$o fai^, as we devote ourselves to him, we necessarily 
secure and enjoy the highest felicity. Accordingly, to 
glorify God and enjoy him forever constitutes the one 
chief business and happiness of man. I Would further 
remark, that, though religion ismade up of many differ- 
cnt parts, which respect a great variety of actions, ob- 
jects, and ends, yet it is justly denominated one thing/ 
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because these .several parts^ far fituxi interfering with 
each other, like the different passions and pursuits of 
the worldly man, are harmoniously connected* They 
mutually beget or improve each other, and go to consti- 
tute one b^utiful and perfect whole. Thus the piety 
and morality, the internal holiness and external obedi- 
ence of the good man are but one thing under different 
names and modifications : for they all have one origin, 
viz. the Spirit of God ; they flow from one principle, viz. 
an upright heart ; they produce one general effect, the 
growing virtue and peace of their possessor ; they are 
ofered to and accepted by the Deity through one Medi* 
ator, Jesus Christ ; they seek and finally terminate in 
the same great ends, the glory of God and the highest 
happiness of man. We may add, that, where true piety 
prevails, it sanctifies even the natural affections, the in- 
nocent acquired habits, and all the civil actions and en- 
joyments of its subject, and renders them so many in- 
struments or branches of reli^on ; insomuch, that the 
real Christian, '* whatever he does, in word or deed, does 
all in the name of the Lord Jesus. Whether he eats or 
drinks, or whatever he does, he does all to the glory af 
God.** In short, all his views, exercises, and pleas- 
ures are consecrated, limited, or subdued by one all- 
pervading, all controlling principle of rectitude. 

As religion is thus but one things so it may he justly 
styled the me thing needful; because it is necessary in 
a sense, which is absolute, transcendent, and universal. 
When we contemplate the necessity of religion, so many 
arguments rush upon our minds, that we scarcely know 
where to begin, or where to end. 

In the First place, the importance of religion appears 
from a consideration of that Being, who is its principal 
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object. True piety is chiefly employed in knowing 
and loving, in resembling and honouring the Deity } in 
receiving and reflecting his moral glory. As the mor- 
al rectitude of Jehovah is the siun and crown of his in- 
finite excellence, so vital religion is a living copy, a 
visible though imperfect display of this divine excel- 
lence. Hence it is called the image and life of God, a 
participation of his nature, a showing forth of his virtues 
and praises ; the subject of it is said to be one with 
God, to co-operate and have fellowship with him, to be 
filled with his fulness, and to enter into his joy^ What 
beauty y dignity, and happiness do these expressions con- 
vey ! How inconceivably important then is religion, 
which unites man to Deity ; which renders him the im- 
age and the instrument of his glory, and thus directly 
promotes the chief end of our being ! The man, who 
is a stranger to religion, lives without God in the world i 
he robs his Maker of that honour, and himself of that 
perfection, for which his reasonable nature was chiefly 
designed. This leads,/us to observe, 

n. That the necessity of religion further appears 
from the nature and value of the human soul. The pre- 
eminence of man above the brutes lies in the powers 
and capacities of his mind. Now religion directs these 
powers to their proper objects ; it at once enlarges and 
fills these capacities. It strengthens and satisfies the 
understanding with that divine knowledge, which is its 
noblest food and entertainment. It purifies and regu- 
lates the will. It harmonizes, exalts, and gratifies the af- 
fections. It relieves and solaces the wounded conscience. 
It inspires that inward peace, which is the sunshine of 
the soul, and the dawn of heaven. 

But without religion the soul cannot enjoy peace, and 
of course the njan cannot be happy. For happiness or 
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misery flows npt so much from exterior circumstances, 
as from the internal state of the mincL Now a rational 
mind, which feels no love to its infinite Creator and Ben- 
efactor, no delight in the Supreme Good, no confidence 
in the favour of Him, on whom its eternal fate depends, 
must be inwardly poor and wretched, though surround- 
ed with all the sources of earthly felicity. Such a crea- 
ture must feel himself in an unnatural, distempered, 
and therefore painful condition. He must feel the tor- 
ture of desires unsatisfied, of faculties prostituted, of 
hopes disappointed ; of passions at once cpntradictory, 
clamorous, and unbounded ; he must, wheaever he so- 
berly reflects, endure the anguidi and terror, inflicted by 
an upbraiding conscience and a frowning God. His oa- 
ly refuge from this anguish is in thoughtless dissipar 
tion, or in a rapid succession of worldly pursuits and ia- 
dulgences. But diis refuge forsakes hijn in the gloomy 
intervals of solitude, of external danger and djstresis, and 
especially on the bed of death. The honest ^d great 
tejacher, death, gives new light and activity to his reflect- 
ing powers ; it brings into lively view his God dishoa- 
oured ancj incensed, his Redeemer insulted, bis spul 
neglected and ruined, his fellow men, and even his dearr 
est friends, corrupted, and perhaps destroyed by his 
criminal example, principles, or unfaithfulness. To 
complete this picture of wo, the hand of death separates 
him forever from those worldly objects, to which all his 
affections, habits, and pleasures were attached. At the 
same time it excludes him from the beatific presence 
of that Being, who only could make him happy ; or rathr 
er his own confirmed depravity renders him incapable 
of sharing in the pure and refined enjoyments of the in- 
visible world, and of course subjects him to extreme and 
hopeless misery. Thus sound reaspn and experience 
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as well, as revelation, assure us, that a creature so form* 
ed and destined, as the human soul, cannot Be happy 
in any possible circumstances, but must be exceedingly 
wretched, without religion; and of course, that this is 
the one thing necessary. This argument is greatly 
strengthened when we add, 

III. That the Bible holds up the importance of re^ 
ligion in the most impressive light, by revealing the 
wonderful methods, which the Most High has employed 
to restore and preserve it in our degenerate world. In- 
deed the whole system, both of revelation and provi- 
dence, respecting mankind, has been directed to thi^ 
object. For this, prophets and apostles preached and 
wrote.' For this, kings and empires have been exalted^ 
shaken, and destroyed. For this, the church of God 
arid its sacred institutions were early established, and 
have been wonderfully supported. For this, the Son of 
God descended froai heaven to a manger and a cross, 
to recover fallen man to true religion, and thus raise him 
to everlasting happiness. The divine Saviour taught and 
laboured, obeyed and died, rose and ascended, and still 
(employs his interceding, ruling, and saving power. In 
a word, the scriptures represent the work of redemption, 
US the greatest effort of infinite j^isdom and love ; and 
tliey constandy represent this work, as having for its ob- 
ject the restoraticHi of our souls from the ruins of sin to 
Jioliness and glory. How transcendently necessary and 
valuable must have been that object, on which infinite 
benevolence and wisdom have thus lavished their treas- 
ures ! How precious thp human soul, for whidi heaven 
itself has paid such a price ! How is man ennobled, how 
is religion e^sahed, by such a mighty apparatus employ- 
ed in their fevour ! What an awful and endearing bond 
docs this impose on redeemed men to vahie their own 
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souls, to seek their recovery to holiness Jtod hjappiness, 
ns the one thing needful ! How unspeakably does it en- 
hance the guilt and condemnation of those, who oppose 
that religion, who despise that salvation, which are thus 
recommended to and urged upon them by the blood of 
the Son of God ! How can we escape, if we neglect so 
great salvation ! 

IV. Religion is the one thing needful, because it is^ 
of universal necessity. It is equally necessary for all 
men, yea, for all rational creatures in the universe. Re- 
ligion essentially consists in love to God and fellow be. 
Higs, expressed in every suitable way. Now this is 
equally the duty and the happiness of all classes of in- 
telligencesi It is as necessary for angels, as for men ; 
this constitutes the chief beauty and felicity of celestial 
spirits, as distinguished from malignant and miserable 
demons. This was the glory and bliss of man in Para- 
dise ; and the recovery and exercise of this spirit are 
the main duty and interest of man since his apostasy* 
In other words, the general duty of men is always ne- 
c^^arily the same, though the particular expressions or 
instruments of it may considerably vary. Thus, after 
the fall, repentance of sin, faith in a Mediator, and cer- 
tain outward symbols, as signs ai^ means of religion, 
became proper and needful, which were not suitable or 
necessary for innocent man. So the peculiar circumr 
stances and genius of the Jewish nation rendered many 
ceremonial observances expedient for them, which are 
totally improper under the Christian dispensation. Yet 
still the same general spirit and practice are required 
amii all this variety of circumstances and modes. The 
strictest observance of the Mosaic rites was of no avail 
any further, than it expressed and promoted substantial 
virtue and piety. Nor is the most zealous regard to the 
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peculiar doctrines and institutions of the gospel of any 
^ignificancy , unless it produce and nourish a holy temper 
and conduct. 

As vital religion is thus necessary for men under ev- 
ery dispensation, so it is equally essential in all their civ- 
il and worldly employments, in all the relations, which 
they bear to human society. Whether they move in 
a higher or lower sphere, whether they pursue an active 
or a contemplative life, they are equally the creatures and 
subjects of God, and in this view are equally bound to 
practise every moral and religious duty. The more ex- 
alted their stations are, the more need they have of a pi- 
ous principle to prevent the abuse of worldly greatness ; 
to secure a sober estimate, a temperate enjoyn>ent, a dili- 
gent and beneficent ijnprovement of it ; to make them 
constantly feel the high duty and responsibility attached 
to it ; and thus to render their useful examples and ef- 
forts in some measure equal to their extensive powers, 
and opportunities. On these accounts the obligation 
and necessity of religion to public oflSicers, civil as well, 
as ecclesiastical, are preeminently great; and the Jnconr 
sistency of a free, well informed, and Christian people m 
electing men to high stations, who are not faithful to 
themselves and tlieir God, can hardly be expressed. 
The ministers of the comnionwealth ought certainly 
to co-operate with those of the church, in promoting the 
greatest good p{ the community ; but how can this be 
expected, if rpligion be not the governing principle of 
both ! I ueed not insist on the importance of real and 
exemplary sanctity in Christian instructors, because you 
instantly perceive the absurdity and mischief of a man's 
teachipg and enforcing upon others what he does not 
heartily believe and practise himself ; and because you 
>yill readily allow, that personal piety in ^ minister \s a^ 
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once the best recommendation of it to others, and the 
best pledge of his pastoral fidelity and success. 

We might go on to observe, that religion is likewise 
necessary in domestic life. It is important, both to se- 
cure and exalt the reciprocal affections, virtues, and sat- 
isfactions of the conjugal, parental, and filial relations. 
It is needful to restrain parents fi-om relaxing their just 
authority by indolence or extreme indulgence, and fi-om 
abusing it, by passionate and brutal severity. It is ne- 
cessary to insure that sober and pious education of 
children, on which individual, domestic, and public 
happiness essentially depends. It is necessary to ren- 
der private families the props of the church and com- 
monwealth, and nurseries for heaven. That spirit, 
which reli^on inspires, will make superiors conde- 
scending and beneficent ; equals, courteous and oblig- 
ing ; inferiors, respectful and submissive. It will form 
men into good neighbours, faithful friends, orderly cit- 
izens, and useful patriots. The pious man, who acts 
from principle, will be far more correct and uniform, 
diligent and resolute, in performing the duties of every 
situation, than persons of a different character. He 
will be directed by the best motives, both in the choice 
and prosecution of his particular calling. His great and 
conscientious inquiry will be, in what employment can 
I. best serve God and man, and promote my own ever- 
lasting well being. As he sets out in the career of life 
with these views, so his after progress, being guided 
and animated by them, will, under the promised favour 
of Heaven, be safe and comfortable, diligent and pros- 
perous, respectable and useful. Since then religion is 
so important to every rank, relation, and business, it 
may well be styled the one thing nse^fuL Other accomr 
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ptisbments may be severally necessary to pardcukr em* 
ployments ; but this is alike beneficial to all. 

As this qualification is indispensable to every occupa- 
tion, so it is needful in every concUtion and vicissitude 
of life. If we exult in outward health and prosperily^ 
how necessary is a religious principle to the true enjoy- 
ment and the right improvement of such a state ! How 
necessary to keep us in the middle path between sordid 
avarice and wanton prodigality ! How often does worldr 
ly wealth destroy the virtue, the comfort, the usefulness, 
and the final happiness of its possessors, by nourishing a 
proud and unfeeling, an anxious and craving, a carnal 
and irreligious spirit i Nothing but deep rooted piety is 
an effectual preservative from these evils. This, and 
this only, will extract the good, without the poison, of 
earthly enjoyments. This will produce a sentimental 
and refined relish of these comforts, and at the samq 
tune, a virtuous and beneficent application of them; 
which gives to the possessor the noblest satisfaction 
they are fitted to impart. Agreeably, the wisest of men 
has told us, that " God giveth to a man, that is good in 
his sight, wisdom, and knowledge, and joy ;" wisdom 
and knowledge to regulate his desire, fruition, and im- 
provement of temporal blessings ; and joy, as the fruit 
and reward of his wise regulations : " but to the sinner 
he ^veth travail to gather and to heap up," without any 
power to enjoy, .or to do good with his treasures^ 
" This," Solomon justly adds, *' is vanity and vexation 
of spirit." 

If we reverse the scene, and contemplate the child of 
poverty and distress, how needful is religion to sustain, 
to sooth, and to sanctify his afflicted state ! When the 
world frowns upon him on every side, frcrm what source 
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can he derive comfort, but from the smiles of conscience 
and of Heaven, from a pious resignation to, and trust in 
the providence of God, and the hope of eternal glory, as 
the recompense of his momentary sufferings, patient- 
ly endured and rightly improved? Those troubles, 
which crush the spirits of the wicked, give new lustre 
and triumph to the man of religion, by displaying the 
efficacy of pious principles in blunting the darts of ad- 
versity, and converting them into instruments of holiness 
and joy. 

We may add here, religion is eminently needful to 
inspire equanimity amid those sudden changes of condi- 
tion, to which we are constantly exposed ; to keep our 
minds humble and temperate, when we are hastily exalt- 
ed from a poor, calamitous state, to affluence, ease, or ce- 
lebrity ; and to give us fortitude and submission, when 
unexpectedly visited with the reverse. In short, piety 
must be our continual pilot and anchor, both to steer 
our course through the uncertain voyage^'of life, and en- 
able us to out ride the storms, which assail it. This 
leads us to subjoin. 

That the preeminence of religion further appears 
from its importance at all seasons. To every thing 
else, as the wise man tells us, there are appropri- 
ate seasons ; but this is always seasonable, and there- 
fore always beautiful and necessary. A professor of pie- 
ty must never sacrifice his religion to any compa- 
ny, business, or amusement ; he must appear always 
adorned with it ; he must be in the fear of the Lord all the 
day long ; he must rejoice in God always ; he must pray 
and give thanks without ceasing; he must do every 
thing to the glory of God ; that is, a pious habit and 
. . z z 
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frame of spirit, a readiness for duty, a prev^ing desire 
to please God and profit men, must never be suspend, 
ed; This must regulate and sanctify his worldly busi- 
ness, his social duties, and evpn his cheerful relaxant 
tions. Unless this be our habitual aim, we contradict 
the great end, for %'hich time and Existence were 
given us. 

This observation introduces another, which is, that 
religion is necessary for every stage of life, frpm early 
childhood to grey hairs, The youngest human being 
jnust have the seed5 of this heavenly temper, in order 
to qualify him for the heavpnly felicity. You, who are 
in the bloom of childhood, or of youth, need this prin-r 
ciple to guard you against tfie numberless temptations 
to folly and sin, which constantly surround you. You 
need it to improve those inw^d accomplishments, exr 
terior manners, and innocent pleasures, which become 
your period of life. You need it, as the great prepara-: 
tive for a useful manhood, a comfortable old age, and 
a peaceful death. It is needful for persons of mature 
years to moderate, tq ppnctify, and to prosper the 
worldly cares, pursuits, and enjoyments of manly life, 
It is needful for advanced age, to lighten its burdens, 
to give dignity to the Jioaiy head, to compensate and 
sooth the decgy of aiiimal life, and its pleasures, with the 
hope of immortal vigour and undecaying pleasure at 
God's right hand, 

Which brings us to remark in the Last place, that re-j 
ligion is necessary for both wprlds; while other things 
0re needful in s^, sense, which is merely local and tempos 
rary. When we call food and raiment, and comfortable 
habitations necessaries of life, we use a dialect, which 
belongs only to the animal part and the iufentilp state of 
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man ; for these things are so far from being essential tQ 
him, when arrived at his true perfection, that their ncr 
cessity an<J use will then forever pease ; yea, he must 
drop these badges and fetters of childhpod, before h? 
can enjoy matured frejedom and happiness j before h<j 
can rise to those noble and everlasting pys^ for whicl^ 
his nature is designed, Did we, my brethren, fully real- 
ize these truths, we should hardly apply the terra necesr 
saryio any thpg^ but that, which dire^tlv promotes our 
ultin\ate perfection and blessedness. Now what can 
this be, but religion ? This ^nd this only assimilates us 
to God and superior beings, and of course renders u^ 
capable tf sharing their society and blessedness. It is 
the voice of reason as >yell, ^s revelation : *^ Without ho- 
liness no man shall se4 the Lord." But " blessed are 
the pure in heart ; forthey shall see God^'* " Blessed 
are they that do his commandments, that they may have 
a light to the tree of life, ^d may enter in through th§ 
g*es into the city. »^ 

As the pi;eceding discourse has been wholly practical, 
and has aimed to bring home the importance of true pie^ 
ty to every one's conscience, there is no necessity, nor 
indeed time, for a fonitial application, ^ Otherwise we 
might lament the folly, depravity, and wretchedness of 
those, who openly despise, or carelessly neglect the one 
thing needful. If there could be grief in heaven, angeL; 
would weep at such ^ spectacle. We might congratu-» 
late those, who, having chosen and seciu^d the goo4 
part, have no occasion for anxious concern about any 
thing else. But I will only leave with you and myself, 
this one reflection : Our subject holds out to each of 
us this awfiil alternative ; we must either become truly 
holy, or sell our birthright, as rational beings, and sioli^ 
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ourselves far below the brutes* We must either love 
and ser^'e our Creator, or share the dreadful guilt and 
punishment of his enemies. Let us then make our 
choice. But O let us choose life^ that we may live, and 
not die^ 
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